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NATIONAL  MORALITY. 


HAT  a nation  in  its  public  dealings  should  be  guided  by 


X the  same  general  principles  of  moral  conduct  by  which  an 
individual  is  or  ought  to  be  guided  in  his  private  conduct,  is  a 
truth  which  seems  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  national 
being.  The  idea  of  a nation  implies  the  existence  of  other 
nations,  nations  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  will  have 
some  kind  of  dealings  with  one  another.  And  unless  the  whole 
world  is  to  be  a scene  of  unmixed  havoc  and  ^bloodshed,  those 
dealings  must  be  guided  by  some  moral  rule.  There  must  be  a 
right  and  a wrong  in  the  conduct  of  nations  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
duct of  individuals.  But  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
rule  of  right  and  wrong  which  guides  the  conduct  of  nations 
must  be  the  same  as  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong  which  guides 
the  conduct  of  individuals.  To  whatever  source  we  may  trace 
those  laws  of  morality  which  most  of  us  acknowledge,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  acknowledge  them.  And  we  not  only 
acknowledge  them,  but,  as  our  minds  are  constituted,  we  cannot 
conceive  an^  other  laws.  In  the  civilized  world  of  modern 
Europe  and  America  we  take  theological  and  political  differences 
for  granted  ; but  we  assume  a common  morality.  We  need  not 
for  our  present  purpose  dispute  whether  that  morality  is  or  is 
not  eternal  and  unchanging.  At  first  sight,  the  moral  standard 
of  one  age  often  seems  to  differ  widely  from  that  of  the  age 
before  and  after  it ; the  moral  standard  of  one  civilized  country 
seems  to  differ  widely  from  that  of  some  neighbouring  country. 
But  such  differences  are  often  more  apparent  than  real.  They 
are  differences  which  are  quite  consistent  with  the  acceptance 
of  all  the  main  principles  of  a common  morality.  Onp  age,  one 
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nation,  is  specially  sensitive  on  some  particular  point  of  moral- 
ity ; but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  less  sensitive  ages  or 
nations  deny  all  moral  obligation  on  that  point.  For  instance, 
what  one  age  deems  cruelty  another  age  deems  righteous 
severity  ; but,  though  they  differ  in  their  definition  of  cruelty, 
they  both  admit  that  there  is  such  a vice  as  cruelty,  and  that 
cruelty  ought  to  be  avoided.  Or  again,  nations,  like  individ- 
uals, have  different  besetting  sins  : one  vice  will  be  common  in 
one  nation  and  another  in  another,  though  neither,  when 
pressed,  will  maintain  that  the  popular  vice  is  other  than  a 
vice.  Neither  in  an  individual  nor  a nation  does  the  practice  of 
this  or  that  vice  prove  any  real  difference  of  the  moral  standard. 
It  merely  proves  that  the  common  moral  standard  is  nowhere 
fully  acted  up  to,  and  that  this  man  or  this  society  of  men  is 
most  apt  to  swerve  from  it  on  one  point,  while  another  man 
or  society  of  men  is  most  likely  to  swerve  from  it  on  another 
point. 

We  must  reach  quite  another  stage  before  we  are  entitled 
to  say  either  that  two  men  or  two  societies  hold  a different 
moral  standard,  or  that  one  of  them  holds  no  moral  standard 
at  all.  This  can  be  said  only  when  the  question  is  no  longer 
whether  such  or  such  acts  come  under  the  definition  of  a cer- 
tain vice  or  virtue,  but  when  it  is  maintained  either  that  the 
vice  is  itself  a virtue  or  that  there  is  no  difference  between  vice 
and  virtue  at  all.  Strict  morality  looks  on  duelling  as  murder  ; 
but  a society  of  duellists  is  not  a society  of  Thugs.  The 
duellist  persuades  himself  that  duelling  is  not  murder  ; the 
Thug  holds  that  murder  is  itself  a virtue.  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  way,  we  shall  find  that  a general  agreement  as  to 
the  main  principles  of  morality  is  far  more  widely  spread  than 
might  seem  at  first  sight.  Our  moral  estimate  of  some  acts 
differs  from  that  of  our  grandfathers  ; our  grandsons  will 
most  likely  in  some  points  differ  from  us.  But  the  difference 
is  not  likely  to  affect  general  principles  ; it  is  more  likely  to 
be,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  merely  the  question  whether,  when 
we  have  defined  certain  vices  and  virtues,  this  or  that  act  does 
or  does  not  come  under  the  definition.  Leaving  aside  then  all 
philosophical  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  moral  sentiments, 
assuming  the  general  moral  sentiments  which,  as  a matter  of 
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fact,  we  have,  however  we  came  by  them,  we  must  admit  that 
there  is  at  present  among  civilized  nations  a general  agreement 
as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
man.  We  all  roughly  agree  to  hold  that  a man  should  not  be 
cruel,  unjust,  selfish,  false,  treacherous,  and  so  forth,  even 
though  we  may  sometimes  differ  on  the  question  whether  this 
or  that  act  comes  under  the  head  of  any  of  those  vices. 
Now  the  present  proposition  is  that  whatever  moral  principles 
direct  the  conduct  of  individual  men  ought  also  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  societies  of  men  called  nations.  One  difficulty 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  ; but  it  is  a difficulty  which  is  merely 
apparent.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  often  right  for  a nation  to  do 
what  it  is,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  wrong  for  an 
individual  man  to  do.  But  the  whole  difference  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  qualification  about  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  ordinary  circumstances  of  a nation  are  what,  in  civilized 
countries,  are  very  rare  and  extraordinary  circumstances  for  an 
individual  man.  Take  the  great  case  of  war — that  is,  of  righting 
one’s  self  by  the  strong  hand.  The  right  of  so  doing,  under 
certain  circumstances,  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  either  to  the 
man  or  to  the  nation.  But  the  circumstances  which  justify  it 
come  much  more  commonly  in  the  life  of  a nation  than  they 
come  in  the  life  of  a man.  In  most  cases,  if  the  nation  is  to 
right  itself  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  strong  hand  that  it  can  do 
so,  while  an  individual  commonly  has  some  better  means  of 
righting  himself  than  by  the  strong  hand.  That  is  to  say,  in  a 
dispute  between  nations  there  is  not,  as  there  commonly  is  in  a 
dispute  between  individuals,  a common  superior  who  has  both 
authority  to  decide  the  dispute  and  force  to  carry  his  decision 
into  effect.  If  by  any  chance  of  time  or  place  no  such  superior 
is  forthcoming,  if  judge,  magistrate,  and  policeman  are  none 
of  them  to  be  had,  the  man  who  suffers  a wrong  really  finds 
himself  in  what  is  called  a state  of  nature.  If  the  law  can- 
not help  him,  his  natural  right  to  help  himself  revives.  The 
man  who  kills  another  in  strict  self-defence — that  is,  the  man 
who  wages  a just  war  on  his  own  behalf — is  everywhere  allowed 
to  be  guiltless.  That  is  to  say,  the  man,  by  a chance  which  in 
a civilized  country  is  extraordinary,  finds  himself  in  what  is  the 
normal  condition  of  a nation,  and  is  allowed  to  act  as  a nation 
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acts.  The  familiar  phrase  of  International Lazv  has  beyond  doubt 
led  to  a certain  amount  of  confusion.  International  law  has  its 
own  undoubted  range  of  usefulness  ; but  it  is  notjaw  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  local  law  of  any  kingdom  or  commonwealth 
is  law.  For  there  is  no  common  superior  to  enforce  it.  It  is 
rather  a code  of  rules  for  the  good  behaviour  of  nations,  which, 
if  all  nations  faithfully  follow,  the  gain  is  great,  but  which  has 
no  means  of  enforcing  itself  upon  any  nation  which  refuses  to 
follow  it.  When  any  nation  sins  against  the  international 
code,  and  thereby  wrongs  other  nations,  there  is  no  interna- 
tional magistracy  to  appeal  to.  The  injured  nation  must  either 
put  up  with  the  wrong  or  else  do  itself  justice  by  the  strong 
hand.  In  Europe  indeed  something  like  an  international 
magistracy  does  seem  to  be  growing  up  in  the  shape  of  the  five, 
now  happily  become  the  six,  Great  Powers.  And  no  doubt, 
like  any  kind  of  check  on  mere  force,  a gathering  of  the  Great 
Powers  has  its  uses.  But  it  lacks  all  the  qualifications  for  a 
trustworthy  magistracy.  For  a magistrate  to  have  lawful  au- 
thority, for  him  to  be  something  more  than  an  embodiment 
of  force,  he  should  either  be  chosen  by  those  whom  he  rules  or 
else  appointed  by  some  higher  power  which  has  lawful  authority 
over  both  him  and  them.  But  the  Great  Powers  have  no  claim 
to  authority  beyond  their  superiority  in  physical  force.  The  six 
have  received  no  commission  from  the  other  powers  to  admin- 
ister justice  among  them,  and  modern  international  doctrines 
shut  out  the  ancient  notion  of  any  common  authority  superior 
over  all  powers.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
decision  of  five  or  six  greater  powers  will  be  always  wiser  or 
more  righteous  than  the  decision  of  five  or  six  smaller  powers. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  an  assembly  of  Great  Powers  is 
not  wholly  exempt  from  the  usual  weaknesses  of  oligarchy  ; it 
is  not  free  from  the  temptation  to  value  the  claims  of  the  great 
more  highly  than  the  rights  of  the  small.  Arbitration  is  free 
from  these  objections  ; but  a common  fallacy  runs  through  all 
schemes  of  the  kind — all  schemes  of  universal  peace,  universal 
arbitration,  and  the  like.  By  all  means  let  arbitration  be  sub- 
stituted for  war  whenever  contending  nations  can  be  got  to 
submit  to  arbitration.  But  if  one  side  either  refuses  to  submit 
to  arbitration  or  refuses  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  arbiter,  the 
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last  alternative  again  occurs  ; the  wrong  must  be  either  borne  or 
redressed  by  force.  As  long  as  there  is  an  admitted  common 
superior,  armed  with  the  needful  powers — that  is  to  say,  in  all 
transactions  among  individuals  and  corporations  within  the 
same  nation — this  alternative  never  can  occur.  In  any  dispute 
between  nations  it  always  may  occur. 

Here  then  is  the  great  difference  between  private  and  in- 
ternational transactions.  In  private  transactions  the  appeal  to 
force  is  so  seldom  needful  or  justifiable,  that  it  practically  does 
not  come  into  consideration.  Where  there  is  a law  and  a mag- 
istrate to  enforce  it,  no  man  has  a right  to  take  the  law,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  into  his  own  hands.  In  international  transactions 
the  appeal  to  force  is  to  be  avoided  as  long  as  it  can  be  avoided  ; 
but  the  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  avoided  come  quite 
often  enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  put  it  out  of  considera- 
tion. But  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  moral  standard  in  the 
two  cases.  The  man  and  the  nation  alike  ought  to  look  on  the 
appeal  to  force  as  something  which  ought  not  to  be  thought  of 
till  every  other  means  has  been  tried  in  vain.  The  law  pro- 
nounces that  homicide  is,  in  certain  cases,  justifiable  ; but  it 
very  narrowly  defines  such  cases.  The  presumption  is  that  the 
killing  is  guilty — not  necessarily  murder,  but  either  murder  or 
manslaughter — unless  some  special  circumstances  can  be  shown 
which  remove  the  act  out  of  the  class  of  guilty  killing.  And, 
first  and  foremost,  the  killer  must  show  that  he  had  no  means 
of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  law.  This  analogy  may  per- 
haps be  carried  out  with  regard  to  international  dealings. 
Though,  as  we  have  seen,  international  law  is  not  law  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  national  law  is,  yet  it  has  much  in  common 
with  it.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same,  namely  the  hindering 
of  wrong,  though  national  law  has  the  means,  which  international 
law  has  not,  of  carrying  out  its  own  decrees.  For  a nation  to 
carry  its  complaints  before  an  international  court  of  arbitration 
is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  for  a private  man  to  carry 
his  complaint  before  the  magistrate.  For  the  never-failing 
difference  comes  in  : the  magistrate  is  an  abiding  common 
superior  already  armed  with  authority  to  decide  the  quarrel  ; 
the  international  court  of  arbitration  is  not  an  abiding  common 
superior  ; it  has  no  authority  to  decide  the  quarrel  except 
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what  is  conferred  on  it  for  the  time  by  the  agreement  of  the 
contending  parties  to  submit  to  its  decisions.  Still  the  two 
processes  are  closely  analogous  : one  is  an  enforced,  the  other 
is  a voluntary,  substitution  of  a peaceful  for  a violent  decision. 
Universal  arbitration  is  a dream  ; it  can  come  only  when  men 
have  become  so  virtuous  that  neither  individuals  nor  nations  will 
have  anything  to  arbitrate  about.  But  it  would  be  a vast  gain 
to  civilization  and  humanity  if  it  were  understood  that  no 
nation  should  go  to  war  without  at  least  an  attempt  at  arbitra- 
tion. If  the  other  party  declines  all  arbitration,  if  it  will  hear 
of  no  arbiters  or  no  terms  of  arbitration  but  such  as  are  clearly 
unfair,  if  it  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbiters  to  whose 
judgment  it  has  promised  to  submit,  then  the  state  of  nature 
returns.  The  injured  nation  can  redress  its  wrongs  only  by  the 
sword  ; but  the  national  conscience  will  be  much  clearer  if  it 
feels  that,  before  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword,  it  had 
tried  every  means  to  settle  the  quarrel  in  a peaceful  way,  but 
had  tried  in  vain. 

It  would  then  be  a great  advance  in  international  relations  if 
it  could  be  thoroughly  established  that  occasions  which  justify 
war  on  the  part  of  a nation,  though  they  come  much  more  com- 
monly, still  strictly  answer  to  those  rarer  cases  which  justify  the 
use  of  force  on  the  part  of  an  individual.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  in  both  cases  force  is  the  last  resource,  to  be  appealed  to  only 
when  all  other  means  have  failed.  Such  a rule  would  certainly 
cut  off  a good  many  occasions  of  war.  As  it  is,  not  a few 
people  are  quite  ready  to  plunge  two  nations  in  war  on  grounds 
which  between  two  individuals  would  be  so  far  from  being  held  to 
justify  force  that  they  would  not  be  held  to  justify  any  action 
whatever.  An  individual  may  kill  the  man  who  puts  him 
in  real  and  immediate  danger  of  his  own  life,  if  there  is  no 
means  of  bringing  the  force  of  the  law  to  his  help.  He  may 
appeal  to  the  law  in  various  ways  if  his  person,  his  property, 
his  reputation,  is  damaged — sometimes  if  it  is  only  threatened. 
And  there  may  be  cases  of  less  easily  defined  wrong  which  the 
law  of  the  land  cannot  touch,  but  which  may  justify  an  appeal 
to  public  opinion  on  a greater  or  a smaller  scale.  But  many 
people  hold  that  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  creditable  for  two 
nations  to  go  to  war  on  grounds  which,  between  individuals, 
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would  not  even  justify  an  appeal  to  public  opinion,  sometimes 
on  grounds  which,  between  individuals,  would  not  lead  to  any 
breach  of  personal  friendship.  No  wrong  has  been  done  ; no 
wrong  has  been  threatened  ; there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
any  wrong  within  human  eyesight  ; there  is  not  only  no  visible 
danger  of  wrong,  but  no  visible  danger  of  any  clashing  of  in- 
terests ; all  that  is  said  is  that  it  is  possible  that  some  interests 
may  clash,  or  even  that  some  wrong  may  be  done,  at  some 
undefined  future  time.  Any  two  nations  or  two  individuals  who 
have  any  dealings  with  one  another  at  all,  may  be  set  down  as 
natural  enemies,  if  such  a vague  chance  of  mutual  danger  is  held 
to  justify  enmity.  But  among  individuals  men  do  not  appeal 
to  force — they  do  not  appeal  to  the  law — they  do  not  appeal  to 
public  opinion — they  do  not,  if  they  have  any  sense,  ever  plunge 
into  personal  quarrels — about  such  distant  and  visionary  dangers 
as  these.  But  in  international  dealings  not  a few  would  deem 
.such  bugbears  as  these  quite  reason  enough  for  deluging  a con- 
tinent with  blood.  That  is  to  say,  the  moral  standard  which 
is  applied  to  private  dealings  is  not  applied  to  national  deal- 
ings. Men  look  on  acts  and  passions  as  praiseworthy  in  deal- 
ings between  two  nations,  which  they  do  not  look  on  as  praise- 
worthy in  dealings  between  two  individuals.  Envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  are  confessedly  vices  in  the 
private  dealings  of  man  and  man.  They  seem  rather  to  be 
looked  on  as  virtues  in  dealings  between  two  nations.  Jealousy 
and  suspicion  in  their  lowest  form,  the  constant  imputation  of 
motives,  the  constant  insinuation  of  insincerity  against  those 
which  have  given  no  sign  of  insincerity,  a general  rubbing  up  of 
every  old  sore,  a general  harping  on  every  point  which  can  pos- 
sibly annoy,  the  meeting  of  the  most  friendly  advances  with 
words  of  public  brag  and  bluster — all  this  would  be  thought  base 
and  dishonest — nay,  it  would  be  thought  worse  than  base  and 
dishonest,  it  would  be  thought  ungentlemanly — in  private  life  ; 
it  is  thought  highly  patriotic  and  highly  clever  if  it  is  done 
towards  some  nation  which  is  supposed  to  be  a rival.  Wicked 
men  have  in  this  way  given  themselves  to  sow  strife  between 
the  two  great  bodies  of  English-speaking  men  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  ocean.  Wicked  men  have  in  the  like  sort  given  them- 
selves to  stir  up  strife  between  England  and  Germany,  between 
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England  and  Russia.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  but  a 
few  of  the  very  basest  would  deal  in  the  same  way  in  private 
life.  For  in  private  life  dealings  of  this  kind  are  looked  on  in 
their  real  light  ; it  is  only  in  international  dealings  that  an 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions  of  man  is  looked  on  as  a mark  of 
lofty  and  patriotic  spirit. 

Of  course  the  most  reckless  fire-eater  in  a military  club 
would  not  venture  to  put  forth  such  doctrines  in  so  many 
words.  I believe  that  only  one  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  found  openly  to  blurt  out 
his  regret  that  this  year  has  not  seen  a war  between  England 
and  Russia.  Yet  even  the  man  who  was  sorry  that  there  had 
been  no  “ scrimmage”  would  hardly,  if  he  were  examined,  dare 
to  say  that  he  sought  war  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  regard 
to  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  waged.  If  his  own 
ideas  of  what  constituted  justice  were  not  very  clear,  he  would 
easily  find  ingenious  men  to  put  them  into  presentable  shape. 
Nobody  avowedly  defends  an  unjust  war  ; every  man  main- 
tains that  the  particular  war  which  he  approves  of  is  just. 
If  the  grounds  on  which  a particular  war  is  defended  are  shown 
to  be  such  as  no  one  would  look  on  as  justifying  a quarrel  or 
even  a coldness  in  private  life,  an  ingenious  advocate  can  easily 
appeal  to  the  very  distinctions  which  we  have  already  drawn 
between  the  position  of  individuals  and  the  position  of  nations. 
He  can  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that,  as  nations  have  no  com- 
mon superior,  they  do  right  to  appeal  to  force  in  many  cases  in 
which  among  private  men  the  appeal  to  force  would  be  a crime. 
He  can  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  same  reason,  the  fact 
that  nations  are  in  a state  of  nature,  makes  it  right  and  needful 
to  use  greater  watchfulness  against  the  possible  doings  and 
designs  of  our  neighbours  in  international  matters  than  we  use  in 
private  matters.  But  all  this  in  no  way  justifies  the  temper  or 
the  language  of  which  we  speak.  Reasonable  watchfulness  is 
one  thing  ; constant  suspicion  and  the  constant  offensive  ex- 
pression of  that  suspicion  is  another  thing.  It  is  perfectly 
reasonable  that  England  should  watch  Russia  and  that  Russia 
should  watch  England.  It  is  not  reasonable,  and  it  is  wicked, 
when,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  two  nations  may  have 
grounds  of  quarrel  in  generations  to  come,  speakers  and  writers 
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in  cither  country  use  language  and  stir  up  feelings  which  would 
not  always  be  justifiable,  even  if  the  troops  of  the  one  nation 
were  in  full  march  upon  the  capital  of  the  other. 

We  come  back  then  to  our  original  starting-point.  The 
difference  in  position  between  an  individual  and  a nation  leads 
to  certain  differences  in  the  rules  of  conduct  of  nations  and  of 
individuals.  It  leads,  or  ought  to  lead,  to  no  difference  in  the 
principles  of  their  conduct.  Each  alike,  nation  and  individual, 
should  be  equally  guided  by  justice,  and  by  the  same  standard 
of  justice.  The  difference  is  simply  in  the  way  in  which  redress 
has  to  be  sought  when  the  rules  of  justice  are  transgressed  by 
another.  A war  between  two  nations  may  be  perfectly  just  on 
the  part  of  one  of  those  nations — it  may  even  be  excusable  on 
the  part  of  both — in  a case  in  which  an  appeal  to  force  on  the 
part  of  a private  man  would  be  a crime  against  society.  But  a 
war  cannot  be  just  in  a case  in  which  a private  man  would  be 
held  to  have  received  no  wrong  at  all.  A man  suffers  no  wrong, 
he  is  entitled  to  no  redress,  legal  or  social,  because  another 
man’s  estate  comes  nearer  to  his  own  than  suits  his  fancy.  He 
has  just  as  little  ground  of  complaint  if  the  commercial  success 
of  some  neighbour  hinders  his  schemes  of  prosperity,  or  even 
directly  lessens  his  profits.  If  any  unfair  or  underhand  step,  even 
one  which  the  law  cannot  punish,  has  been  taken,  that  is  another 
matter  ; but  we  are  supposing  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
we  assume  that  the  loss  or  annoyance,  real  or  imaginary,  springs 
from  no  ill  will  or  unworthy  motive,  but  comes  in  the  course  of 
the  natural  ups  and  downs  of  human  affairs.  But  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  thing  in  international  affairs  is  treated  in  quite  another 
way.  In  international  affairs  there  may  be  no  shadow  of  wrong, 
no  danger  of  wrong  ; perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  some 
other  nation  is  increasing  its  territory  or  its  commerce,  and  so 
has  become,  or  may  become,  in  some  way  dangerous  to  our 
interests.  In  many  minds  such  a state  of  things  justifies 
constant  suspicion,  constant  hostile  feeling,  war  on  the  first 
colourable  pretext.  The  cry  may  be  that  the  national  interests 
are  threatened  ; it  may  be  that  the  national  honour  is  touched  ; 
it  may  be  that  what  is  called  the  national  prestige  is  likely  to  be 
lowered.  When  people  talk  about  national  prestige,  we  may 
fairly  ask  them  to  translate  the  outlandish  word  and  to  tell  us 
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how  to  pronounce  it.  Old  England  and  New  England  may 
alike  refuse  to  listen  either  to  arguments  or  to  prophecies 
which  cannot  be  put  forth  in  the  common  English  tongue  of 
both. 

Prestige,  as  far  as  we  can  guess  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  would  seem  to  mean  the  tricks  of  a conjurer ; it  would 
seem  to  be  something  of  the  same  class  as  humbug  and 
buncombe — words  which  are  not  exactly  classical  English,  but 
which  certainly  have  a better  right  to  that  rank  than  prestige. 
If  prestige,  as  an  object  of  national  policy,  perhaps  a subject  of 
warfare,  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  would  seem  to  mean  that 
we  are  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  other  nations  believe  that  we 
are  greater  and  stronger  than  we  really  are,  and  to  fight  them 
— in  order  to  keep  up  the  delusion— if  there  seems  any  chance 
of  the  other  nations  finding  out  the  truth.  The  tales  of  odd 
stratagems  in  warfare,  some  of  which  we  are  often  tempted  to 
disbelieve,  are  strictly  cases  in  which  tricks  of  prestige  are  played 
off  upon  the  enemy.  And  in  actual  warfare  they  may  be  justi- 
fiable enough.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  a nation  to  set 
up  a false  belief  in  its  own  strength  as  something  to  be  enforced 
on  other  nations  by  force  of  arms.  For  prestige  either  means 
this  or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  The  truth  is  that  it  does  mean 
nothing  at  all.  Only  two  classes  of  people  are  likely  to  use  the 
word.  It  is  a favourite  word  with  silly  people  who  think  it 
sounds  fine,  and  with  cunning  people  who  know  that  their 
hearers  will  think  that  it  sounds  fine,  and  that  they  can  thus 
trick  their  hearers  into  thinking  that  there  is  a meaning  when 
there  is  none.  No  one  would  venture  to  bring  the  doctrine  of 
prestige  into  the  dealings  of  individuals.  If  I try  to  gain  any 
point  by  trying  to  make  my  neighbour  believe  that  I am  richer 
or  wiser  or  in  any  other  greater  than  I am,  I am  clearly  a 
scoundrel.  And,  in  truth,  men  would  hardly  venture  to  talk  of 
prestige  in  public  affairs,  if  they  attached  any  meaning,  or  thought 
that  their  hearers  attached  any  meaning,  to  the  word.  The 
only  meaning  which  the  word  can  bear,  if  it  bears  any  meaning 
at  all,  is  one  too  profoundly  immoral  to  be  openly  avowed.  A 
man  is  not  bound  to  show  all  his  weak  points  ; neither  is  a 
nation.  But  a policy  of  jugglery — and  prestige  means  either 
that  or  nothing — a policy  of  constantly  pretending  to  strong 
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points  which  do  not  exist,  is  immoral,  and  therefore  dishonour- 
able, on  the  part  of  either  man  or  nation. 

I say  immoral,  and  therefore  dishonourable.  For  I cannot 
admit  for  either  man  or  nation  any  standard  of  honour  varying 
from  the  law  of  right,  or  even  distinct  from  the  law  of  right. 
Whatever  is  right  is  honourable  ; that  is,  honour  is  its  fitting 
reward.  Whatever  is  wrong  is  dishonourable  ; that  is,  dishonour 
is  its  fitting  punishment.  A battle  won  in  an  unjust  cause,  a 
diplomatic  triumph  won  in  an  unjust  cause,  is  not  honourable, 
but  dishonourable,  to  those  who  win  them.  This  general  propo- 
sition must,  at  least  as  regards  warfare,  be  qualified  by  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  responsibility  which  attach  to  those  who  engage 
in  warfare.  A war  which  is  unjust,  and  therefore  dishonourable 
to  the  king  or  minister  who  orders  it,  may  yet  afford  scope  for 
conduct  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  on  the  part  of 
particular  men  or  bodies  of  men.  A conscript  who  is  dragged  to 
fight  in  a cause  which  he  knows  nothing  about,  a cause  which, 
so  far  as  he  knows  anything  about  it,  he  may  possibly  condemn, 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  injustice  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
fights,  while  the  accidents  of  war  may  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  doing  many  right,  and  therefore  honourable,  actions.  But  the 
mercenary  who,  by  his  own  confession,  sells  himself  for  the  gold 
of  a tyrant  to  help  in  bringing  victims  under  the  tyrant’s  yoke, 
is  clearly  even  more  guilty  than  the  tyrant  himself.  For  the 
tyrant  may  act  under  some  measure  of  self-delusion,  while  the 
mercenary,  whose  avarice  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  the 
tyrant’s  splendid  offers,  sins  above  all  men  with  his  eyes  open. 
Between  the  often  perfectly  blameless  conscript  and  this  last 
lowest  depth  of  shame,  several  various  degrees  of  responsibility 
may  easily  be  conceived.  But  whenever  a war  is  waged  un- 
justly, those  who  are  responsible  for  the  injustice  are  acting 
wrongly  an.d  therefore  dishonourably  ; and  the  mere  fact  of  suc- 
cess in  an  evil  cause  takes  away  nothing,  in  those  to  whom 
the  responsibility  can  be  fairly  brought  home,  from  the  wrong 
and  the  shame  of  the  evil.  Any  standard  of  honour  which 
measures  honour  by  mere  success,  or  which  can  in  any  other  way 
ever  prescribe  conduct  which  is  condemned  by  the  law  of  right, 
is  a standard  not  of  true  but  of  false  honour.1 

1 I have  discussed  these  points  more  fully  in  an  article  on  “The  Law  of 
Honour”  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1876. 
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Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  such  false  standards  of 
honour  abroad,  standards  of  honour  which  are  altogether  distinct 
from  the  law  of  right.  And  it  is  clear  that  such  false  standards 
go  far  to  confuse  men’s  moral  notions,  even  more  in  public  than 
in  private  affairs.  The  “ honour”  of  a nation,  as  that  phrase  is 
used  in  many  mouths,  seems  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  rules  of  right  dealing.  It  not  uncommonly  implies  the 
killing  of  men,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  for  the  sake  of  killing,  with- 
out any  thought  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  killed.  In  the  late  war  between  Russia  and  the  Turk, 
the  cry  was  often  heard,  “ Now  that  the  honour  of  both  sides 
has  been  satisfied,  let  them  do  this  and  that,  make  peace  or  the 
like.”  In  this  use  of  the  word,  “honour”  simply  means  kill- 
ing ; when  it  is  said  that  the  honour  of  both  sides  has  been  satis- 
fied, what  is  meant  is  that  each  side  has  killed  a good  many  of 
the  other  side.  Because  they  have  had  this  supposed  satisfac- 
tion, they  may,  it  is  thought,  be  both  of  them  more  inclined  to 
make  peace.  What  this  has  to  do  with  honour,  in  any  worthy 
sense,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  It  is  the  language  of  professional 
murderers  ; and  yet  it  has  been  often  heard,  both  this  year  and 
last,  from  the  mouths  of  persons  who  are  undoubtedly  respect- 
able in  their  private  conduct.  The  nearest  approach  to  an 
abstract  meaning  that  can  be  put  on  such  a formula  is  that,  when 
a good  many  on  both  sides  have  been  killed,  it  proves  that  both 
sides  can  fight  well,  and  that  to  fight  well  is  honourable  to 
both  sides.  The  answer  is  that  to  fight  well  is  honourable  only 
when  the  fighting  is  done  in  a good  cause.  To  fight  well  in  a 
bad  cause  is  not  honourable.  It  may,  as  we  have  seen,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  honourable  in  particular  men  ; it  cannot 
be  honourable  in  a nation  as  such.  Mere  physical  courage,  apart 
from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  is  no  more  honourable — that  is, 
it  is  no  more  entitled  to  moral  approbation — than  mere  physical 
strength.  Both,  like  any  other  gift  of  mind  or  body,  may  be 
honourable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are 
put.  Or,  again,  as  we  hear  of  an  honourable  war,  so  we  hear  of 
an  honourable  peace.  That  generally  means  a peace  by  which 
the  nation  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  honourable  gains  a good 
deal.  The  gain  may  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 
sheer  force  without  any  claim  of  right,  perhaps  against  the 
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wishes,  and  contrary  to  the  interests,  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  which  is  acquired.  Here  there  can  be  no  honour,  but 
dishonour,  for  the  transaction  is  unjust.  Honour,  in  short,  in  all 
this  class  of  phrases,  simply  means  success,  whether  success 
take  the  form  of  killing  or  any  other.  But  success  is  only 
honourable  in  a moral  sense  when  the  cause  in  which  the  success 
is  won  is  a just  cause.  Any  rule  of  honour  by  which  success, 
simply  as  success,  is  deemed  honourable,  is  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  right,  and  is  therefore  immoral. 

In  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  of  course  not  meant  to  deny 
that,  if  the  only  object  was  to  stop  the  war,  without  regard  to 
the  objects  of  the  war,  such  appeals  as  those  which  have  just 
been  spoken  of  had  a good  ground  to  go  upon.  Whenever 
either  men  or  nations  begin  to  fight,  there  is  always  a tendency 
to  forget  the  objects  which  are  at  stake,  and  to  concentrate  the 
interest  upon  the  fight  itself.  Men  and  nations  alike  are  more 
likely  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace,  when  each  side  has  both 
shown  its  own  prowess  and  has  felt  the  prowess  of  the  other. 
Such  a time  is  therefore  well  chosen  for  the  mediation  of 
neutral  nations  which  simply  wish  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
But  this  is  simply  a calculation  of  prudence.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  “ honour”  of  either  side  in  the  moral 
aspect  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

The  case  of  Russian  and  Turk,  which  was  just  before  put, 
is  one  which  well  illustrates  this  false  line  of  thought.  It  is 
possible  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  honour  to  lose  on 
either  side,  but  on  no  view  could  there  be  honour  to  lose  on 
both  sides.  Each  side,  we  are  told,  had,  at  a certain  stage  of 
the  war,  satisfied  its  honour  ; yet  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  on 
one  side  or  the  other  there  could  be  no  honour.  The  Russian 
war  of  1877  was  not  an  indifferent  act  ; it  was  not  one  of  those 
wars  in  which,  though  there  must  be  a right  side  and  a wrong, 
there  is  still  so  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  way  the  right  and  wrong  lies.  It  was,  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  either  a frightful  national  crime  or  else  an  act  of  almost 
unparalleled  national  virtue.  It  can  be  justified  on  one  ground, 
and  on  one  ground  only.  If  the  Christian  nations  of  South- 
eastern Europe  were  ground  down  under  the  cruel  bondage  of 
alien  taskmasters,  if  they  had  no  power  to  help  themselves,  if 
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the  other  nations  of  Christian  Europe  refused  to  help  them,  if 
the  wrong  had  risen  to  such  a pitch  as  to  be  utterly  intolerable, 
if  it  was  such  that  any  nation  which  had  the  power  was  justi- 
fied in  stepping  in  to  redress  it,  while  Russia,  specially  bound 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  ties  of  race  and  creed,  was  called  on  to 
step  in  before  all  other  powers — if  the  war  was  entered  into  on 
such  grounds  as  these — and,  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people, 
it  undoubtedly  was  entered  into  on  such  grounds — then  no 
war  that  ever  was  waged  was  more  truly  honourable,  because 
none  was  ever  waged  in  a purer  and  more  righteous  cause. 
The  Russian  had  his  honour  to  satisfy,  and  his  honour  could  be 
satisfied  in  one  way  only,  namely  by  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  which  he  had  undertaken — that  is,  the  deliverance  of  his 
brethren.  But,  on  this  view,  the  Turk  had  no  honour  to  sa- 
tisfy. His  whole  position  was  unrighteous,  and  therefore  dis- 
honourable. He  might  show  physical  courage,  and  his  physical 
courage  might  win  the  same  purely  physical  admiration  as  the 
kindred  courage  of  a bulldog.  But  courage  shown  in  an 
unrighteous  cause,  the  courage  of  men  who  were  simply  fight- 
ing for  the  right  of  oppression,  could  not  be  entitled  to  moral 
approbation  ; it  therefore  was  not  honourable.  Of  course,  even 
on  this  showing,  the  distinction  which  has  been  already  drawn 
must  be  drawn  again.  The  deepest  conviction  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Russian  and  the  unrighteousness  of  the  Turk- 
ish cause  does  not  all  imply  the  condemnation  of  each  par- 
ticular Turk.  This  or  that  Turk  might  be  guided  by  tho- 
roughly high  motives  ; he  might  make  displays  of  courage 
in  the  higher  and  truly  honourable  sense  ; he  might  do  worthy 
and  generous  actions  of  other  kinds.  No  conduct  was  ever 
more  truly  honourable  than  that  of  those  Turkish  officers  who 
tried  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  the  massacres  of  1876.  But  the 
Turk  as  a Turk,  the  Turks  as  a body  or  gang,  simply  fought 
for  the  right — at  least  for  the  power — to  do  evil.  Their 
courage  therefore  had  nothing  honourable  about  it,  any  more 
than  the  courage  which  the  murderer  or  burglar  may  show  in 
withstanding  the  policeman.  The  Russian,  in  short,  fought 
that  he  might  save  his  brethren  from  the  foul  and  bloody  pas- 
sions of  the  Turk.  The  Turk  fought  to  keep  for  himself  full 
power  of  gratifying  those  foul  and  bloody  passions.  On  this 
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showine  the  honour  is  all  on  one  side  : the  Russian  had  honour 
to  satisfy  ; the  Turk  had  none. 

But  let  us,  for  argument’s  sake  or  for  dramatic  effect,  turn 
the  tables.  The  war  was,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  either  one  of 
the  noblest  of  crusades  or  else  one  of  the  most  unprovoked 
aggressions  recorded  in  history.  The  Turk  had  certainly  not 
done  to  Russia  any  of  those  direct  wrongs  which  are  commonly 
held  to  justify  war.  Russia  had,  so  to  speak,  no  personal 
ground  for  the  war.  If  the  action  of  Russia  cannot  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  her  warfare  was  waged  to  deliver  her  brethren 
from  intolerable  oppression,  it  cannot  be  justified  on  any  other 
ground.  On  any  other  showing,  the  Russian  march  into  Turk- 
ish territory  was  naked  aggression  on  an  unoffending  neighbour. 
In  such  warfare — again  with  the  limitations  before  drawn — there 
could  be  nothing  honourable,  because  there  would  be  nothing 
just.  On  such  a showing,  the  honour  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Turk,  and  of  the  side  of  the  Turk  only.  Alike  from  the  Rus- 
sian and  from  the  Turkish  side,  the  cry  which  arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  war — “ Each  side  has  now  vindicated  its  honour  ; 
let  them  now  make  peace” — was,  when  thus  put,  simple  non- 
sense. Neither  side  had  vindicated  its  honour,  because  neither 
side  had  done  what,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  was  its  duty. 
The  talk  about  honour  being  vindicated,  because  each  side  had 
fought  well  and  had  inflicted  some  defeats  on  the  other  side, 
implied  a standard  of  honour  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  any  standard  of  duty,  a standard  of  honour  which  made 
honour  to  consist  in  simple  killing. 

So  again,  while  the  same  war  between  Russia  and  the  Turk 
was  going  on,  a still  more  astounding  proof  was  given  of  the 
utter  incapacity  of  some  minds  to  apply  the  laws  of  right  and 
wrong  to  public  affairs.  From  the  point  of  view  which  looks 
on  the  rule  of  the  Turk  as  simply  a foul  tyranny  to  be  swept 
as  soon  as  may  be  from  the  earth,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive a greater  crime  than  that  of  an  Englishman  or  other 
civilized  man  selling  himself  to  the  Turk’s  military  or  naval 
service.  Such  an  one  sells  himself,  for  sheer  lucre  of  gain,  to 
press  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  on  the  necks  of  men  longing  to 
be  free.  He  goes,  sold  body  and  soul,  to  do  any  work  of  blood 
and  treachery  which  his  barbarian  master  may  appoint.  If  it 
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be  allowed  that  the  worst  form  of  oppression  is  a crime,  and  that 
those  who  give  it  their  voluntary  support  are  criminals,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  public  morals  of  Europe  must  be  at  a 
low  ebb  when  men  who  have  sunk  to  this  depth  of  infamy  are 
received  into  the  highest  English  society  and  are  allowed  to 
meet  the  ministers  of  Christian  powers  as  their  diplomatic 
equals.  Of  course  those  who  do  not  see  the  wickedness  of 
supporting  oppression  are  not  likely  to  see  the  special  wicked- 
ness of  those  who  let  themselves  out  for  hire  to  support  it. 
Such  a state  of  mind  is  strange  ; but  still  stranger,  from  every 
point  of  view,  was  the  doctrine  which  appeared  during  the  war  of 
last  year  in  the  letter  of  a special  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
Appealing  to  those  who  altogether  condemned  the  taking  of 
service  with  the  Turk,  he  professed  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  thought  that  those  who  had  taken  it 
had  taken  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  gain.  He  further  thought 
that  even  those  who  disapproved  of  Englishmen  taking  service 
with  the  Turk  ought  still,  as  Englishmen,  to  rejoice  whenever 
their  countrymen  “distinguished  themselves’’  in  the  Turk’s 
service.  There  surely  never  was  a more  instructive  example 
of  incapacity  to  understand  an  adversary’s  position  ; the  ad- 
versary would  say  that  there  never  was  a more  instructive  ex- 
ample of  incapacity  to  understand  the  simplest  moral  truths. 
The  correspondent  failed  to  see  that,  if  those  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  Turk  did  not  enter  it  out  of  love  of  gain,  they 
must  have  entered  it,  if  not  out  of  sheer  love  for  the  service 
of  the  Turk,  at  all  events  in  utter  indifference  to  what  the 
service  of  the  Turk — that  is,  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the 
rule  of  the  Turk — necessarily  implied.  He  failed  to  see  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  adversaries,  the  motives  suggested 
byway  of  defence  were  still  worse  than  the  motive  suggested  by 
way  of  accusation.  He  failed  to  see  that  to  those  adversaries 
his  words  could  convey  no  meaning,  except  that  he  thought  it 
creditable  for  Englishmen,  English  officers,  that  they  should 
be  thought  to.  have  undertaken  to  enforce  the  rule  of  murder, 
rape,  and  robbery,  out  of  sheer  love  for  the  rule  of  murder, 
rape,  and  robbery.  He  was  arguing  with  men  whose  answer 
wculd  be  that  he  who  fights  for  the  Turk,  and  does  not  do 
it  for  money,  must  do  it  from  motives  yet  worse  than  the 
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love  of  money.  For  in  their  eyes  the  work  of  the  Turk  is 
the  work  of  the  devil,  and  the  man  who  docs  the  devil’s 
work  for  money  is  surely  one  degree  less  guilty  than  the  man 
who  does  the  devil’s  work  out  of  sheer  love  for  it.  Even 
stranger  was  the  argument  that  those  who  thus  thought 
should  rejoice  when  their  countrymen  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Turk’s  service.  That  is,  he  called  on  men  to  rejoice 
because  their  countrymen  were  successfully  doing  the  work 
of  the  devil.  Englishmen  were  to  rejoice  because  other  Eng- 
lishmen had  done  something  to  strengthen  the  dominion  of 
evil.  For  what  was  in  such  a case  meant  by  a man  “ dis- 
tinguishing himself  ” was  that  he  was  doing  all  the  mischief 
in  his  power,  that  he  was  advancing  the  evil  cause  at  the 
expense  of  the  good.  The  result,  if  there  were  any,  of  the  acts 
by  which  he  distinguished  himself  was  to  kill  a good  many 
men  who  were  fighting  in  a righteous  cause,  and  to  give  to 
men  who  were  fighting  in  an  unrighteous  cause  a wider  scope 
for  working  their  foul  and  bloody  will.  To  such  an  extent  had 
the  false  standard  of  honour  blinded  some  minds  that  mere  mi- 
litary “ distinction” — in  plain  words,  successful  killing — had 
come  to  be  looked  as  something  in  which  all  should  rejoice, 
even  those  who  deemed  that  the  distinction  was  won — that  is, 
that  the  killing  was  done — in  the  vilest  of  causes.  Those 
who  kept  their  moral  sense  of  course  refused  to  rejoice.  They 
looked  on  the  deeds  of  the  English  traitors  to  Christendom 
simply  as  they  would  look  on  any  other  evil  deeds  of  their 
countrymen  in  a foreign  land.  They  looked  at  the  “ distinc- 
tions” won  by  the  hirelings  of  the  Turk  exactly  as  they  would 
look  on  the  “distinctions”  which  an  Englishman  who  had 
joined  a band  of  Sicilian  brigands  might  gain  by  a gallant  resist- 
ance to  the  Carabinieri.  The  cause  would  certainly  not  be 
worse  ; the  display  of  skill  and  courage  might  be  equal.  But 
then  the  criminals  in  the  other  case  are  “ gallant  officers,” 
honourable  gentlemen,  ’ ’ and  a long  string  of  names  of  the  same 
class.  But  “gallantry”  and  “honour”  are,  as  long  experience 
shows,  not  inconsistent  with  the  doing  of  the  foulest  crimes, 
public  and  private.  Only,  by  the  strangest  reasoning  of  all,  in 
one  notorious  case,  it  seems  to  be  held  that  a lesser  private 
crime  has  been  wiped  out  by  a greater  public  crime. 
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All  this  shows  an  imperfect  conception  of  national  morality. 
The  false  standard  of  so-called  honour  is  put  in  the  place  of  the 
true  standard  of  duty.  But  the  standard  even  of  false  honour  is 
a worthy  one  compared  with  the  standard  which  we  have  of  late 
seen  most  commonly  set  up,  the  base  standard  of  interest. 
The  standard  of  honour  has  about  it  a certain  feeble  reflexion 
of  the  standard  of  right  ; in  a community  which  had  no  standard 
of  action  at  all,  where  every  man  did  as  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  if  such  a community  could  not  rise  to  the  conception  of 
the  standard  of  right,  it  would  be  a distinct  advance  to  raise 
them  to  a conception  of  the  standard  of  honour.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  interest  hardly  needs  to  be  preached  anywhere.  The 
teaching  that  right,  and  even  honour,  are  to  go  for  nothing  in 
national  dealings,  the  teaching  that  we  are  to  seek  only  our 
own  interest,  never  mind  how  much  wrong  is  thereby  inflicted 
on  others,  can  hardly  be  preached  as  a novelty.  It  comes  very 
much  to  this,  that  a nation  is  to  act  in  public  matters  as  the 
worst  men  in  the  nation  act  in  private  matters.  Happily  a 
nation  is  commonly  better  than  its  worst  men,  and  the  evilspel 
of  interest  has  evidently  found  that  it  had  a dangerous 
adversary  in  the  gospel  of  right.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
the  vials  of  wrath  of  a certain  section  of  the  English  press  are 
poured  out,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  upon  all  who 
venture  to  think  that  a crime  does  not  become  a virtue  if  it  is 
held  to  promote  British  interests.  The  impassioned  fanatic 
on  the  one  hand,  the  heavy  sneerer  on  the  other,  would  not  be 
leagued  together  against  the  unhappy  being  called  a “philan- 
thropist,” if  they,  the  professed  haters  of  mankind,  did  not  find 
that  the  lovers  of  mankind  are  still  a considerable  body.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  has  the  doctrine  been  dinned  into 
English  ears  that  it  matters  not  with  what  criminals  we  ally  our- 
selves, it  matters  not  to  what  crimes  we  give  our  countenance — 
the  next  stage  would  be  that  it  does  not  matter  what  crimes  we 
do  with  our  own  hands — provided  that  what  are  called  “ British 
interests”  are  in  any  way  advanced  by  those  crimes.  No  one 
but  the  very  basest  of  men  would  dare  to  avow  that  he  acted 
on  such  principles  in  common  life.  No  one  would  dare  to  avow 
that  it  was  the  rule  of  his  own  personal  conduct  that  he  cared 
not  what  crimes  were  done,  what  sufferings  were  borne  by 
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other  men,  provided  the  general  result  conduced  to  his  own 
interest.  If  any  man  acts  on  such  principles,  common  shame 
hinders  him  from  publicly  proclaiming  them.  For  such  a man 
would  be  generally  shunned  ; people  would  be  afraid  to  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  one  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  do 
them  an  ill  turn  at  any  moment.  Corporate  bodies  are  said, 
because  of  their  divided  responsibility,  to  be  less  scrupulous 
than  individuals  ; but  we  cannot  conceive  any  corporate  body 
avowing  that  it  acted  on  principles  of  such  base  and  unmiti- 
gated selfishness.  It  is  only  when  the  affairs  of  nations  are 
concerned  that  it  is  openly  avowed  that  the  laws  of  morality 
are  to  be  wholly  cast  aside,  and  that  anything  may  be  connived 
at,  perhaps  that  any  thing  may  be  done,  provided  only  the 
national  interests  may  gain  by  it.  We  are,  in  short,  again 
brought  back  to  the  old  story  ; obvious  as  may  seem  the  rule 
that  we  should  apply  to  the  dealings  of  nations  the  same  rules 
of  right  which  we  apply  to  the  dealings  of  individuals,  as  a fact 
men  do  not  so  apply  them.  There  is  a famous  despatch  which 
all  who  have  followed  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  have  by 
heart,  which  puts  the  doctrine  of  indifference  to  wrong  in  a 
clearer  form  than  any  other.  In  that  despatch  it  was  declared  to 
be  a matter  of  indifference  whether  10,000  or  20,000  Bulgarians 
were  murdered,  because  English  interests  demanded  the  sup- 
port of  the  power — a power  allowed  to  be  addicted  to  “ fearful 
excesses” — by  whom  the  murders  were  wrought,  and  because 
any  change  which  might  remove  or  weaken  the  murdering 
power  “ would  be  most  detrimental  to  ourselves.”  Here  is  the 
cvilspel  in  its  fulness.  A civilized  nation  upholds  a murderous 
power  with  its  eyes  open  ; the  nature  of  its  ally,  his  tendency  to 
” fearful  excesses,”  is  fully  admitted  ; but  his  alliance  is  still  to 
be  maintained,  because  it  is  thought  to  be  for  the  civilized 
nation’s  interest.  One  of  the  old  prophets  might  have  said  in 
the  like  case,  “ Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly,  and  love  them 
that  hate  the  Lord?”  The  teaching  of  the  new  lights  is 
different.  That  tells  us  that,  be  our  ally  what  he  may,  be  his 
victims  10,000  or  20,000,  our  knowledge  of  his  nature  ” cannot 
be  a sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  a policy  which  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  followed  with  due  regard  to  our  own  interest.” 
Those  who  think  otherwise  are  ” shallow  politicians  or  persons 
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who  have  allowed  their  feelings  of  revolted  humanity  to  make 
them  forget  the  capital  interests  involved  in  the  question.”  1 

Here  the  most  profound  public  immorality  to  which  the 
heart  of  man  can  reach  is  unblushingly  avowed.  The  last  faint 
tribute  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  is  cast  aside  ; interest  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  rule  ; any  amount  of  crime  is  to  be  coun- 
tenanced and  upheld,  if  only  we  profit  by  it  ; humanity  is 
spoken  of  only  as  a mere  troublesome  intruder  which  is  to  be 
shown  its  place  and  taught  not  to  meddle  with  the  divine  law  of 
interest.  A principle  is  laid  down  which  would  justify  any 
cruelty,  any  treachery,  any  break  of  international  law,  if  we  only 
believe  that  the  crime  is  conducive  to  our  interest.  The  preacher 
of  this  doctrine  has  no  right  to  condemn  the  foulest  deeds  that 
are  written  in  history,  if  only  those  who  did  them  had  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  interests  of  their  own  kingdom  or  common- 
wealth would  be  promoted  by  them.  The  moral  creed  of  the 
votaries  of  interest  has  perhaps  never  been  so  fully  carried  out  in 
practice  as  it  was  by  the  Order  of  the  Assassins. 

Now,  if  the  author  of  this  famous  despatch  stood  by  himself, 
he  might  be  pointed  at  as  a strange  and  ugly  moral  phaenomenon. 
The  unhappy  thing  is  that  he  does  not  stand  by  himself,  that  he 
is  no  worse  than  thousands  of  others,  that  his  doctrines  are  fully 
accepted  by  a large  section,  we  may  without  doubt  say  the  larger 
section,  both  of  the  English  press  and  of  what  is  called  English 
“ society.”  It  is  the  fashionable  thing,  it  is  thought  fine,  it  is 
thought  clever,  to  avow  the  most  thorough  contempt  for  all 
scurples  grounded  on  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and  un- 
blushingly to  avow  interest  as  the  only  law  of  public  action. 
Now,  in  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, there  has  been  a tendency  this  way.  And  the  vice  has, 
like  other  vices,  found  out  the  way  to  veil  itself  under  an  attrac- 
tive shape.  As  long  as  men  do  not  sin  for  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage, they  are  apt  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  sinning.  The 
idea  that  they  are  acting  on  behalf  of  their  country  invests  the 
crime  with  a halo  of  patriotism.  One  set  of  men  practically 
infer  that  their  own  country  must  be  in  the  right  in  everything  ; 
another  set  are  ready  to  maintain  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 

1 Despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  Lord  Derby.  Blue  Book,  Turkey,  No. 
I,  1877,  p.  197. 
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interests  of  the  country  are  the  sole  rule.  In  all  times  and 
places,  men  have,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  acted  on  these 
principles  ; but  there  have  been  few  times  and  places  where 
they  have  been  so  impudently  avowed  as  principles  of  action 
as  we  have  seen  them  within  the  last  two  years.  The  speech 
in  Thucydides  where  Kleon  argues  against  mercy  to  the 
Mitylenaian  captives  goes  a long  way  on  the  road  of  political 
immorality  ; but  it  is  quite  outshone  by  the  English  despatch. 
To  slaughter,  or  to  propose  to  slaughter,  several  thousand 
men  in  cold  blood,  and  calmly  to  justify  the  act  as  a terror- 
striking  example  to  others,  is  certainly  revolting  to  humanity. 
But  Kleon  defended  it  directly  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
promote  Athenian  interests,  and  the  new  doctrine  expressly 
teaches  that,  when  the  sovereign  voice  of  interest  speaks,  the 
murmurs  of  revolted  humanity  are  not  to  be  listened  to.  And 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  make  the  argument  of 
Kleon  decidedly  the  less  monstrous  of  the  two.  The  persons 
for  whose  slaughter  Kleon  pleaded  had  actually  dealt  a great 
blow,  not  to  some  distant  and  shadowy  interests  of  Athens, 
but  to  her  real  power  in  the  midst  of  a dangerous  war.  There 
was  even  some  shadow  of  reason  for  looking  on  them  as  criminals 
brought  for  trial  before  a competent  court.  In  truth,  if  instead 
of  the  lives  of  thousands  being  at  stake,  it  had  been  one  or  two 
lives  only — if,  in  short,  the  course  which  Kleon  counselled  had 
been  an  execution  instead  of  a massacre — the  deed,  if  it  could 
not  be  justified,  might  easily  have  been  palliated.  To  put  to 
death,  or  to  justify  the  proposal  for  putting  to  death,  a crowd  of 
prisoners  whom  there  was  some  pretence  for  looking  on  as  rebels, 
revolting  as  it  was  to  humanity,  was  certainly  less  revolting  than 
the  profession  of  callous  indifference  on  the  part  of  England 
whether  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  people  were  murdered, 
not  because  they  had  done  or  planned  any  kind  of  mischief 
towards  England,  not  because  their  slaughter  in  anyway  directly 
profited  England,  but  because  it  was  fancied  that  any  interfe- 
rence with  the  power  which  murdered  them  might  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  another  power,  a power  which  again  had  not  done 
or  planned  any  mischief  towards  England,  but  which  it  was 
feared  might  do  or  plan  some  such  mischief  at  some  unknown 
time. 
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These  last  words  may  bring  us  to  another  point  in  which  cer- 
tain doctrines  as  to  national  conduct  which  widely  prevail  seem 
to  differ  altogether  from  what  is  commonly  looked  on  as  just 
and  fair  in  private  dealings.  We  have  referred  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  thought  becoming  to  cherish  every  kind  of  bitter  feel- 
ing towards  this  or  that  nation,  even  though  no  actual  wrong 
has  been  suffered,  because  it  is  thought  possible  that  some 
danger  may  come  from  that  nation  some  time  or  other.  So 
many  things  happen  unexpectedly  that  is  well  to  be  prepared 
against  any  chance  ; that  is,  it  is  well  always  to  be  in  a reason- 
able state  of  general  preparation.  No  nation  ought  to  neglect 
its  defences,  any  more  than  a man  ought  to  go  to  bed  without 
locking  his  door.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  a nation  to  keep  up  its 
defences  ; it  is  another  thing  for  a nation  ostentatiously  to  blow 
a trumpet  to  say  that  it  is  strengthening  its  defences  expressly 
against  some  other  nation  which  has  done  it  no  wrong,  which 
shows  no  sign  of  any  thought  of  doing  it  wrong.  The  two  na- 
tions themselves,  each  in  its  own  country,  may  be  so  placed  that 
neither  of  these  has  the  slightest  provocation  to  hurt  the  other, 
while  each  has  every  motive  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the 
other.  Each  most  likely,  like  all  the  powers  of  the  world  when 
they  have  a chance,  is  an  advancing,  often  a conquering,  power. 
But  neither  of  these  two  has  advanced  or  conquered  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  ; neither  has  any  temptation  to  advance  or 
conquer  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  each  may  have  dis- 
tant possessions  which  do  not  come  anywhere  near  each  other, 
but  which,  as  both  powers  are  fond  of  advancing  and  conquer- 
ing, may  perhaps  meet  some  generations  hence.  Now  one 
would  have  thought  that  in  such  a case  the  wise  thing  was  for 
the  two  nations  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  keep  up 
friendly  feelings  towards  one  another,  in  order  that,  if  their 
frontiers  ever  should  meet,  the  meeting  may  be  a meeting,  not 
of  enemies,  but  of  friends.  The  rules  of  morality  certainly  dic- 
tate such  a course  ; one  would  have  thought  that  the  rules  of 
prudence  dictated  the  same.  But  the  doctrine  of  interest,  as 
now  received,  seems  to  teach  that,  in  such  a case,  we  are  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  provoke  and  insult  the  power  which  may, 
generations  hence,  become  our  neighbour.  It  is  not  only  to  be 
suspected  and  guarded  against  ; it  is  to  be  hated  and  con- 
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demned  beforehand  on  the  strength  of  the  mischief  which  it 
may  do  some  time.  Though  it  may  not  have  shown  the 
slightest  wish  to  become  our  enemy  or  our  rival,  it  is  to  be 
driven  to  become  our  rival  and  our  enemy  even  against  its  will. 
The  vilest  system  of  oppression  is  to  be  countenanced  and 
upheld,  if  it  is  thought  that  by  upholding  it  we  may  thwart 
some  design  or  other  of  this  power  of  which  we  arc  determined 
to  make  an  enemy  at  all  hazard.  This,  and  nothing  else, 
seems  to  be  just  now  the  practical  teaching  doctrine  of  interest. 
This  kind  of  national  conduct,  so  we  are  now  told,  is  that 
which  is  likely  to  pay  among  other  nations  ; this  is  the  way  to 
enlarge  our  prestige,  to  maintain  our  honour,  and,  it  would 
seem,  to  fill  our  pockets  into  the  bargain.  In  the  view  of  such 
clear  and  undoubted  interests  as  these,  we  are  taught  to 
uphold  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  to  hold  it  for  a matter  of 
indifference,  perhaps  for  a matter  for  merriment,  when  he 
massacres  10,000  or  20,000  of  the  oppressed.  Let  them 
perish  ; let  us  do  nothing  to  save  them,  nothing  to  avenge 
them.  Let  us  back  up  the  murdering  power  all  the  same  ; if 
we  fail  to  back  it  up,  if  we  save  a single  victim  from  its  fangs, 
something  very  terrible,  we  know  not  exactly  what,  may  hap- 
pen, we  know  not  exactly  where,  in  the  time  of  our  descend- 
ants, we  know  not  exactly  how  many  generations  off. 

Now  so  many  terrible  things  have  happened  in  our  own 
time  and  in  earlier  times,  that  we  may  fairly  risk  the  prediction 
that  something  very  terrible  will  happen  within  a limit  of  time 
and  space  so  wide  as  that  which  is  all  that  we  can  give  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  question  is,  whether  we  can  so  arrange  the  history  of 
the  world  beforehand  as  to  stop  the  terrible  thing  from  happen- 
ing, or  at  least  to  move  it,  if  it  must  happen,  to  some  time  and 
place  which  may  not  affect  our  own  prestige,  our  own  honour,  or 
our  own  interest.  As  a rule,  schemes  for  settling  future  history 
come  to  very  little.  And  the  schemes  of  diplomatists  come  to 
even  less  than  other  schemes.  These  subtle  men  who  can  spy 
dangers  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  or  of  years,  can 
hardly  ever  see  what  is  going  on  under  their  own  noses.  As 
a rule,  somebody  does  see  what  is  going  on,  and  he  is  laughed 
at  for  his  pains.  But  the  diplomatists  never  see  any  thing. 
When  a great  war  is  just  going  to  break  out,  they  commonly 
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tell  us  that  the  prospect  of  things  is  unusually  peaceful.  They 
laughed  at  the  notion  of  united  Italy  ; they  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  united  Germany.  But  Germany  and  Italy  are 
united.  Three  years  ago  they  looked  on  the  revolt  of 
Herzegovina  as  a thing  which  could  easily  be  put  down,  and 
of  which  nothing  great  could  come.  There  were  those  who 
knew  better,  and  who  were  laughed  at  for  knowing  better.  Two 
years  back  the  scheme  of  making  Bulgaria  into  a tributary 
principality  was  solemnly  declared  to  be  “ out  of  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  ” Since  then  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
to  put  the  thing  delicately,  has  somehow  been  widened.  Even 
last  year  diplomatists  ruled  it  as  an  eleventh  commandment, 
that  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  should  be  nowhere  cut  short. 
A little  time  back  at  Berlin  they  were  busy  breaking  their  own 
law  at  every  frontier.  It  still  raises  mirth  to  hint  that  a Greek 
prince  may  possibly  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  New  Rome.  The 
mirth  may  be  borne,  when  we  remember  how  short  a time  it  is 
since  the  same  kind  of  mirth  was  awakened  by  the  thought  of 
a Savoyard  prince  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Old  Rome. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  strange  in  this  union 
between  a capacity  for  seeing  things  afar  and  an  incapacity  for 
seeing  things  near  at  hand.  It  makes  us  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  these  very  distant  objects  are  seen  at  all,  whether  they 
exist  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  British  refusal  to  accept  the 
Berlin  memorandum  staved  off  the  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions which  might  arise  from  a Russian  occupation  of  Karako- 
rum in  the  twenty-first  century.  It  is  more  certain  that  this 
policy,  which  may  be  so  superhumanly  wise  at  a distance,  has 
lost  England  the  chance  which  lay  immediately  before  her  of 
taking  the  highest  place  in  Europe  as  the  protector  of  oppressed 
nations.  With  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world,  England  might 
have  won  to  herself  the  attachment  of  all  the  nations  of  South- 
eastern Europe.  To  ordinary  understandings  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  course  dictated  alike  by  considerations  of  honour  and 
by  considerations  of  interest.  In  fact,  things  look  as  if 
honesty  were  the  best  policy  after  all.  At  least  it  would  seem 
more  politic  to  make  the  greatest  possible  number  of  friends, 
rather  than,  according  to  the  new  doctrine  of  interest,  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  enemies. 

All  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conception  <jf 
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patriotism,  as  generally  understood  in  our  day,  needs  to  be 
greatly  altered.  Arnold  said  a wise  thing  when  he  spoke  of 
“ exclusive  patriotism”  as  ” a prejudice  of  barbarism.”  And, 
as  many  people  seem  to  understand  patriotism,  it  is  a 
barbarous  prejudice  indeed.  It  is  something  which  is  largely 
mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the  false  gods,  prestige,  honour, 
and  interest,  but  which  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do  with 
true  views  of  national  morality.  It  is  a kind  of  patriotism 
which  consists  more  in  shouting  than  in  any  thing  else,  but  its 
shouts  seem  to  be  commonly  called  forth  with  very  little  regard 
to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  thing  shouted  about.  Or  rather 
it  seems  to  be  thought  unpatriotic  to  bring  in  the  notion  of 
right  and  wrong  at  all.  A battle,  we  will  say,  is  won,  or  a 
piece  of  territory  is  acquired,  whether  as  the  result  of  the 
battle,  as  the  result  of  a secret  treaty,  or  in  any  other  way. 
Under  pain  of  being  pointed  at  as  unpatriotic,  we  are  bound 
to  shout  for  the  victory  or  the  new  piece  of  territory.  To  ask 
whether  either  victory  or  territory  is  won  in  a good  cause  is 
unpatriotic.  The  theory  is  that  which  we  have  already  come 
across,  either  that  our  own  country  sets  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  and  that  the  fact  that  our  own  country  has  done  a 
thing  of  itself  proves  it  to  be  right,  or  else  that  right  and 
wrong  do  not  matter  at  all  when  our  own  country  is  concerned. 
This  again  is  the  doctrine  of  interest,  only  clothed,  no  longer 
in  a diplomatic  shape,  but  in  one  more  jovial  and  popular.  And 
this  kind  of  talk  is  generally  coupled  with  a profound  conviction 
that  the  nation  with  which  it  is  thought  fine  to  pick  a quarrel  is 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  wickedness,  that  all  its  actions, 
purposes,  motives,  must  be  inherently  evil.  It  is  indeed 
unpatriotic  to  think  otherwise.  Yet  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  same  rule  must  apply  equally  to  every  nation  all  round, 
and  that  if  nation  A is  justified  in  taking  its  own  acts  as  the 
standard  of  right,  nation  B is  at  least  excusable  in  doing  the 
same.  But  no,  it  would  be  unpatriotic  to  think  that — we  will 
not  say  any  other  nation,  but  the  particular  nation  with  which 
we  have  taken  it  into  our  heads  to  quarrel — can  have  any  excuse 
for  any  thing  that  it  does  or  thinks.  This  is  the  patriotism  of 
toasts  and  songs,  the  patriotism  of  disturbers  of  public  meet- 
ings and  of  blustering  ministers  at  public  dinners,  the  patriot- 
ism which  thinks  that  a grave  argument  whether  a certain  line 
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of  policy  is  right  or  wrong  is  best  answered  by  a cry  for  the 
song  of  “Rule  Britannia.’’  All  this  shows  the  feeling  in  a 
grotesque  outward  shape  ; but  the  outward  grotesqueness  is  the 
index  of  very  real  and  very  dangerous  doctrines  within.  It  is 
the  practical  belief  of  large  classes  in  every  country  that  it  is 
unpatriotic  to  believe  that  our  own  country  can  be  wrong  in  any 
case.  It  seems  further  to  be  their  practical  belief  that,  even  be- 
fore the  country  is  committed  to  any  course,  it  is  unpatriotic 
to  argue  against  that  course  which  makes  it  easiest  to  brag 
about  “Rule  Britannia,’’  or  whatever  may  answer  to  “Rule 
Britannia’’  in  the  national  song-book.  Every  patriotic  Eng- 
lishman— every  patriotic  man  of  any  other  nation— will  hope 
that  his  country  is  able  to  fight  three  campaigns  if  there  be  good 
cause  for  fighting  them.  But  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  hope 
that  his  country  will  never  fight  even  a single  campaign  without 
a good  cause.  But  the  latter  half  of  the  doctrine  has  in  many 
ears  an  unpatriotic  sound  ; at  any  rate,  it  does  not  sound  so 
patriotic  as  the  former  half.  When  the  question  is,  “ Shall 
we  go  to  war  or  not  ?’’  a large  class  of  minds  seems  to  discern 
a certain  patriotic  sound  about  the  affirmative,  a certain 
unpatriotic  sound  about  the  negative  answer.  The  negative 
answer  implies  at  least  the  possibility  either  that  the  nation 
might  be  unable  to  do  what  it  undertakes,  or  that  it  might  be 
wrong  in  undertaking  it.  This  last  extreme  supposition,  the 
belief  that  the  nation  to  which  we  ourselves  belong  can  possibly 
be  in  the  wrong,  is  of  course  altogether  unpatriotic.  And  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  partisan  writers  come  to  identify  the  nation 
with  their  own  party,  and  at  how  great  a distance  they  can 
smell  the  lack  of  patriotism.  There  was  an  amusing  instance 
of  this  in  a late  number  of  one  of  the  chief  English  periodicals. 
The  writer  is  maintaining  the  curious  paradox  that  there  is  an 
analogy  between  those  Englishmen  who  just  now  protested 
against  the  Turk’s  oppression  of  Eastern  Europe  and  those 
Englishmen  who,  seventy  years  back,  did  not  protest  against 
the  elder  Buonaparte’s  oppression  of  Western  Europe.  The 
passage  stands  thus  : 

“ In  every  controversy  to  assume  that  this  country  is  in  the  wrong,  to  at- 
tribute base  motives,  to  predict  disastrous  consequences,  such  have  been  the 
persistent  ‘ notes  ’ of  Liberal  criticism  ever  since  the  Conservative  Government 
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came  into  power.  By  steady  perseverance  in  this  way  of  looking  at  things,  a 
habit  of  mind  is  generated  in  which  the  censure  originally  directed  against  the 
administration  is  in  the  end  fastened  upon  the  country.  Until  this  carping 
temper  has  ceased  to  prevail  in  Liberal  policy,  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  masses 
of  the  English  people,  among  whom,  whatever  may  be  the  casual  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  national  pride  is  still  strong,  will  be  drawn  into  the  current  of 
Liberalism.” 1 

The  Liberal  party  in  England,  it  need  not  be  said,  has  done 
nothing  of  the  kind,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  that  is  implied. 
“ Base  motives”  may  have  been  attributed  where  they  were 
obvious,  where,  as  in  the  open  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
interest,  they  were  avowed.  As  for  what,  in  the  grand  style,  is 
called  ” predicting  disastrous  consequences,”  those  who  happen 
to  have  sharper  eyes  than  the  diplomatists  can  afford  to  share 
the  fate  of  Micaiah  and  Kalchas.  Nor  has  the  English  Liberal 
party  assumed  that  in  every  controversy  their  own  country  is  in 
the  wrong  ; what  they  did  was  to  try  to  keep  their  country  from 
getting  into  the  wrong.  By  the  light  of  nature  we  might  be 
inclined  to  think  that  so  to  do  was  the  highest  effort  of  patriot- 
ism. But  it  must  be  allowed  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
interest,  it  is  an  effort  which  is  very  likely  not  to  profit  him  who 
makes  it.  For  nations,  like  individuals,  are  apt  to  like  flattery 
better  than  good  advice.  The  point  which  is  really  instructive 
in  the  passage  quoted  is  that  it  is  assumed  as  something  beyond 
controversy  that  no  wise,  seemingly  no  patriotic,  man  will  run  the 
risk  of  giving  his  countiy  good  advice.  It  is  assumed  that  it  is 
an  unpardonable  offence,  one  at  which  “national  pride”  will 
naturally  revolt,  to  think  that  one’s  own  country  can  be  in  the 
wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  to  act  as  if  we  thought  so.  “ National 
pride”  must  be  an  extremely  silly  feeling  if  it  cannot  endure  the 
doctrine  that  the  nation  is  not  infallible.  We  do  not  look  on  a 
man  as  wise  who  directs  his  own  actions  and  his  estimate  of  them 
by  such  a rule  as  this.  We  do  not  think  a man  a wise  or  sincere 
friend  who  directs  his  conduct  towards  his  friends,  or  even  his 
parents,  by  such  a rule.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  the  right  thing 
with  regard  to  the  common  parent,  our  country? 

It  is  singular  again  how  thoroughly  the  word  “patriotism” 
has  come  to  mean  something  which  has  to  do  with  the  foreign 

1 Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1877,  p.  327. 
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rather  than  the  domestic  affairs  of  a nation.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a man  would,  in  the  present  temper  of  a large  English 
party,  get  any  credit  for  patriotism  by  struggling  for  internal 
reforms  or  liberties  of  any  kind.  In  the  case  of  a civil  war  the 
claim  might  perhaps  be  allowed  ; for  civil  war  has  so  much  of 
likeness  to  foreign  affairs  that  it  involves  thejslement  of  fighting. 
But  it  may  really  be  doubted  whether  a man  who,  by  getting  a 
bill  through  Parliament,  or  by  any  other  means,  should  confer 
some  real  benefit  on  the  country  of  a purely  peaceful  kind 
would  be  thought  to  be  patriotic  at  all.  It  is  not  meant  that  he 
would  fail  to  receive  honour  ; but  the  honour  which  he  would 
receive  would  be  of  another  kind.  Large  bodies  of  men  would 
never  think  of  applying  the  name  “patriot”  to  him.  His 
patriotism,  if  actually  asserted,  would  perhaps  not  be  denied  ; 
but  there  are  many  into  whose  minds  it  would  never  come  to 
assert  it.  Such  actions  as  those  just  supposed  are  not  the  kind 
of  actions  which  a vast  class  of  people  think  of  when  they  speak 
of  patriotism.  Could  such  a case  happen  as  that  of  England 
having  to  choose  between  Indian  dominion  and  trial  by  jury,  it 
is  certain  that  a great  many  people  would  choose  Indian  do- 
minion. Other  nations  before  now  have  made  the  same  kind  of 
choice  almost  directly.  They  have  sold  the  internal  freedom  of 
their  country  for  its  supposed  external  glory.  Patriotism,  in  the 
received  view,  must  be  something  which  has  to  do  with  other 
nations,  something  which  has  to  do  with  making  a show  in  the 
face  of  other  nations  ; it  is  well  if  it  does  not  mean  defying, 
crowing  over,  insulting,  alienating,  all  other  nations.  It  is  some- 
thing which  has  more  to  do  with  the  bigness  of  a nation  than 
with  its  greatness,  perhaps  not  even  with  its  actual  bigness,  but 
with  the  prestige  or  make-belief  of  its  bigness.  For  there  can 
be  no  true  greatness  either  of  a man  or  of  a nation  where  the 
rule  of  right  is  forgotten.  But  in  the  rush  after  mere  bigness 
or  the  prestige  of  bigness  the  rule  of  right  is  very  easily  for- 
gotten indeed. 

We  are  here  again,  on  the  point  of  patriotism,  as  on  every 
other,  brought  back  to  our  grand  primary  doctrine.  There  is  in 
the  concerns  of  nations,  as  there  is  in  the  concerns  of  individuals, 
a law  of  right,  and  this  law  of  right  is  the  same,  though  its 
sanctions  may  be  somewhat  different,  both  in  the  concerns  of 
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nations  and  in  the  concerns  of  individuals.  The  true  patriot  is 
the  man  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  the  true 
patriot  holds  that  there  is  no  welfare  worthy  of  the  name  apart 
from  right  dealing.  He  will  be  zealous  for  the  dignity,  the 
glory,  even  for  the  interest,  of  his  country  ; but  he  will  be 
zealous  for  them  only  so  far  as  dignity,  glory,  and  interest  are 
compatible  with  right.  Or  rather,  he  will  make  no  such  reser- 
vation, because  he  will  hold  that  no  true  dignity,  no  true  glory, 
no  true  interest,  can  be  found  anywhere  but  in  the  path  of 
right.  He  will  wish  to  see  his  country  hold  a high  and  honour- 
able place  among  other  nations  ; but  he  will  hold  that  such  a 
high  and  honourable  place  is  not  won  by  brag  and  strut  and 
bluster  in  the  face  of  other  nations.  He  will  hold  that  it  is  not 
won  by  abject  flattery  of  tyrants,  by  base  slander  of  their 
victims,  by  making  promises  to  struggling  nations  only  to  lure 
them  to  destruction.  When  an  administration  follows  such  a 
policy  as  this,  the  patriot  “ censures” — it  is  a very  mild  word — 
that  administration  ; if  the  nation  seems  in  danger  of  following 
the  policy  of  such  an  administration,  he  warns  the  nation  of  its 
danger ; if  the  nation  hopelessly  commits  itself  to  such  a 
policy,  he  must  take  the  last  step  of  “ censuring”  the  nation 
itself.  He  cannot,  even  though  national  pride  be  drawn  into 
some  other  current,  bring  himself  to  call  evil  good  and  good 
evil.  He  will  warn  and  protest  as  long  as  warning  and  protes- 
tation are  of  the  slightest  avail  ; if  the  “ current  ” of  “ national 
pride”  be  too  strong,  he  can  only  wait  and  hope  and  pray  till 
the  torrent  shall  have  passed  by  and  spent  itself. 

One  other  sign  of  the  prevailing  laxity  with  regard  to 
national  morality  is  the  way  in  which  a large  class  of  people  find 
it  impossible  to  understand  the  moral  indignation  which,  in 
minds  which  have  kept  their  moral  sense,  is  awakened  by  great 
public  crimes.  They  seem  to  expect  us  to  discuss  great  ques- 
tions of  national  right  and  wrong  in  as  calm  a tone  as  if  they 
were  questions  of  ordinary  internal  politics,  where  the  ques- 
tion really  is  only  a question  of  means  to  an  end.  They 
cannot  bear  to  hear  deeds  of  wrong  and  the  doers  of  deeds 
of  wrong  spoken  of  by  their  right  names.  We  ought  to  speak 
of  them  gently  and  civilly,  as  the  noble  lords  and  honourable 
gentlemen  which  they  conventionally  are.  No  doubt  in  the 
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professed  indignation  which  is  aroused  whenever  a man  calls  a 
spade  a spade  in  public  affairs,  there  is  a great  deal  of  mere  pre- 
tence put  on  for  party  purposes  ; but  there  is  also  a good  deal 
of  genuine  feeling.  People  confound  two  totally  different 
classes  of  debates.  To  take  present  English  questions,  A may 
take  one  side  and  B another  about  such  questions  as  disestab- 
lishment, female  suffrage,  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
like,  without  there  being  the  slightest  ground  for  breach  of  the 
strictest  friendship  or  for  either  thinking  worse  of  the  other 
than  he  did  before.  No  doubt  any  of  these  subjects  maybe 
attacked  or  defended  on  grounds  or  in  a spirit  which  may  make 
us  think  worse  of  this  or  that  disputant  ; but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  so  treated.  Of  course  these  questions,  and 
all  questions,  have  a moral  side.  It  is  a man’s  moral  duty  to  take 
that  side  which  he  conscientiously  holds  to  be  right,  unless  he 
is  in  the  happy  or  unhappy  state  of  thinking  the  arguments  on 
the  two  sides  so  equally  balanced  that  he  cannot  conscientiously 
take  either  side.  But  a man  may  act  with  as  good  a conscience 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  All  these  questions  are  strictly 
matters  of  argument  ; there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  : one  mind  may  honestly  think  the  arguments  for  the 
attack  the  stronger  ; the  other  may  as  honestly  think  the  same 
of  the  arguments  for  the  defence.  Nothing  but  outrageous 
party  spirit  will  think  a man  morally  the  worse  for  taking  either 
side  in  questions  like  these.  And  in  greater  questions,  say  the 
great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  we  all  take  one 
side  or  the  other,  every  fair-minded  person  will  allow  that  there 
was  enough  to  be  said  for  the  side  which  he  does  not  take  to 
account  for  thoroughly  honest  men  taking  that  side.  Men  are 
kingsmen  or  commonwealthsmen,  aristocrats  or  democrats,  as 
much  from  natural  temper,  education,  and  habit  as  from 
intellectual  conviction.  We  might  wish  that  it  were  otherwise  ; 
but  it  always  will  be  so.  A may  attack  an  institution  which  B 
deems  so  sacred  and  venerable  that  he  would  give  his  life  in  its 
defence  ; B may  defend  an  institution  which  A deems  so  mis- 
chievous that  he  would  give  his  life  for  its  destruction.  And 
yet  the  motives  of  both  A and  B may  be  equally  pure.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  pure  motive  for  upholding  the 
foulest  of  tyrannies,  for  treading  under  foot  the  liberties  of 
struggling  nations,  for  swearing  to  our  neighbour  and  disap- 
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pointing  him  of  the  just  hopes  which  we  have  ourselves  kindled. 
Deeds  like  these  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  no  good 
motive  from  which  they  can  spring.  Indeed  there  is  no  need 
to  search  into  motives  ; those  who  do  them,  those  who  applaud 
them,  openly  confess,  or  rather  boast,  that  they  are  all  done  in 
the  service  of  the  false  god  interest.  We  cannot  discuss  deeds 
like  these  as  we  can  discuss  ordinary  differences  of  political 
opinion.  In  such  discussion  we  have  passed  out  of  the  range  of 
questions  of  opinion  into  the  range  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 
To  speak  gently  of  such  crimes,  to  call  them  by  any  thing  but 
their  right  names,  shows  an  imperfect  sense  of  national  morality. 
The  men  who  so  speak  would  often  exercise  a perfectly  right 
judgement  in  a case  of  private  crime,  and  would  not  shrink 
from  giving  the  wrong-doer  his  proper  name.  But  they  fail  to 
understand  that  there  are  such  things  as  public  crimes  ; they  fail 
to  understand  that  the  betrayers  and  murderers  of  nations  are 
more  truly,  more  deeply,  guilty  than  the  betrayers  and  mur- 
derers of  particular  men.  The  actors  themselves  may  very 
likely  not  perceive  the  guilt  of  their  crimes  ; but  this  does 
not  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  crimes  in  themselves,  even  if  we 
allow  it  to  be  pleaded  as  a ground  for  mercy  towards  the 
criminal.  What  many  of  us  fail  to  understand  is  that  acts 
such  as  these  are  as  distinctly  moral  offences  as  any  crimes 
which  the  municipal  law  punishes,  that  they  are  not  mistakes 
or  errors  or  differences  of  opinion,  but  crimes,  crimes  which  the 
municipal  law  fails  to  punish  simply  because  they  are  crimes  on 
a greater  scale  than  ordinary  crimes.  To  soften  down  one’s  lan- 
guage in  speaking  of  such  men  and  their  doings,  to  speak  of  them 
as  we  might  speak  of  differences  about  a budget  or  a reform 
bill,  is  in  truth  tampering  with  evil  ; it  is  in  some  sort  partaking 
of  the  evil  which  we  shrink  from  honestly  denouncing  as  evil. 
Other  generations  were  less  mealy-mouthed.  The  prophets  of 
Israel,  the  orators  of  Athens  and  Rome,  the  greatest  orator  of 
England  a hundred  years  ago,  did  not  shrink  from  denouncing 
public  crimes  in  the  plainest  language.  Their  words  would 
sound  shocking  indeed  in  the  ears  of  those  who  profess  a lofty 
indignation  when  even  the  betrayers  of  nations  and  upholders  of 
tyrants  are  spoken  of  by  their  true  names.  To  be  sure  those 
who  profess  such  lofty  indignation  against  the  champions  of  free- 
dom and  right  hardly  carry  out  their  own  rule  ; they  are  com- 
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monly  ready  with  language  just  as  strong  against  those  whom 
they  condemn. 

In  short,  evil,  especially  falsehood,  has  just  now  a distinct  ad- 
vantage. A man  in  power  may  lie  as  often  as  it  suits  his  con- 
venience, and  neither  shame  nor  loss  of  power  awaits  him.  But 
fearful  is  the  offence  of  the  honest  man  who  shall  venture  to  say 
in  plain  words  that  the  lie  is  a lie.  All  this  paltering  with  moral 
evil  must  have  a bad  effect  on  the  general  moral  standard  of  a 
people  ; it  is  of  a piece  with  that  other  form  of  received  immo- 
rality of  speech  by  which  a prince  is  always  to  be  conventionally 
endowed  with  the  virtues  which  he  least  possesses.  Every  con- 
ventionality, every  formality,  which  tends  to  weaken  the  sense  of 
truth  and  right  has  a demoralizing  effect  ; and  none  has  a more 
demoralizing  effect  than  that  which  confounds  mere  differences 
of  opinion  or  judgement  with  moral  crimes  the  guilt  of  which  is 
shared  by  him  who  palliates  them.  An  honourable  adversary, 
whether  in  debate  or  in  warfare,  is  entitled  to  every  considera- 
tion, to  every  courtesy.  The  point  is  that  tyrants  and  those  who 
uphold  tyrants,  those  who  flatter  the  oppressor  and  slander  and 
betray  his  victims,  are  not  honourable  adversaries,  but  criminals, 
criminals  to  be  denounced,  as  righteous  men  of  old,  under  every 
law  and  with  every  tongue,  denounced  the  evil  deeds  and  the 
evil  men  of  their  own  times. 

In  a word,  dealings  between  nation  and  nation  will  never  be 
thoroughly  wholesome  or  thoroughly  just  till  it  is  acknowledged, 
practically  as  well  as  in  words,  that  nations  are  to  deal  with  nations 
according  to  the  same  moral  laws  which  are  held  to  bind  each 
man  in  his  dealings  with  other  men.  That  truth  is  as  yet  but 
feebly  grasped  ; it  will  never  be  thoroughly  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice till  the  idols  prestige  and  interest  are  broken  down  as  if  by 
the  stroke  of  Jehu  or  Mahmoud.  Nor  can  a healthy  standard 
of  morality  in  public  affairs  be  ever  attained  as  long  as  conven- 
tionality demands  that  crimes  by  which  thousands  of  human 
beings  are  calmly  consigned  to  the  yoke  of  unutterable  bond- 
age shall  be  dealt  with  and  spoken  of  as  gently  as  we  willingly 
speak  of  mere  differences  of  policy,  where  one  side  may  be 
defended  with  as  good  a conscience  as  the  other. 


Edward  A.  Freeman. 


THE  PRESENT  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SCIENCE. 


HE  great  truth  underlying  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  that 


everything  human  has  its  ethical  aspect.  A stone,  a brick- 
bat, an  ounce  of  dynamite,  or  an  ounce  of  gold,  may  in  itself 
be  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  domain  of  morals  ; but  so 
soon  as  it  comes  into  human  hands  questions  of  right  and  duty 
cluster  round  it.  If  this  is  true  of  merely  material  things,  still 
more  is  it  true  of  operations  of  mind.  Every  thought,  every 
imagination,  every  conclusion,  has  direct  relations  with  the  moral 
nature  as  well  as  with  the  intellect.  It  becomes  us,  then,  in 
viewing  the  materials  of  our  modern  civilization  and  social  sys- 
tems, to  regard  them  from  this  point  of  view,  and  not  to  allow 
any  great  power  to  be  abroad  in  the  world  without  questioning 
it  as  to  its  duties  and  ascertaining  what  are  its  rights.  It  is  in 
this  ethical  aspect  that  I desire  for  a little  to  regard  the  develop- 
ments of  modern  science. 

Science  is  a term  of  wide  application,  and  may  include  any  of 
those  subjects  of  human  thought  in  which  facts  are  systemat- 
ically arranged  and  referred  to  definite  general  principles.  I 
propose  here  to  take  a narrower  range,  and  to  restrict  myself  to 
those  sciences  which  relate  to  matter  and  force — the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.  Not  that,  with  one  of  our  modern 
schools  of  thought,  I regard  these  as  including  all  science 
worthy  of  the  name,  but  because  these  have  in  our  times  attained 
a growth  so  vast,  and  have  come  to  bulk  so  largely  in  the  eyes 
of  men  as  agencies  for  good  or  evil. 

The  rapid  advance  of  precise  knowledge  and  of  inductive 
results  with  reference  to  matter  and  the  energy  which  actuates 
it,  and  the  myriad  applications  of  this  knowledge  to  the  arts  and 
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utilities  of  life,  constitute  indeed  one  of  the  main  features  of  our 
time — one  by  which  it  is  markedly  distinguished  from  bygone 
ages,  and  one  by  which  it  will  probably  be  characterized  in  the 
estimates  formed  of  it  by  ages  to  come. 

The  cultivators  of  science  have  also  come  to  be  a most 
important  class,  even  in  numbers,  and  in  influence  greatly  more 
important ; and  while  on  the  one  hand  they  appear  as  patient, 
self-denying  plodders,  toiling  for  the  good  of  their  fellows,  on 
the  other  they  become  aggressive  and  troublesome  when  they 
attempt  too  rudely  to  explode  our  old  ideas  or  to  change  our 
old  ways. 

What  duties,  then,  does  society  owe  to  science  and  its  culti- 
vators, and  what  reciprocal  rights  devolve  on  them  ? Or,  to  put 
it  in  the  converse  way,  What  are  the  rights  of  science  in  relation 
to  society,  and  what  its  duties  to  society  in  return  ? 

With  reference  to  its  rights,  science  has  fared  very  differently 
in  different  periods.  In  the  dawn  of  civilization  we  can  see  in 
Chaldea  and  in  Egypt  bodies  of  learned  men  sheltering  their 
scientific  pursuits  under  the  garb  of  religion,  and  cultivating,  as 
a means  of  securing  consideration,  no  little  charlatanry  in  the 
form  of  astrology  and  divination.  Yet  these  adventitious  claims 
were  sometimes  dangerous  as  well  as  profitable.  If  the  magi  of 
Babylon  had  not  mixed  up  their  science  with  the  forecasting  of 
events  and  the  interpretations  of  dreams,  Nebuchadnezzar  would 
not  have  condemned  them  to  be  slain  and  their  houses  made  a 
dunghill.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  similar  baseless  preten- 
sions may  still  produce  conflicts  between  science  and  other 
powers  in  society. 

In  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  with  a few  exceptions,  among 
which  Aristotle  stands  pre-eminent,  science  wandered  from  the 
safe  paths  of  accurate  investigation  into  those  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, prematurely  grasping  at  the  ultimate  explanations  of 
things  ; and  so  lost  credit  and  cultivated  opposition  and  contempt. 
We  shall  see  that  still  the  same  tendencies  produce  like  results. 

The  Arabian  science,  one-sided  and  unequal,  and  never  pene- 
trating the  mass  of  the  people,  owed  whatever  it  possessed  of 
good  to  the  inheritance  of  the  practical  culture  of  the  East  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  speculations  of  Greece.  Short-lived  and 
leaving  only  a few  brilliant  results,  it  has  at  one  time  been 
unfairly  overlooked  and  at  another  unduly  exalted. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages,  amidst  the  expiring  agonies  of  an  old 
world  and  the  birth  of  a new,  the  dread  realities  of  life  and  death 
pressed  too  heavily  on  men’s  minds  to  permit  much  scientific 
activity,  and  caused  them  to  cling  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  des- 
potisms subversive  of  free  thought  and  fatal  to  scientific  prog- 
ress. Yet  in  those  dark  ages  were  laid  many  foundations  of 
good  things  to  come. 

With  the  emergence  of  the  modern  world  out  of  the  chaos  of 
the  Middle  Age,  came  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  birth  of 
modern  science — from  the  first  a healthy  babe,  cradled  by  the 
ancient  and  modern  literature  and  the  reformed  religions  ; at 
first  walking  hand  in  hand  with  them,  but  latterly  showing  a 
tendency  to  use  its  young  vigor  to  smite  down  these  its  old 
nurses  and  associates,  and  to  claim  the  whole  field  of  humanity 
for  itself.  It  is  this  young  Samson,  revelling  in  his  early 
strength,  who  presents  himself  to  us  now,  that  we  may  consider 
what  rights  he  should  enjoy,  what  duties  he  should  perform. 

The  right  of  investigation  may  now  be  said  to  be  freely 
granted  to  modern  science.  The  denunciations  of  the  impiety 
of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  the  jcux  d' esprit  once 
current  as  to  the  pursuits  of  naturalists,  are  now  quoted  only  to 
be  laughed  at,  or  are  confined  to  such  naughty  things  as  vivisec- 
tion or  to  the  too  ostentatious  proclamation  of  our  affinity  with 
imagined  poor  relations  like  apes  and  gorillas.  Further,  the  ordi- 
nary man  of  business  is  well  aware  that  he  is  indebted  to  science 
for  most  of  the  conveniences  and  accommodations  that  surround 
him  at  home,  facilitate  his  movements  when  abroad,  and  enable 
him  to  communicate  with  distant  friends,  as  well  as  for  a thou- 
sand safeguards  that  are  thrown  around  his  health  and  his  prop- 
erty. He  may  know  little  of  the  facts  or  principles  involved  in 
the  transmission  of  his  message  across  the  Atlantic,  but  he  is 
quite  sure  that  somebody  must  understand  them,  and  that  this 
somebody,  whoever  he  is,  must  be  a useful  and  respectable  per- 
son, and  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise.  Besides, 
he  has  a dim  notion  that  there  are  men  still  working  at  problems 
yet  unsolved  which  may  some  day  minister  still  farther  to  safety 
and  comfort  ; and  though  he  would  scarcely  feel  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  such  persons,  since  after  all 
they  may  prove  to  be  but  dreamers,  it  would  be  wrong  to  hinder 
them. 
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Nay,  modern  society  is  disposed  to  go  much  farther  than 
this.  Most  of  the  great  civilized  countries  of  the  world  are  now 
familiar  with  scientific  commissions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  have,  for  example,  National  and  State  geological  surveys, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  specially  intended  to  develop  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  districts  which  they  explore,  or  per- 
haps to  reflect  some  glory  upon  the  community  which  supports 
them,  for  its  liberal  patronage  of  science.  The  geological  sur- 
vey, once  established,  becomes  a very  general  scientific  survey, 
less  perhaps  for  the  advantage  of  economic  industries,  except 
indirectly,  than  had  been  intended,  but  greatly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  pure  science. 

Occasionally,  when  some  insect  or  vegetable  plague  makes 
its  ravages  very  severely  felt,  the  ridicule  which  usually  attaches 
to  fly-catching  and  bug-hunting,  or  the  gathering  of  obscure 
fungi,  gives  place  to  some  temporary  regard  for  these  occupa- 
tions, and  the  entomologist  or  botanist  is  subsidized  that  he  may 
discover  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  despised  man  of  science 
thus  has  his  revenge,  and  he  usually  takes  it.  Again,  places  are 
often  given  in  our  educational  institutions  to  eminent  specialists, 
not  because  of  their  ascertained  aptitude  for  teaching,  but 
because  of  the  reputation  which  they  have  gained,  and  which  is 
reflected  on  the  institution  with  which  they  may  become  con- 
nected. Thus  while  education  sometimes  loses,  science  gains  ; 
but  in  this  way  men  are  often  misplaced,  and  good  workers  are 
converted  into  indifferent  professors. 

Latterly  these  imperfect  methods  have  been  somewhat 
decried,  and  there  has  been  some  agitation  as  to  the  endowment 
of  scientific  research  for  its  own  sake — a somewhat  difficult  mat- 
ter, for  not  only  has  the  public  to  be  persuaded  to  spend  its 
money  on  what  is  apparently  unprofitable,  but  the  right  men 
have  to  be  found,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  that  under  the  influ- 
ence of  generous  diet  they  do  not  become  fat  and  lazy. 

One  of  the  best  and  safest  means  of  giving  such  support  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  furnishing  facilities  for  study  in  great  libra- 
ries, museums,  and  laboratories,  and  in  providing  means  for  the 
publication  of  results,  as  is  now  done  in  connection  with 
universities  and  learned  societies,  and  in  such  great  institutions 
as  the  Smithsonian  and  the  institutes  founded  by  the  liberality 
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of  Mr.  Peabody  and  other  benefactors.  Another  method,  also 
very  useful,  is  that  of  giving  grants  for  special  research,  as  is  now- 
done  by  the  British  Government  through  the  Royal  Society,  and 
by  the  British  Association.  When  we  consider  how  little  oppo- 
sition is  now  made  to  any  kind  of  scientific  research,  and  how 
much  scientific  men  are  aided  by  the  public,  we  have  perhaps 
little  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  science.  Yet 
when  we  reflect  on  what  science  has  done,  how  many  promising 
fields  of  investigation  are  yet  uncultivated,  how  fruitful  even 
small  advances  may  sometimes  be  in  practical  results,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  our  niggardly  and  precarious  support  of 
science  delays  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  may  postpone  to 
future  times  benefits  which  we  ourselves  might  enjoy. 

Another  aspect  of  this  subject  must  not  be  overlooked — its 
educational  bearing.  Science  has  a right  to  a large  share  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  In  this  it  is  undoubtedly  securing  a 
constantly  increasing  recognition,  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  to 
its  proper  position,  whether  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  Much 
that  passes  for  education  in  science  fails  because  it  is  not  scientific 
education.  The  study  of  text-books,  however  good — and  most 
of  them  are  very  bad  ; the  cramming  of  dry  elements  for  examina- 
tions—-these  things  are  not  learning  science,  and  they  are  them- 
selves, with  reference  to  what  we  know-  of  mind  and  its  functions, 
most  unscientific.  Science  has,  in  short,  a right  to  be  taught 
according  to  its  own  proper  methods,  even  although  educators 
should  insist  on  teaching  languages  and  literature  as  heretofore, 
in  the  most  unscientific  methods  possible. 

To  succeed  in  this,  the  teacher  must  himself  know-  his  subject 
well,  and  he  must  have  the  gift  of  presenting  it  acceptably,  and 
the  art  of  presenting  it  in  the  most  natural  order  ; and  the 
student  must  learn,  because  he  hungers  and  thirsts  to  know, 
not  because  he  is  driven.  Such  study  of  science  is  valuable,  not 
merely  as  a means  of  adding  to  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  practical  kinds  of  training  for  any  future  pursuit. 
So  soon  as  science  can  be  generally  taught  in  this  way,  it  will 
be  the  strongest  aid  and  stimulus  to  other  branches  of  learning, 
and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  science 
and  literature  in  our  educational  work. 

Some  of  our  most  advanced  scientific  educators  hold  that  in 
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education  science  should  precede  literature,  and  certainly  knowl- 
edge and  thought  necessarily  precede  expression.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  all  young  people  begin  life  with 
certain  natural  science  studies  of  their  own,  and  if  the  educator, 
instead  of  crushing  all  the  native  inbred  tendency  to  observe 
and  compare,  and  forcing  his  pupil  to  attend  to  dry  abstractions, 
wrere  first  to  systematize  and  render  scientific  the  stores  of  fact 
his  pupils  already  have,  and  then  to  make  these  the  basis  of 
further  progress,  learning  would  become  easy  and  pleasant  ; but 
alas  ! where  are  the  teachers  to  be  found  competent  to  take  this 
first  step  in  rational  education  ? They  cannot  be  found  till  edu- 
cation in  science  shall  have  taken  a higher  place  in  our  systems 
of  instruction. 

At  present  many  difficulties  oppose  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion. Nearly  all  our  educators  are  still  wedded  to  the  abstract 
scholastic  methods  of  education  still  in  use.  Even  our  science 
text-books  are  generally  tainted  with  the  same  bad  leaven.  It 
is  difficult  to  procure  apparatus  and  collections  for  schools,  and 
still  more  difficult  to  secure  public  appreciation  of  the  work. 
All  scientific  educators  throughout  the  world  are  daily  struggling 
with  these  disadvantages,  and  they  will  in  due  time  be  removed. 
When  this  shall  be,  and  when  science  shall  have  taken  its  true 
place  as  an  educator,  a new  era  will  have  dawned  upon  the 
world,  in  the  added  force  given  to  intellect,  and  in  the  more  full 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  hard  questions  which  beset 
society. 

Scientific  education  necessarily  presents  two  aspects  : one, 
that  which  relates  to  the  training  of  scientific  workers  ; the  other, 
that  which  concerns  elementary  and  popular  teaching  for  all. 
The  first  is  necessary  to  secure  the  existence  and  progress  and 
applications  of  science,  but  it  must  be  confined  to  a compara- 
tively small  number.  The  second  represents  the  diffusion  of  the 
benefits  of  science  among  the  mass  of  the  people  ; and  this  also 
is  essential,  both  to  give  the  public  support  and  countenance 
which  the  scientific  worker  requires,  and  to  leaven  society  itself 
with  the  influence  of  scientific  training.  And  here  I would 
denounce  that  old  and  evil  fallacy,  that  a little  science  is  danger- 
ous. We  may,  it  is  true,  have  too  little  to  be  of  much  service, 
but  every  scientific  acquisition  is  intrinsically  worth  something. 
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The  humblest  object-lesson  taught  in  a village  school — on  a but- 
terfly, a flower,  or  a crystal — if  well  and  truly  taught,  is  a great 
and  permanent  gain  to  the  learners — one  that  may  prove  the  foun- 
dation of  vast  intellectual  wealth  in  the  future.  But  everything 
depends  on  the  little  being  good  of  its  kind.  Where  a little 
only  can  be  taught  it  should  be  limited  to  few  things,  and  these 
thoroughly  and  clearly  understood.  Then  will  even  a little 
learning  manifestly  bring  the  mind  into  the  presence  of  the  Cre- 
ator’s plans,  and  correspondingly  elevate  and  ennoble  it.  It  is 
a wonderful  thing  to  observe  how  the  mind  of  a child  craves  for 
insight  into  the  wonders  around  it,  and  how  it  can  grasp  the 
comprehension  of  great  laws  of  the  universe,  and  how  it  is 
beyond  measure  expanded  thereby.  I fear  I may  seem  too 
sanguine  in  this  matter,  but  I have  a very  deep  conviction  that 
few  even  of  our  most  advanced  thinkers  have  any  just  concep- 
tion of  the  educational  value  of  science,  with  reference  not 
merely  to  learning,  but  to  all  our  political,  social,  and  even 
religious  interests. 

The  duties  of  science  to  the  world  are  correlative  with  its 
rights.  Its  cultivators  owe  it  to  themselves,  their  subject,  and 
society  that  they  investigate,  apply,  and  teach  ; and  in  consid- 
ering these  duties  here,  we  shall  necessarily  have  to  examine 
from  another  point  of  view  some  portions  of  the  ground  already 
traversed. 

Scientific  investigation,  I need  not  say,  is  pursued  in  our 
time  with  marvellous  assiduity  and  success.  Besides  the  few 
eminent  men  who  are  known  throughout  the  world  as  original 
discoverers,  there  are  thousands  of  more  obscure  workers, 
unknown,  or  visible  only  in  very  limited  circles,  who  are  steadily 
pursuing  their  special  lines  of  study,  and  penetrating  farther  and 
farther  into  the  unknown. 

The  work  of  scientific  research  as  now  pursued  is  laborious 
and  self-denying.  Whether  with  the  telescope,  microscope,  or 
spectroscope,  with  sounding-line  and  dredge,  with  hammer  or 
dissecting  knife,  with  crucible,  tests  and  balance,  the  labor  of 
the  scientific  worker  is  long,  arduous  and  wearying,  and  but 
for  the  fascination  of  such  studies  it  would  be  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  so  many,  unaided  by  public  funds,  press  forward 
in  this  career — -impelled,  it  may  be,  by  mere  enthusiasm  or  by 
desire  of  fame,  or  eager  to  make  practical  applications. 
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To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  nature  in  every  direction  have 
not  long  ago  been  reached.  Those  who  think  thus  have  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  practical  infinity  of  the  universe. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  of  the 
motions  of  its  molecules,  of  their  relation  to  energy  in  various 
forms,  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces,  of  many  of 
the  recondite  phenomena  of  life,  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
earth,  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  is  in  all  respects  so  imperfect  that 
all  our  advances  in  these  and  many  other  directions  only  seem 
to  open  up  new  vistas  of  discovery  leading  to  new  and  perhaps 
more  startling  revelations.  These  new  paths  of  research  present 
new  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  new  positions  to  be  attacked 
with  more  powerful  and  advanced  artillery.  The  cry  of  science 
is  thus  still  onward,  and  its  goal  of  yesterday  will  ever  be  its 
starting-point  to-morrow. 

One  evil  attendant  on  this  isthe  cultivation  of  specialties  to 
the  neglect  of  general  views.  Our  small  army  of  explorers, 
spreading  out  as  it  advances  into  the  vast  regions  before  it, 
becomes  divided  into  little  bands,  and  eventually  almost  every 
individual  seems  to  be  isolated  and  pursuing  a path  of  his  own 
without  concert  with  his  fellows.  Hence  arises  a narrowing  of 
men’s  minds,  a setting  up  of  small  objects  as  of  primary  import- 
ance, a tendency  to  extreme  views,  a want  of  sympathy  and 
harmony.  In  the  old  time,  when  each  man  could  play  many 
parts,  it  was  different.  If  there  was  less  depth  in  certain 
specialties,  there  was  more  breadth.  Time  and  growth  will 
restore  what  of  good  we  have  lost  in  this  respect.  A good 
foundation  of  general  education  in  science  will  give  the  younger 
men  now  entering  on  the  stage  a broader  base,  and  subjects 
once  thought  distinct  are  tending  to  coalesce.  This  is  markedly 
the  case  with  the  great  natural  forces  of  light,  heat,  and 
electricity.  It  occurs  also  in  the  domain  of  organization  among 
animals  and  plants,  broad  resemblances  being  observed  where 
before  only  differences  were  discerned.  The  spectroscope  has 
united  optics  and  chemistry  with  one . another  and  with  astron- 
omy. Geology  has  welded  together  in  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  a great  number  of  the  physical  sciences.  Very  recently  a 
text-book  has  been  prepared  to  teach  these  relationships  under 
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the  name  of  physiography — a name  which  may  eventually  be- 
come well  known  and  highly  important.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  science,  while  pursuing  actively  the  work  of  research 
along  individual  lines,  to  study  practically  this  consolidation  of 
the  sciences. 

And  here  it  becomes  science  to  confess  with  much  humility 
how  far  it  falls  short  of  the  full  comprehension  of  nature,  and 
to  abstain  conscientiously  from  premature  conclusions.  The 
rapid  progress  of  discovery  in  recent  times  only  makes  more 
plain  to  us  the  fact  that  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  implies 
the  extension  of  our  ignorance,  that  everywhere  the  progress  of 
knowledge  leads  us  to  insoluble  mysteries.  It  would  be  easy  to 
furnish  illustrations  from  every  branch  of  science  ; but  geology 
and  biology  are  very  fertile  in  them.  For  example,  no  fact  is 
better  established  than  that,  within  times  geologically  recent, 
we  have  had  so  great  changes  of  climate  that  at  one  time  the 
plants  of  warm  temperate  latitudes  flourished  in  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland,  and  that  at  another  the  snows  and  ice  of  the 
Arctic  have  invaded  temperate  regions.  Contemporaneously 
with  these  great  vicissitudes  of  climate,  so  great  changes  of  the 
level  of  sea  and  land  occurred  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  that 
our  continents  were  at  one  time  submerged  several  thousands  of 
feet,  and  at  another  were  higher  and  broader  than  they  are  at 
present.  Yet  geology  and  astronomy  concur  in  assuring  us  that 
the  poles  of  the  earth  have  remained  unchanged,  and  neither 
has  yet  given  us  satisfactory  causes  for  all  of  the  phenomena 
observed. 

Again,  we  seem  to  have  traced  the  phenomena  of  life  in 
their  ultimate  manifestations  to  certain  complex  compounds  of 
the  albuminous  group.  But  these  are  not  necessarily  endowed 
with  life.  They  may  be  either  dead  or  living,  and  in  the  latter 
state  they  present  phenomena  of  motion  and  change  and  growth, 
which  must  depend  either  on  some  inscrutable  rearrangement  of 
their  molecules  or  on  some  peculiar  force  which  we  cannot 
isolate,  or  perhaps  on  both  causes.  Further,  these  protoplasmic 
substances  are  themselves  products  of  previously  existing  living 
beings,  and  we  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  they  can  be 
produced  out  of  ordinary  dead  matter.  An  eminent  physiolo- 
gist, who  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  has  labored  to  evade,  if 
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he  could  not  solve,  this  problem,  has  admitted  that  “ the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  furnishes  us  with  no  link  between  the 
living  and  the  not  living.” 

In  presence  of  such  mysteries  as  these,  true  science  must 
confess  that  for  the  present  she  is  baffled.  If,  instead  of  this, 
she  should  presume  to  prate  of  eternal  successions  of  matter  and 
force,  or  of  blind  chance,  or  of  evolution  of  life  from  that  which 
has  no  life,  or  of  organic  matters  immigrating  on  meteors,  she 
will  lower  her  own  standing  and  reputation  with  thinking  men, 
though  she  may  impose  on  the  credulous.  Her  duty  here  is  to 
investigate  further,  and  if  there  seems  no  longer  any  method  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomena  by  mere  matter  and  force,  to 
hand  over  her  function  to  philosophy  and  religion,  and  retire 
from  the  scene.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  wise  reserve  that  in 
our  time  sinks  so  much  of  popular  science  into  materialism  and 
atheism,  and  throws  it  into  antagonism  most  hurtful  to  itself 
and  to  humanity,  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  our  moral 
and  spiritual  nature. 

But  this  aspect  of  the  duties  of  science  merits  a more  search- 
ing inquiry,  more  especially  as  this  may  lead  us  to  some  funda- 
mental considerations  too  often  overlooked  in  the  eager  pursuit 
of  general  truths  and  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 

In  science,  properly  so  called,  we  are  limited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  matter  and  force  ; and  in  so  far  science  may  be 
said  to  be  materialistic,  though  its  votaries  need  not  on  that 
account  be  materialists.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
nothing  certainly  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  or  force,  but 
study  only  their  phenomena.  Again,  while  experiment  teaches 
us  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  force,  so  far  as  our  power 
is  concerned,  we  know  on  the  one  hand  that  they  cannot  be  self- 
existent,  or  have  existed  from  eternity,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  find  ourselves  placed  in  a universe  in  which  energy  is  being 
ceaselessly  dissipated  into  the  infinite  void,  never,  in  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  return,  and  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  universe  when  this  dissipation  shall  be  complete. 
Thus  nature  seems  to  contradict  our  experiments,  and  to 
require  us  to  believe  in  an  unseen  universe  the  complement  of 
the  seen,  and  whence  all  things  may  be  restored.  Thus  also 
the  legitimate  materialism  of  science  not  obscurely  points  to 
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the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  and  confesses  itself  incapable  of 
explaining  nature. 

This  incapacity  appears  still  further  if  we  follow  it  a little 
into  detail.  Matter  itself,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  materialist,  fades  away  like  a dream.  Its  essential  prop- 
erties are  said  to  be  extension,  mobility,  and  impenetrability  ; 
but  the  last  two  really  depend  on  forces  acting  on  it,  so  that 
matter  becomes  merely  extension  or  space  in  which  forces  may 
act  ; and  thus  we  may  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  of  some  so- 
called  materialists,  who  paradoxically  affirm  that  matter  is  a 
mere  conflict  of  forces,  or,  in  other  words,  has  no  objective 
existence  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  like  the  old  materialists  of  the  school 
of  Democritus,  we  retreat  upon  atoms,  we  must  accept  these, 
with  their  various  powers  and  properties,  as  things  ultimate  and 
unaccountable,  and  we  must  hold  that  they  possess  the  potency 
of  all  that  on  this  hypothesis  has  been  evolved  from  them — a 
doctrine  absolutely  incomprehensible,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  myriad  determinations  of  atoms  into  diverse 
forms  and  arrangements  have  to  be  accounted  for  as  well  as 
their  fixed  properties. 

Again,  materialism  cannot  account  for  life.  To  conclude 
that  mere  protoplasm  or  albumen  includes  all  the  powers  of  life, 
is  to  take  for  granted  the  most  important  point  to  be  proved, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  dead 
albumen  are  not  those  of  living  albumen.  To  say  that  vitality 
is  no  more  required  in  accounting  for  life  than  an  imaginary 
principle  of  “ aquosity”  to  account  for  the  properties  of  water, 
is  merely  playing  with  words.  It  might  be  correct  if  “ albumi- 
nosity”  was  all  we  had  to  account  for,  but  not  when  life  has  to 
be  explained. 

Still  less  can  materialism  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
mind.  Whether  we  say  that  brain  secretes  thought  as  the  liver 
bile,  or  that  it  evolves  thought  as  a burning  body  heat,  we  tie 
ourselves  to  the  conclusion  that  mind  must  be  a material  thing, 
to  be  weighed,  measured,  and  experimented  on,  and  to  be  trans- 
formed back  again  into  matter  or  force.  This  we  know  that 
it  is  not  ; yet  thought  and  will  are  powers,  and  are  known  to  us 
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phenomenally,  perhaps  more  certainly  than  we  know  any  kind 
of  matter. 

We  may,  however,  ask  : — if  these  things  are  so,  how  is  it 
that  scientific  investigation  has  appeared  in  so  many  cases  to 
lead  to  materialistic  atheism.  Perhaps  this  is  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  Modern  science  is  certainly  not  to  blame 
for  the  materialism  of  antiquity.  While  the  oldest  philosophies 
that  we  know  were  theistic,  their  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  necessarily  led  to  other  conceptions 
of  divinity  than  those  current  in  the  mythologies  and  popular 
faith  of  the  time.  Hence  a newer  school,  repelled  from  these 
old  superstitions,  went  so  far  as  to  discard  theism  itself,  and 
proceeded  to  construct  a chance  universe  with  matter  and  force. 
In  like  manner,  some  of  the  atheism  of  our  day  may  spring  from 
inadequate  notions  of  God  in  our  received  theology,  and  the 
blood  of  infidel  scientists  may  be  required  at  the  hands  of 
reverend  divines  who  have  not  rightly  presented  the  truth  of 
God. 

The  tendency  to  atheism  further  arises  from  the  prejudice 
of  all  specialists  in  favor  of  the  causes  they  have  themselves  to 
deal  with.  It  is  also  frequently  produced  by  unphilosophical 
ideas  of  law,  as  if  this  included  a primary  power  independent  of 
a legislator  behind  it.  This  begets  a tendency  to  suppose  that 
God’s  personal  will  is  arbitrary,  or  contrary  to  law,  and  that 
whenever  any  group  of  effects  can  be  traced  to  a law  or  referred 
to  a natural  cause  the  action  of  God  is  thereby  eliminated  ; 
whereas,  if  there  is  a God,  what  we  call  law  must  merely  be  the 
method  of  his  acting,  in  the  conditions  he  has  himself  estab- 
lished in  the  existing  universe. 

Perhaps,  however,  among  more  thoughtful  men,  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  between  the  imperfection  of  nature  and  what 
might  be  expected  from  an  infinite  mind  has  been  the  most 
potent  cause  of  an  atheistic  tendency. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  sombre  view  of  nature  taken  by 
our  great  English  philosopher,  John  Stuart  Mill — his  belief  in 
design  in  the  universe,  yet  his  doubt  whether  the  designer 
could  be  omnipotent,  or,  if  omnipotent,  could  have  desired  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures.  Yet  we  may  not  have  considered 
the  profound  natural  truths  that  lie  beneath  the  plane  of  Mill’s 
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vision,  just  as  geological  strata,  with  their  wonderful  revela- 
tions, lie  beneath  the  soil.  What  is  creation  ? It  is  not  the 
addition  of  any  new  power  to  an  Infinite  Being.  It  is  merely  a 
voluntary  local  limitation  of  his  power.  Hence  what  we  call 
natural  law  must  be  merely  a local  and  temporary  fact  with  in- 
finite exceptions,  ^nd  in  many  important  respects  the  created 
must  be  the  converse  of  its  creator.  If  he  is  infinite,  it  is  finite. 
If  he  is  perfect  and  unchanging,  it  is  imperfect  and  mutable. 
If  he  is  eternal,  it  is  transitory.  For  these  reasons  the  muta- 
tions, destructions,  sufferings  if  you  will,  which  exist  and  always 
have  existed  in  the  universe,  arc  not  reflections  of  the  nature  of 
the  Creator,  but  mere  foils  against  which  his  infinite  glory 
becomes  discernible.  Nature  cannot  be  a reflection  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  maker  except  in  that  broken  way  in  which  rippling 
water  reflects  the  sun.  I do  not  here  refer  to  the  moral  evils 
introduced  by  man,  but  to  the  necessary  contrariety  between 
material  nature  and  an  immaterial  creator.  We  can  see  also 
that  in  this  region  lie  the  roots  of  the  pessimism  and  dualism  of 
certain  ancient  religious  and  philosophical  systems,  which,  how- 
ever crude,  were  more  far-reaching  than  some  of  the  philoso- 
phies of  to-day,  because  less  encumbered  with  scientific  appli- 
ances and  superfluities.  We  may  also  see  in  this  an  explanation 
of  the  growing  acceptance  by  a certain  class  of  thinkers  of  the 
philosophical  system  of  Spinoza,  which,  whatever  its  defects, 
adheres  to  the  old  Hebrew  revelation  in  maintaining  the  unity 
and  uniformity  of  nature,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  self-contradic- 
tions, and  of  the  want  of  connection  of  matter  with  mind,  and  of 
the  apparent  want  of  harmony  of  both  with  the  infinite  Creator. 

It  was  also  Mill,  I believe,  who  suggested  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  some  place  in  the  universe  where  two  and  two 
are  equal  to  five.  However  absurd  this  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  what  we  call  invariable  natural  law  must  be  a 
limited  thing,  and  that  what  we  now  call  miraculous,  super- 
natural or  spiritual,  must  be  the  action  of  the  infinite  and 
eternal  rule,  to  which  all  our  natural  laws  must  be  temporary 
and  local  exceptions,  for  “ the  things  that  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral ; the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal.”  This  is  a con- 
clusion independent  of  any  theology— a conclusion  forced  upon 
us  by  the  conditions  of  thought  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  ; a 
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conclusion  which  should  teach  us  humility,  and  point  out  to  us 
the  limit  where  it  is  said  to  the  science  of  nature,  “ Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.” 

Yet  must  the  seen  and  the  unseen  be  parts  of  one  system. 
Nature  is  to  our  limited  view  like  a landscape  seen  through  the 
window  of  a railway  carriage,  in  which  the  nearer  objects  seem 
flying  past  almost  too  rapidly  to  be  discerned,  while  the  distant 
hills  or  little  patch  of  cloud-dotted  sky  seem  permanent.  Yet 
are  they  all  parts  of  one  fixed  landscape.  The  parallax  arising 
from  our  peculiar  standpoint  makes  the  difference. 

I would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  depreciating  in  any 
way  the  adaptations  of  natural  objects,  or  the  wonderful  con- 
trivance, order,  and  beauty  everywhere  apparent  in  nature. 
These  it  must  ever  be  at  once  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
true  naturalist  to  maintain.  I remember  that  in  younger  days, 
before  I had  decided  whether  biological  or  geological  studies 
had  the  greater  attractions,  I had  occasion  to  dissect  a ruby- 
throated  humming-bird  ; and  I recall  as  vividly  as  of  a thing  of 
yesterday  the  impression  which  that  marvellous  structure  made 
on  me.  To  see  all  the  parts  of  the  highest  type,  in  a mechan- 
ical point  of  view,  of  the  vertebrate  animal,  condensed  into  a 
little  creature  whose  solid  body  is  not  so  large  as  the  last  joint 
of  one’s  little  finger,  and  to  think  of  the  power,  the  swiftness, 
the  grace,  the  varied  instincts  and  intelligence  and  feeling  man- 
ifested in  that  tiny  frame — all  this  was  sufficient  to  have  made 
one  worship  the  beautiful  little  fairy,  as  some  of  our  southern 
aborigines  actually  did,  were  it  not  subject  to  accident,  to  death 
and  to  decay,  and  were  it  not  an  obvious  manifestation  of  a 
higher  power.  Whoever  has  rightly  appreciated  the  structures 
and  powers  of  a humming-bird  has  been  introduced  to  a 
miracle  of  design  ; and,  as  Gould  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  have 
well  shown,  the  multiplication  of  that  miracle  in  hundreds  of 
dissimilar  species  by  no  means  lessens  its  significance.  Only  a 
mental  organization  diseased  can  see  the  universe  as  a chaos  or 
a failure  ; but  we  must  learn  to  know  that,  after  all,  it  is  but  a 
faint  shadow  of  the  invisible  glory,  and  it  would  be  an  equally 
fatal  mistake  to  exalt  it  into  a God,  or  because  of  its  necessary 
imperfection  to  fail  to  perceive  its  divine  original. 

Another  duty  of  science  is  practical  application  ; and  here 
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also  modern  science  has  nobly  done  its  duty,  as  the  vast  de- 
velopment of  scientific  arts  ministering  to  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  life  amply  testifies.  I do  not  propose  hereto  travel  again 
the  beaten  path  of  laudation  of  the  triumphs  of  science  ; but 
some  recent  inventions  point  this  truth  so  well,  and  illustrate  the 
rapidity  of  progress  in  so  striking  a manner,  that  they  may  well 
invite  our  attention.  It  is  but  yesterday  since  the  invention  of 
the  telephone  startled  us  with  the  possession  of  a new  power, 
vast  in  the  promise  of  utility  which  it  holds  forth.  Still  more 
recently  the  invention  of  the  phonograph  has  given  us  the  power 
of  perpetuating  fleeting  sound,  and  of  handing  down  to  future 
times  or  sending  to  distant  places  the  very  tones  and  notes  of 
orators  and  musicians — of  sealing  up  spoken  words  in  silence  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and  then  at  will  giving  to  them  all  their  original 
expression.  Such  a power  we  could  scarcely  in  our  wildest 
imaginations  have  dreamed  of,  and  might  have  placed  the  an- 
ticipation of  it  in  the  same  category  with  the  story  of  Baron 
Munchausen’s  frozen  horn.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  still 
another  instrument,  the  microphone,  has  been  brought  out, 
which  does  for  sound  what  the  microscope  does  for  light,  render- 
ing the  march  of  a fly  audible  as  the  tramp  of  a charger,  and 
opening  an  entirely  new  path  of  discovery  with  reference  to 
sounds  hitherto  inaudible,  and  inappreciable  vibrations  of  mole- 
cules. Yet  these  are  simple  inventions— simple,  at  least,  after 
science  has  shown  the  way  to  them.  Viewed  in  this  aspect, 
they  startle  us  with  the  thought  how  different  our  whole  civiliza- 
tion might  have  been  had  the  phonograph  preceded  the  alpha- 
bet ; and  we  can  see  that  even  yet  the  literature  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  eye  may  be  largely  superseded  in  the  future  by  that 
which  can  be  received  by  the  ear.  Perhaps  also  they  may  serve 
to  impress  us  with  the  vastness  of  the  unknown  possibilities 
which,  undreamt  of  as  yet,  may  still  be  very  nearly  within  reach 
of  the  scientific  workers  who  are  struggling  to  grasp  them. 
What  efforts,  for  example,  are  now  being  made  to  predict 
storms  and  changes  of  weather,  and  to  reduce  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  to  the  compass  of  the  laws  of  God  understood  'by  man  ; 
and  what  remarkable  researches  and  discussions  are  in  progress 
respecting  the  germs  of  these  minute  organisms  which  are 
the  leaven  of  diseases  and  of  decay  ! We  may  be  sure  these 
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efforts  will  be  successful.  Science  will  yet  chain  and  tame  the 
demons  of  the  storm,  and  shut  up  again  in  Pandora’s  box 
those  germs  of  evil,  which  that  old  fable  represents  in  their 
minuteness  and  their  hidden  energy. 

A curious  aspect  of  this  subject  is  presented  in  a series 
of  papers  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  now  appearing  in  “ Na- 
ture,” and  treating  of  “ Physical  Science  for  Artists.  ” It  would 
seem  that  in  many  respects  our  brethren  of  the  pictorial  art 
have  been  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  Their  sins  in  representing  the  sun  and  moon  in 
impossible  quarters  of  the  heavens  and  impossible  phases  are 
well  known,  but  Lockyer  goes  on  to  notice  some  less  known 
eccentricities.  The  size  of  the  sun  or  moon  as  it  appears  in  a 
picture  is  a measurable  quantity — about  half  a degree  of  the 
heavens.  Hence  the  size  of  the  solar  disc  in  a drawing  or  point- 
ing may  give  a measure  for  other  distant  objects.  Tested  in  this 
way,  the  landscapes  at  a certain  recent  exhibition  of  paintings 
(we  need  not  mention  where)  are  said  to  have  given  the  following 
results  as  to  the  height  of  hills.  Some  mountains,  according  to 
the  painters,  attain  to  the  amazing  altitude  of  105  miles.  About 
an  average  height  is  forty-four  miles,  and  hills  so  small  as  to 
be  less  than  thirteen  miles  in  height  are  rare.  This  is  a trifling 
illustration  of  a fact  more  gravely  evidenced  in  other  matters, 
that  science  has  not  yet  attained  to  sufficient  diffusion  to  bear 
its  fruits  for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  None  of  us  probably  have  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  general  applica- 
tion to  the  ordinary  needs  of  life,  of  science,  even  as  now  known, 
would  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind  and  mitigate  the 
waste  and  loss  of  life  and  health  which  desolate  the  world,  even 
in  its  most  advanced  and  prosperous  communities. 

Permit  me  here  to  refer  for  a moment  to  one  department  of 
scientific  work  still  in  its  infancy.  I mean  the  science  of  utiliz- 
ing science.  Of  what  we  know  and  have  actually  accomplished 
how  little  benefit  is  yet  realized  compared  with  what  might  be? 
How  little  regard  do  men  pay  to  the  physical  laws  already 
known?  ‘ How  little  benefit  do  they  derive  from  the  powers  we 
already  possess  ? What,  for  instance,  might  be  the  condition  of 
the  world  if  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  of  health  and  disease, 
of  the  means  of  immunity  from  fires,  from  explosions,  from  acci- 
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dents  by  sea  and  land,  could  be  reduced  to  practice — if  all  the 
vast  stores  of  material  and  power  at  our  command  could  be 
equitably  and  usefully  employed  for  the  true  benefit  of  all  ? To 
this  end  moral  training  and  scientific  culture  of  the  whole  mass 
of  society  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  no  immediate  prospect 
will  certainly  be  required.  We  sometimes  wonder  at  the  small 
amount  of  actual  command  of  nature  acquired  by  the  civiliza- 
tions of  antiquity.  Our  successors  will  wonder  in  like  manner, 
and  perhaps  with  more  reason,  at  the  little  good  which  we 
derived  from  the  vast  amount  of  natural  power  at  our  disposal, 
and  will  probably  discuss  the  question  whether  our  failures  were 
more  due  to  moral  or  to  mental  incapacity.  To  them  we  will 
appear  like  misers  gloating  over  heaps  of  gold  while  we  are 
perishing  of  want.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of 
science  to  set  itself  to  study  and,  if  possible,  to  remedy  this 
great  defect  of  our  modern  civilization,  however  dangerous 
it  may  be  to  assail  a problem  so  mixed  with  social,  political, 
and  religious  prejudices. 

The  teaching  of  science  we  have  already  glanced  at  from  the 
side  of  right.  Viewed  from  the  side  of  duty  it  presents  itself  in 
a still  more  important  aspect,  since  here  the  man  of  science 
ceases  to  be  an  isolated  worker,  and  comes  forth  to  make  per- 
manent impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men.  This  is  the 
case  whether  science  education  be  undertaken  as  a profound  and 
thorough  professional  work,  or  whether  it  be  followed  merely 
in  the  manner  of  the  popular  lecturer  or  writer. 

I would  here  repeat,  though  without  dwelling  upon  it,  that 
the  first  requisite  of  the  science  teacher  is  that  he  teach  in  a 
scientific  manner — that  is,  so  far  as  the  arrangements  of  educa- 
tional institutions  will  permit.  There  is  a constant  tendency 
to  allow  science  teaching  to  degenerate  into  a mere  cram  of 
text-book  facts.  When  the  teaching  is  carried  on  without 
proper  appliances,  and  by  teachers  themselves  not  specialists, 
this  is  inevitable  ; but  even  where  these  circumstances  are 
favorable,  the  teacher  will  find  that  his  pupils  have  already,  in 
previous  stages  of  education,  been  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
system  of  book-cram,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
observe  or  think  for  themselves.  I have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  classes  of  young  men  will  rather  commit  to  memory  a dry 
45 
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text-book  or  imperfect  lecture  notes,  than  open  their  eyes  to 
see  for  themselves  and  exercise  their  minds  in  perception  and 
comparison,  so  thoroughly  has  the  natural  habit  of  observation 
been  crushed  by  previous  vicious  training.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  evils  the  educator  has  to  counteract,  the  next  is  to  eradi- 
cate the  habit  of  receiving  statements  on  authority,  and  to 
stimulate  the  mind  to  the  contrary  habit  of  “ proving  all 
things,"  a scientific  as  well  as  religious  duty. 

As  for  the  science  teacher  himself,  he  must  be  a true  learner 
and  enthusiast  in  his  subject.  He  must  teach  what  he  prac- 
tically knows,  and  this  in  a practical  manner,  so  that  the  learner 
shall  know  it  in  the  same  way.  He  must,  in  the  order  of  his 
teaching,  follow  nature,  and  not  himself  merely  ; and  he  must 
induce  his  pupils  to  observe,  reason,  and  judge  for  themselves  on 
every  point,  and  to  receive  nothing  either  as  fact  or  law  that 
they  cannot  explain  and  defend.  A very  little  of  such  teaching 
however  elementary  or  however  popular,  may  be  the  sowing  of 
seed  that  will  produce  abundant  harvests.  It  is  to  be  observed 
also  that  in  this  way  the  teaching  of  science  must  react  favor- 
ably on  all  other  kinds  of  teaching.  It  has  already  done  so, 
and  will  do  so  more  markedly  in  the  time  to  come.  When  this 
beneficent  revolution  shall  be  complete,  we  may  hope  to  see 
students  striving  for  excellence,  because  the  appetite  for  study 
has  been  awakened  in  them,  because  they  love  learning  for  its 
own  sake  ; not  turning  the  weary  treadmill  of  cram  for  hated 
examinations,  or  learning  only  because  it  “ pays"  in  college 
distinctions  or  in  some  prize  or  medal  or  opening  to  professional 
life.  This  millennium  of  education,  I believe,  is  to  be  introduced 
only  by  the  extension  and  development  of  education  in  science. 

One  other  point  before  leaving  this  subject.  Every  scientific 
man  knows  how  painful  are  the  travestied  references  to  scien- 
tific facts  which  we  find  constantly  paraded  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion or  argument  by  popular  writers,  lecturers,  and  preachers. 
But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  inaccurate  and  often  absurd 
character  of  these  references  arises  altogether  from  lack  of  in- 
formation. It  is  often  due  rather  to  an  entire  want  of  habits  of 
scientific  thought,  rendering  the  recipient  of  much  miscellane- 
ous knowledge  incapable  of  reducing  it  to  order,  or  of  compre- 
hending its  true  import.  Here,  again,  accurate  scientific  educa- 
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tion  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  this  perhaps  not  so  much  in 
the  direction  of  the  communication  of  knowledge  of  facts  as  in 
the  training  in  methods  of  observation  and  thought. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  greatest  temptations  of  the 
scientific  teacher  is  that  of  diverging  into  the  sphere  of  specula- 
tion and  hypothesis,  and  of  being  induced  to  present  such  uncer- 
tain utterances  as  if  ascertained  truths  of  science.  Our  age  is 
full  of  appetite  for  the  sensational.  It  has  exaggerated  notions 
of  the  powers  of  science,  and  nothing  pleases  it  so  much  as  some 
grand  and  pretentious  generalization,  however  little  supported 
by  fact.  In  my  own  department  of  palaeontology,  theories  of 
the  spontaneous  origin  of  living  beings  from  dead  matter  and 
of  the  production  of  species  by  natural  selection,  phylogenies 
or  imaginary  genealogies  based  on  conjecture,  doctrines  as  to 
the  antiquity  and  brute  origin  of  man,  are  examples  of  specu- 
lations often  vaunted  as  actual  discoveries,  though  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  of  facts  as  at  present  known.  Such  specu- 
lations have  their  value,  as  representing  the  longing  of  the 
human  mind  after  the  ultimate  reasons  of  things,  and  as  point- 
ing to  possible  lines  of  discovery,  but  the  inducement  to  parade 
them  as  facts  or  known  laws  arises  too  often  from  that  pride  of 
supposed  special  insight  which  is  so  dear  to  the  half-educated 
mind,  and  which  induced  the  astronomers  of  old  to  profess  as- 
trology, and  the  alchemists  to  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
They  are  very  well  when  kept  in  their  proper  place  as  uncer- 
tain topics  of  discussion  ; but  when  introduced  in  text-books 
and  popular  publications,  they  constitute  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  truth,  and  entitle  their  promulgators  to  nothing 
less  than  banishment  from  the  fair  fields  of  science. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  much  of  our  current  scientific 
literature  sins  in  this  respect  ; and  this  the  more  dangerously, 
since  it  mixes  up  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  facts  with 
the  wildest  fancies.  The  relations  of  colored  and  odoriferous 
flowers  to  the  haustellate  insects,  and  the  reciprocal  benefits 
that  flow  to  flowers  in  regard  to  cross-fertilization  and  the 
prevention  of  undue  sports  and  varieties,  and  to  insects  in  the 
supply  of  food,  and  to  all  nature  in  the  beauty  and  variety  com- 
municated to  it,  are  subjects  well  deserving  the  investigation 
of  naturalists  in  their  minutest  details.  But  when  the  natural- 
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ist  proceeds  to  maintain  that  this  is  the  sole  object  of  colored 
flowers  and  honey-loving  insects,  that  all  color  is  for  this 
express  purpose,  that  colored  flowers  cannot  fertilize  them- 
selves, that  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world  flowers  and  insects 
spontaneously  produced  each  other,  he  at  once  degrades  his 
subject  to  a low  materialistic  and  even  repulsive  position,  and 
offends  against  natural  truth.  When  Darwin  remarks  on  the 
remarkable  aversion  displayed  by  monkeys  to  serpents,  he 
states  a curious  fact  ; but  when  a disciple  proceeds  to  reason 
that  this  must  be  the  cause  of  the  aversion  to  serpents  dis- 
played by  some  human  beings,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the 
serpent  into  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  he  descends  to  the 
ridiculous.  His  folly  has  not  even  the  sublimity  which  it 
might  have  assumed  had  he  insisted  that,  inasmuch  as  men  and 
monkeys  were  both  at  one  time  marsupials,  they  may  have  in- 
herited this  aversion  from  the  terror  of  mesozoic  marsupials  at 
sight  of  the  dinosaurian  monsters  which  preyed  on  them.  The 
revelations  of  Marsh  and  Cope  with  reference  to  the  wonderful 
and  abounding  life  of  the  early  tertiary  periods  in  America, 
and  the  relations  of  these  old  animals  to  those  of  the  modern 
era,  are  among  the  most  striking  of  our  time  with  reference  to 
the  plan  of  creation  ; but  they  degenerate  into  what  common- 
sense  designates  as  a monohippic  or  one-horse  philosophy, 
when,  by  arbitrarily  selecting  facts,  ignoring  the  possibility  of 
future  discoveries,  and  assuming  sequence  in  time  as  equivalent 
to  causation,  they  are  made  to  demonstrate  the  descent  of  the 
modern  horse  from  eocene  ancestors  generically  different.  Even 
supposing  that  there  is  some  faint  possibility  that  the  horse  may 
have  been  derived  from  previous  species  of  equine  animals,  and 
what  is  even  (if  that  can  be)  less  likely,  that  we  have  some 
means  of  guessing  the  direct  line  of  descent,  such  speculations 
should  never  be  placed  in  company  with  ascertained  scientific 
results. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  dwell  on  this  hackneyed 
theme.  The  materialistic  evolutionary  philosophy  of  the  time 
has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme.  It  was  from  the  first  unscien- 
tific and  is  now  on  the  wane,  and  it  remains  to  gather  up  the 
truths  which  have  been  gained  in  its  pursuit,  and  which  may  aid 
in  constructing  other  like  or  unlike  theories,  or  perhaps  in  con- 
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tributing  to  the  solid  advance  of  science.  What  I wish  to  insist 
on  here  is  that  science  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  specula- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  rather  belong  to  the  domain  of  philos- 
ophy ; and  that  these  should  not  be  taught  as  science,  but  that 
the  science  teacher  must  keep  within  the  limits  of  fact  and  safe 
induction,  unless  he  desires  to  be  branded  as  a charlatan  and  as 
a professor  of  science  falsely  so  called. 

Science  teaching  has  great  and  important  duties  to  discharge 
with  reference  to  other  interests  and  pursuits,  and  with  reference 
to  the  higher  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  humanity.  Our 
complex  humanity  cannot  be  all  devoted  to  one  pursuit,  and 
scientific  specialists  who  become  mere  slaves  of  their  particular 
study,  and  who  despise  the  feelings  and  pursuits  of  other  men, 
are  little  fitted  to  be  teachers. 

Natural  science  is  closely  connected  with  our  aesthetic  per- 
ceptions, which  are  of  divine  origin,  however  much  they  may 
become  distorted  and  abused.  That  we  know  the  structure  of  a 
flower  and  can  give  names  to  its  parts,  is  surely  no  reason  why 
we  should  take  less  pleasure  in  its  form,  its  colors,  or  its  per- 
fume. Rather  it  should  greatly  enhance  our  appreciation  of 
these  wonders,  so  attractive  even  to  a child.  That  we  know 
the  structure  and  age  of  a mountain  chain,  or  understand  some- 
thing of  the  motion  of  glaciers,  should  surely  not  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  sublimity  of  Alpine  scenery.  Rather  it  should 
fill  us  with  new  awe,  in  view  of  the  time  and  the  forces  involved 
in  the  foundation  of  the  everlasting  hills.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  teacher  of  science  whose  own  imagination  is  not 
fired  with  a sense  of  the  beauty  in  nature,  and  who  fails  to 
avail  himself  of  the  natural  feeling  for  beauty,  can  be  in  the 
highest  degree  successful.  Nay  further,  in  addition  to  taking 
advantage  of  what  all  can  see  and  appreciate,  he  must  be  con- 
tinually bringing  into  view  new  beauties  not  seen  by  the 
unlearned.  Such  marvellous  and  artistic  structures  as  the 
microscope  discloses,  in  the  minute  parts  of  plants  and  insects 
and  sea-urchins,  in  the  crusts  of  polycystins,  foraminifers,  and 
diatoms,  and  in  the  gills  of  certain  mollusks,  are  admirably 
fitted  to  enlist  the  interest  of  learners,  and  to  enlarge  -their 
appreciation  of  nature.  At  a time  when  so  much  that  is  essen- 
tially monstrous  is  admired  as  art.  such  culture  it  is  especially  the 
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duty  of  science  to  give  ; and  it  requires  but  a limited  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  perceive  that  the  mind  which  has  lost  its 
relish  for  nature’s  beauties,  and  delights  itself  in  grotesque  or 
hideous  productions  of  art,  is  thereby  degraded  even  morally 
and  intellectually. 

Again,  the  instructor  in  science  must  not  teach  atheistically, 
or  even  be  content  with  that  provisional  materialism  which  one 
of  the  great  popular  teachers  of  our  time  commends  as  expedi- 
ent. Nothing  can  be  gained  by  a teaching  essentially  false  or 
imperfect,  and  which  destroys  that  sympathy  of  the  human  soul 
with  nature  which  gives  to  its  study  the  greatest  attractions. 
If,  as  we  have  already  seen,  mere  materialism  cannot  explain 
even  matter,  still  less  life  and  mind,  the  teacher  who  has 
nothing  beyond  this  in  his  philosophy  is  sure  in  the  last  resort 
to  be  ignominiously  driven  back  on  the  absurdities  of  eternal 
succession  and  of  order  and  unity  resulting  from  chance.  If  he 
is  content  to  postpone  the  difficulty  by  resting  his  faith  on  any 
of  the  popular  forms  of  evolution,  he  is  in  no  better  position 
than  the  Hindu  who  supports  the  earth  on  an  elephant  and  the 
elephant  on  a tortoise  ; and  he  scarcely  improves  his  position  by 
placing  the  tortoise  on  an  ascidian,  the  ascidian  on  a protozoon, 
the  protozoon  on  a particle  of  protoplasm,  and  the  particle  of 
protoplasm  on  an  atom.  The  weakness  of  such  a system  is  cer- 
tain to  be  detected  by  the  common-sense  of  his  pupils,  unless 
indeed  he  can  succeed  in  reducing  them  to  the  same  state  of 
imbecility  in  this  matter  with  himself,  which  would  be  a pitiful 
outcome  of  science. 

Nor  can  the  science  teacher  logically  stop  short  of  the  fullest 
admission  of  design  in  nature,  with  all  its  consequences.  In  our 
time  the  doctrine  of  teleology  and  final  causes  is  much  scoffed 
at  by  some  able  scientific  specialists,  and  many  unthinking  per- 
sons take  up  the  cry  and  profess  in  this  matter  to  be  wiser  than 
the  ancients.  Yet  even  these  persons,  while  protesting  against 
the  idea  of  purpose,  cannot  speak  of  nature  without  reference  to 
ideas  of  use,  fitness,  and  adaptation,  which,  on  any  other  theory 
than  that  of  blank  materialistic  atheism,  involve  design  in  the 
fullest  sense.  It  is  surely  far  from  the  duty  of  science  to  vitiate 
its  teachings  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  “ dysteleologists.  ” It 
may  indeed  well  be  asked  what  object,  either  for  science  or 
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humanity,  can  be  gained  by  an  attitude  of  cold  negation  and 
sour  misanthropy  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  science,  or  why  he 
should  oppose  himself  to  even  the  sentimental  love  of  the 
human  mind  for  nature.  The  only  result  can  be  the  rendering 
of  science  itself  unpalatable,  and  causing  it  to  be  rejected  as 
mental  food,  or,  if  received,  to  fail  of  any  healthy  digestion. 

This  leads  finally  to  the  statement  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
science  to  work  and  to  teach  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
sentiments  of  mankind.  When  it  sets  itself  in  opposition  to 
religion,  its  scepticism  carries  with  it  the  double  reproach  of 
doing  evil  and  of  going  out  of  its  own  way  to  do  evil.  I take 
religion  here  in  no  narrow  sense.  Let  every  man  construct  the 
details  of  his  creed  for  himself.  I take  it  in  the  broadest  sense, 
as  the  development  of  that  one  idea  in  which  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  heathen  agree — the  belief  in  immortality. 
This  is  the  one  universal  religious  doctrine  which  spiritually 
dignifies  humanity  and  elevates  it  above  the  brutes.  On  the 
one  hand  it  leads  the  human  mind  directly  to  God,  on  the  other 
it  is  itself  a necessary  outcome  of  theism.  Nature  cannot  have 
been  without  a maker,  and  if  there  is  a God,  all  who  have  ever 
lived,  to  use  the  words  of  Jesus,  “live  unto  Him.”  In  that 
conservation  of  spiritual  forces  which  is  surely  as  real  as  that  of 
the  grosser  energy  which  works  the  material  world,  no  living 
soul  can  ever  die  unto  God.  Dead  they  may  be  to  us,  as  the 
sunshine  of  last  summer  is  dead  ; but  living  still  as  surely  as 
that  lost  sunshine  still  vibrates  somewhere  and  for  some  end  in 
the  universe  of  God.  Science  itself  may  more  or  less  distinctly 
reason  out  this  conclusion,  but  independently  of  science  it  is 
forever  fixed  in  the  instincts  of  humanity,  and  it  is  madness  to 
set  it  at  naught. 

But  let  us  hope  that  such  tendencies  to  evil  companionship 
on  the  part  of  science  as  appear  here  and  there  are  but  evanes- 
cent, and  believe  that  even  now  they  are  vastly  outweighed  by 
her  substantial  services  to  humanity.  Let  us  look  on  the  god- 
like form  of  science,  as  the  bold  and  courageous  investigator 
bringing  her  hard-earned  trophies  from  every  field  of  labor  and 
adventure  ; let  us  look  on  her  as  the  tender  and  loving  applier 
of  all  her  treasures  to  relieve  the  wants  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  ; let  us  look  on  her  as  the  wise  and  diligent 
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instructress,  training  the  minds  of  men  into  harmony  with 
nature  and  with  God.  So  shall  we  recognize  her  divine  linea- 
ments. So  shall  we  claim  for  her  her  rights  at  the  hand  of 
society,  and  shall  rejoice  in  her  fulfilment  of  her  great  mission 
in  the  world — a mission  of  which  we  have  seen  but  the  small 
beginnings,  and  which  must  go  on  blessing  humanity,  till,  in  the 
upward  progress  of  our  race  and  the  development  of  the  plans 
of  God,  science  and  religion,  earth  and  heaven,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual,  time  and  eternity,  become  one  in  the  light  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth,  for  they  are  really  all  one  in  Him  who  is  all 
in  all. 


J.  W.  Dawson. 


PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCIENTIARUM. 

HE  sciences  are  parts  of  a great  whole,  the  members  of  a 


magnificent  system  ; each  of  them  has  manifold  relations 
to  every  other.  But  the  great  whole,  the  magnificent  system, 
to  which  they  belong  is  itself  an  object  of  knowledge.  Unless 
the  intellectual  universe  be  no  real  universe,  but  essentially  a 
chaos,  science  must  be  general  as  well  as  special ; or,  in  other 
words,  there  must  be  a science  of  the  sciences — a science  which 
determines  the  principles  and  conditions,  the  limits  and  rela- 
tions, of  the  sciences.  This  science  is  philosophy  ; and  the 
present  paper  is  meant  to  be  a plea  for  philosophy  as  the  legiti- 
mate but  often  disavowed  and  insulted' queen  of  the  sciences. 
” Time  was,”  says  Kant,  “ when  metaphysics  was  the  queen  of 
all  the  sciences.  But  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  heap  contempt 
and  scorn  upon  her,  and  the  matron  mourns,  forlorn  and  for- 
saken, like  Hecuba.”  The  sciences,  however,  cannot  do  with- 
out a queen.  There  may  be  a republic  of  letters,  but  the 
sciences  cannot  constitute  a republic  ; they  must  be  so  connected 
as  to  form  a unity  ; and  the  science  which  refers  them  to  unity 
and  shows  that  knowledge  as  a whole  is  a cosmos  is  the  supreme 
science,  the  queen  of  the  sciences.  The  want  of  practical 
recognition  of  this  truth  is  the  main  cause  of  the  intellectual 
anarchy  of  our  times. 

Philosophy,  as  sc.ientia  scientiarum,  may  have'  more  functions 
than  one,  but  it  has  at  least  one  : it  has  to  show  how  science  is 
related  to  science,  where  one  science  is  in  contact  with  another, 
in  what  way  each  fits  into  each,  so  that  all  may  compose  the 
symmetrical  and  glorious  edifice  of  human  knowledge,  which  has 
been  built  up  by  the  labors  of  all  past  generations,  and  which  all 
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future  generations  must  contribute  to  perfect  and  adorn.  With 
whatever  province  of  science  a thoughtful  man  occupies  him- 
self, he  soon  becomes  aware  that  it  has  intimate  and  manifold 
connections  with  other  provinces,  and  if  he  try  to  trace  these 
connections  out  he  will  ere-long  perceive  that  the  sciences 
are  not  isolated  things,  but  so  bound  together  as  to  consti- 
tute a unity  which  is  a reflection  of  the  unity  of  nature 
and  of  the  unity  of  that  Supreme  Reason  which  pervades 
all  nature  and  originates  all  intelligence.  Philosophy  aims  to 
raise  the  mind  gradually  and  legitimately  to  a point  from 
which  this  unity  may  be  visible,  while  the  distinctions  of  the 
special  sciences  are  not  only  not  effaced,  but  lie  clearly  and 
truthfully  before  it.  If  I seek  to  vindicate  and  magnify  this  aim 
it  is  not  because  I suppose  its  reasonableness  is  likely  to  be 
directly  and  explicitly  denied,  but  because  its  importance  can 
scarcely  in  the  present  day  be  too  often  or  strongly  insisted  on. 
There  is  many  a truth  which  is  not  contested,  which  receives  a 
ready  acquiescence  of  a sort,  and  yet  which  is  very  far  from 
being  apprehended  or  generally  acted  on,  because  the  evidence 
for  it  is  not  so  definitely  and  adequately  before  the  mind  as  to 
counteract  influences  which  tend  to  obscure  it  and  make  it  prac- 
tically neglected  ; and  that  aspiration  after  insight  into  the 
system  of  science  as  a whole  should  not  be  lost  in  the  study  of 
details  is  pre-eminently  such  a truth. 

Now,  the  first  consideration  which  here  suggests  itself  is  that 
philosophy,  viewed  as  scientia  scientiarum,  is  simply  science 
which  has  attained  to  a knowledge  of  the  unity,  self-consistency, 
and  harmony  of  the  teachings  of  the  separate  sciences.  Philos- 
ophy seeks  to  do  for  the  sciences  just  what  each  science  does  for 
the  doctrines  it  comprehends.  In  this  latter  case  separate  truths 
are  brought  into  unity,  and  in  the  former  separate  sciences.  The 
one  unity  constitutes  a science,  the  other  a science  of  the 
sciences,  and  shows  that  absolutely  there  is  but  one  science, 
although  it  has  various  departments,  whereby  the  incom- 
mensurableness of  nature  is  brought  down  to  our  capacities. 
The  second  and  higher  unity,  is  as  natural,  as  legitimate,  as 
important  as  the  first  and  lower  unities.  It  would  little  avail, 
indeed,  that  these  existed — that  there  was  unity  enough  in 
things  to  permit  of  the  formation  of  special  sciences — if  there 
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were  no  still  more  comprehensive  unity,  if  the  point  of  view  of 
each  science  was  in  itself  final,  if  each  science  was  utterly 
isolated  from  all  others.  If  such  were  the  case  there  would  be 
in  science  something  essentially  disappointing  to  the  human 
mind,  for  it  would  be  of  its  very  nature  calculated  not  to  satisfy 
but  to  thwart  that  love  of  unity  which  is  the  source  and  life  of 
all  scientific  research.  If  such  were  the  case  truth  would  not 
form  a fair  and  harmonious  body,  but  it  would  resemble  the 
mangled  and  scattered  limbs  of  Osiris,  while  the  human  mind  in 
its  pursuit  would  be  engaged  in  a task  more  mournful  than  that 
of  Isis,  because  hopeless.  It  is  not  so,  however,  but 

“ The  One  through  all  in  cycles  goes, 

And  all  to  One  returning  flows.” 

Science  is  not  sectioned  into  entirely  unconnected  sciences. 
In  all  the  sciences  there  is  a certain  common  nature,  and  among 
them  there  are  many  ties  of  affinity  and  points  of  contact. 
There  are  precedence  and  subordination,  order  and  harmony, 
among  them  ; so  that,  many  and  diverse  as  they  are,  they  form  a 
whole,  a system  in  which  each  of  them  has  its  appropriate  place, 
and,  so  far  from  being  sacrificed  to  any  other,  has  a new  dignity 
imparted  to  it  by  being  referred  to  the  final  unity  of  reason,  the 
common  centre  of  knowledge. 

Secondly,  philosophy,  as  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
sciences  and  a deeply  grounded  knowledge  of  their  principal 
relations  to  one  another,  is  a condition  indispensable  to  a cor- 
rect conception  of  the  special  province  of  any  science.  The 
boundaries  of  most  sciences  are  very  ill-traced,  their  definitions 
most  irreconcilable.  The  first  question  which  the  student  of  any 
science  naturally  asks,  What  is  it  ? What  is  it  about  ? is  one  to 
which  he  can  often  get  no  satisfactory'  answer — one  on  which  he 
finds  that  all  the  doctors  disagree.  Take  logic.  One  logician 
will  tell  you  its  proper  object  is  thought  as  thought  ; another, 
that  it  is  the  forms  as  contradistinguished  from  the  contents  or 
matter  of  thought  ; another,  that  it  is  only  the  necessary  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  contingent  forms  of  thought  ; another,  that  it  is 
only  a kind  of  thought,  mediate  or  discursive  thought  ; another 
that  it  is  only  a kind  of  mediate  or  discursive  thought  — 
inference  ; and  still  another,  that  it  is  not  thought  as  thought, 
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nor  any  elements  or  kinds  of  thought,  but  qualities  of  thought 
— truth  and  error  so  far  as  involved  in  the  application  of 
thought.  And,  it  must  be  remarked,  this  opposition  is  in  no 
way  one  between  old  and  new  views,  between  transcended  and 
effete  conceptions  and  those  which  actually  prevail,  but  one 
which  exists  between  the  most  deliberately  formed  convictions 
of  the  most  eminent  modern  logicians.  Certainly  it  is  a some- 
what perplexing  puzzle  to  lie  at  the  very  entrance  of  a science. 
The  ingenuous  youth  who  makes  his  first  acquaintance  with 
logic  by  getting  this  nut  thrust  into  his  mouth  is  not  likely,  if 
his  teeth  be  sharp  enough  to  crack  it,  to  find  any  subsequent 
problem  too  hard  for  him.  It  is  not  much  otherwise  with 
psychology,  with  rhetoric,  with  ethics,  with  politics,  with 
political  economy.  And  as  to  metaphysics,  it  fares  far  worse  : 
the  discordance  and  embroilment  there  baffle  description,  for, 
as  Professor  Ferrier  so  happily  said,  “ All  the  captains  are  sailing 
on  different  tacks,  under  different  orders,  and  under  different 
winds  ; and  each  is  railing  at  the  others  because  they  will  not 
keep  the  same  course  with  himself.  One  man  is  playing  at 
chess,  his  adversary  is  playing  against  him  at  billiards  ; and 
whenever  a victory  is  achieved  or  a defeat  sustained,  it  is  always 
such  a victory  as  a billiard-player  might  be  supposed  to  gain 
over  a chess-player,  or  such  a defeat  as  a billiard-player  might  be 
supposed  to  sustain  at  the  hands  of  a chess-player.” 

Now,  how  is  such  a state  of  things  to  be  remedied  ? How 
are  we  to  decide  between  the  disputants  ? How  make  a choice 
for  ourselves  between  conflicting  definitions  ? It  is  obvious 
neither  tradition  nor  authority  can  here  help  us,  for  not  only  are 
they  in  themselves  discordant  and  undecided,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  overrule  reason,  which  ought  to  submit  to  evidence 
alone,  which  is  unworthy  of  itself  when  it  listens  to  any  other 
voice  than  that  of  truth.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  found  our  defini- 
tions on  the  etymology  and  inherent  significance  of  names. 
That  may  wholly  mislead.  Words  often  come  to  signify  what  is 
altogether  different  from  their  intrinsic  meaning,  sometimes 
what  is  the  reverse  of  it.  A manufacture,  for  instance,  is  not 
what  is  made  by  the  hand,  but  what  is  made  by  machinery  with 
little  or  no  aid  from  the  hand.  Words  may  be  stretched  or  con- 
tracted, where  needful,  to  conform  to  realities,  but  realities  are 
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not  to  be  twisted  in  any  way  to  conform  to  words  ; and  it  is  not 
with  words  but  realities  that  science  has  to  deal.  It  may  be 
said,  a science  cannot  be  defined  until  after  the  study  of  its 
appropriate  facts,  and  when  the  study  is  sufficiently  advanced 
the  definition  comes  of  itself.  And  this  is  so  far  true.  Although 
first  in  the  order  of  exposition,  the  definition  of  a science  is  late 
in  the  order  of  discovery  and  presupposes  a certain  acquaintance 
with  an  appropriate  order  of  facts,  expressing,  as  it  does,  some 
essential  characteristic  which  they  all  possess.  But  the  question 
is,  the  difficulty  is,  to  determine  what  is  the  appropriate  order 
of  facts,  why  the  one  chosen  and  not  another,  why  an  order  of  a 
given  extent  instead  of  one  larger  or  smaller.  All  the  views 
of  logic,  for  instance,  to  which  I have  referred  assign  to  it  a 
natural  order  of  facts,  a sphere  of  real  knowledge  worth  acquir- 
ing, a sphere  with  distinct  enough  boundaries  ; and  yet  the 
natural  orders  are  not  coincident,  the  boundaries  are  altogether 
different,  some  going  all  round  those  of  others,  and  others  inter- 
secting one  another  in  the  most  perplexing  ways.  Now,  in  this 
case,  it  is  obvious  there  is  but  one  mode  of  deciding  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong,  who  has  selected  the  proper  group  of 
facts  and  who  groups  larger  or  smaller,  who  has  traced  the 
boundaries  of  his  science  well  and  who  ill.  It  is  by  examining 
whose  views  give  to  their  science  a place  that  fits  in  rightly  into 
the  scheme  of  science.  The  question  is  one  of  adjustment. 
The  logician  simply  as  logician  cannot  define  logic,  for  that  is 
an  affair  of  the  settlement  of  boundaries  between  the  sort  of 
knowledge  he  cultivates  and  contiguous  divisions  of  knowledge, 
such  as  metaphysics,  psychology',  and  rhetoric  ; one,  accordingly 
which  can  only  be  decided  by  a higher  and  more  general  sort 
of  considerations  than  belongs  to  any  special  science — by  con- 
siderations as  to  the  relations  of  the  sciences.  And  this  holds 
universally.  It  is  as  impossible  to  fix  the  position  of  a science 
without  reference  to  neighboring  sciences,  and  even  to  the 
general  system  of  the  sciences,  as  to  fix  the  position  of  a nation 
without  reference  to  surrounding  nations,  and  even  to  the 
general  geography  of  the  earth.  In  this  respect  a general 
scheme  of  science  is  exactly  like  a general  map  or  like  a terres- 
trial globe  ; and  like  such  map  or  globe  it  supplies  a want  which 
can  no  otherwise  be  provided  for.  An  atlas  with  a separate 
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map  of  every  state  in  the  world  cannot  dispense  with,  cannot 
supply  the  place  of,  a map  which  will  show  them  in  relation  ; 
nay,  the  more  complete  an  atlas  is  in  special  maps  the  more 
need  is  there  of  a general  one,  because  the  more  certainly  and 
the  more  deeply  will  its  student  without  such  assistance  be  lost 
in  details.  And  so  with  respect  to  science.  The  more  it 
becomes  divided  and  subdivided,  the  more  urgent,  the  more 
imperative  becomes  a knowledge  of  its  greater  general  outlines 
in  order  that  each  man  may  recognize  how  the  department  he 
is  specially  conversant  with  is  related  to  others.  The  greater 
the  multiplication  of  sciences  the  more  chaotic  must  be  the  effect 
they  produce  unless  the  mind  can  locate  them  aright,  can  refer 
them  to  their  place  in  a system,  and  see  how  they  stand  to  one 
another  and  the  whole. 

What  has  now  been  said  leads  to  a third  consideration  in 
favor  of  philosophy  as  viewed  from  our  present  standpoint.  By 
a true  co-ordination  of  the  sciences  and  a comprehensive  insight 
into  their  natures,  it  must  help  us  to  see  how  and  when  they  can 
assist  each  other.  There  are  problems  which  require  a combi- 
nation of  sciences  for  their  solution  ; there  are  certain  combina- 
tions of  the  sciences  possible,  while  others  are  absurd  ; and  it  is 
only  through  a clear  apprehension  of  the  respective  natures  and 
relations  of  any  two  or  more  sciences  that  we  can  perceive  if  one 
can  be  made  to  operate  with  another  to  the  attainment  of  a 
given  end.  Some  of  the  most  important  advances  which  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  science  have  been  due  to  the  associated 
action  of  two  or  more  sciences.  A signal  instance  is  Descartes’ 
application  of  the  algebraic  analysis  to  define  the  nature  and 
investigate  the  properties  of  curve  lines.  It  was  only  by  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  two  sciences,  algebra 
and  geometry,  that  he  could  have  brought  the  symbols  and  cal- 
culations of  the  one  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  other,  and 
thus  start  a new  epoch  in  mathematical  science.  A recent 
instance  of  the  same  kind  is  the  union  of  chemistry  and  optics  in 
spectral  analysis,  by  which  the  most  singularly  interesting  results 
as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  have  been 
attained.  It  will  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Some  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  the  problems  which 
are  at  present  attracting  the  curiosity  and  trying  the  ingenuity 
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of  men  can  only,  it  is  apparent,  find  their  solution  from  a happy 
combination  of  chemistry  and  physiology  ; others  still  more  vital 
only  from  the  combination  of  physiology  and  psychology  ; and 
not  a few  are  so  complex  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  they  will 
be  mastered  otherwise  than  by  the  conjoint  and  concentrated 
efforts  of  many  sciences.  It  is  most  erroneous  to  suppose,  as 
some  persons  do,  that  the  true  way  to  advance  any  study  is  to 
devote  the  whole  mind  exclusively  to  it  so  as  to  have  no  thought 
or  interest  beyond  it.  The  sciences  advance  by  solving  prob- 
lems which  are  often  presented  to  them  from  without,  and  by- 
accepting  hints  and  helps  from  all  sides.  Mathematics  itself, 
although  it  has  in  the  character  of  its  fundamental  conceptions 
an  enormous  advantage  over  all  other  knowledge  as  abstract 
science,  has  found  its  chief  stimulus  in  the  requirements  of  the 
natural  philosopher,  in  the  problems  of  astronomy,  mechanics, 
optics,  heat,  and  electricity.  “ The  combinations  arising  out  of 
external  phenomena,”  says  Principal  Forbes,  ‘‘  are  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  possible  relations  of  number  and  quantity  than  is 
the  most  unlimited  stretch  of  fancy  and  imagination.”  And  if 
even  mathematics,  which  is  based  on  such  singularly  simple, 
precise,  definable,  workable  conceptions  as  number  and  quantity, 
thus  needs  light  from  without,  and  only  prospers  because  readily 
responsive  to  external  suggestions,  what  can  be  expected  from, 
say,  logic,  psychology,  or  ethics,  which  have  vastly  vaguer  con- 
ceptions to  start  from,  attempting  to  proceed  entirely  from 
within,  and  ignoring  the  combinations  of  human  nature  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  history,  in  literature,  and  in  language  ; 
what  but  T:hat  which  we  not  unfrequently  see — men  working  their 
way  laboriously  and  painfully  into  a world  of  mere  formulae,  of 
words  and  nothing  but  words,  although  doubtless  big  and  brave 
words — a region  of  absolute  emptiness,  into  which  we  may  as 
well  not  follow  them,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  strength 
of  constitution  which  enables  these  privileged  natures  to  sus- 
tain life  in  a vacuum  ? 

Whatever  may  be  fancied  to  the  contrary,  the  truth  is  that 
the  researches  and  studies  of  the  mere  specialist  are  never  very 
productive.  Special  investigations  only  enrich  science  to  any 
considerable  extent  when  they  are  directed  and  guided  by 
enlarged  views  ; they  are  only  truly  successful  when  not 
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exclusively  special  ; when,  on  the  contrary,  the  part  or  section 
of  existence  examined  is  looked  at  by  a reason  illumined  by  a 
worthy  and  ample  idea  of  science  ; a reason  which  sees  the  part 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  and  the  whole  as  related  to  the  part. 
I do  not  deny  that  now  and  then,  by  a lucky  chance,  a mere 
specialist  may  come  across  something  valuable  ; that  an 
entomologist  who  has  no  interest  in  any  thing  but  beetles  may 
detect  something  in  the  eye  or  on  the  wing  of  some  of  these 
creatures  which  wiser  men  than  himself  can  turn  to  good 
account ; or  that  the  most  unintelligent  local  antiquarian  may  not 
find  in  some  old  document  or  mound  or  ruin  a fact  which  decides 
the  fate  of  a brilliant  historical  hypothesis  : but  I do  affirm  that 
discoveries  thus  made  are  extremely  rare.  Have  not  the  most 
minute  researches  of  recent  botanists,  zoologists,  physiologists, 
etc.,  had  reference  to  the  vast  generalizations  and  bold  conjec- 
tures of  a Spencer  and  a Darwin  ? What  special  historical 
researches  have  ended  in  the  adequate  solution  of  a complicated 
and  difficult  problem,  except  those  conducted  by  men  whose 
insight  into  the  general  providential  plan  of  history,  or  at  least  of 
a large  portion  of  history,  was  clearer  and  more  profound  than 
that  of  other  men  ? I know  of  none.  Now,  what  does  all  this 
amount  to,  but  just  that  a study,  a science,  is  progressive  and 
flourishing  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  impelled  and  guided,  penetrated 
and  pervaded,  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy  ; that  all  scientific  dis- 
coveries whatever  lie  in  the  path  along  which  philosophy  leads 
science — along  which  science  tends  towards  philosophy  ? 

Philosophy,  understood  as  has  been  explained,  is,  I remark 
fourthly,  fitted  and  needed  to  counteract  the  evil  intellettual  and 
moral  influences  of  specialism.  We  are  all  narrow  by  nature, 
and  we  require  to  have  our  narrowness  guarded  against  and  cor- 
rected, not  confirmed  and  intensified.  Different  minds  have 
different  natural  aptitudes.  These  different  aptitudes  find  their 
appropriate  spheres  of  exercise  in  special  studies  and  special 
departments  of  practical  life.  A man  with  a genius  for  languages 
may  have  no  turn  for  mathematics.  The  born  poet  may  be  the 
reverse  of  specially  qualified  for  success  either  in  science  or  busi- 
ness. The  shrewdness  and  decision  of  mind  which  go  so  far  to 
insure  success  in  the  commercial  world  are  useful  gifts  anywhere, 
but  will  certainly  count  for  less  in  the  world  of  learning  than  of 
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traffic  ; many  a man  who  is  great,  and  justly  great,  among  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  earth,  could  never  have  been  educated 
into  a great  scholar  or  great  speculative  thinker,  and  that  not 
from  want  of  mind  but  from  constitutional  peculiarities  of  mind. 
Now,  all  this  variety  is  wise  and  good.  It  makes  human  nature 
so  much  the  fuller  revelation  of  the  divine  nature  ; human  life 
so  much  the  broader  ; human  history  so  much  the  richer.  But 
the  same  facts  which  show  most  distinctly  how  wide  are  the 
thoughts  of  God  are  those  which  also  show  most  distinctly  how 
narrow  are  the  thoughts  of  men.  Individuals  will  have  it  that 
their  excellences  are  the  only  excellences — the  pursuits  which 
they  prefer  those  which  all  men  ought  to  prefer.  The  poet  looks 
down  on  the  man  of  business  as  a creature  of  low  and  grovelling 
habits,  and  the  latter  in  turn  casts  a sarcastic  glance  upwards  to 
his  aerial  friend,  with  the  suspicion  that  he  must  find  his  castles 
in  the  air,  even  by  moonlight,  very  poor  places  to  live  in.  The 
distinguished  classical  scholar  need  not  be  ashamed  that  he  can- 
not stand  high  in  mathematics,  yet  he  ought  humbly  to  feel  that 
his  failure  is  owing  to  the  limitations  of  his  own  individual  intel- 
lect : but  how  apt  is  he  instead  to  attribute  to  mathematics  the 
restrictions  which  arc  in  himself ; to  despise  them,  instead  of 
learning  the  true  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  every  failure  where  we 
have  earnestly  striven  to  succeed — a due  sense  of  one’s  own 
littleness.  So  the  mathematician,  making  his  own  individuality 
the  measure  of  the  whole  universe  of  truth  and  culture,  is  prone 
to  contemn  many  of  the  inquiries  of  the  philologist  as  instances 
of  learned  trifling  beneath  the  notice  of  serious  men.  Physicists 
and  psychologists  have  never  been  noted  for  a candid  appreci- 
ation of  each  other’s  labors.  Any  unfortunate  science  which 
happens  to  be  not  quite  so  strong  as  could  be  wished,  meta- 
physics for  instance,  is  almost  sure  to  be  fiercely  set  on  by  all 
the  others,  just  as  a poor,  lame,  unpopular  swan  is  occasionally 
assailed  by  the  whole  flock  of  its  companions.  Now,  there  is 
only  one  judgment,  I think,  to  be  formed  of  all  aversion  of  this 
sort,  be  it  directed  against  what  object  it  may.  All  such 
aversion  is  evil.  It  is  a narrow  and  bad  feeling,  which  we  ought 
to  beware  of  cherishing.  Sectarianism  in  science,  like  sectarian- 
ism in  religion,  is  unlovely  in  itself  and  baneful  in  its  conse- 
quences. Just  as  nothing  is  morally  so  ruinous  as  cultivating  a 
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habit  of  detecting  only  the  faults  and  failings  of  our  fellow-men, 
so  nothing  is  intellectually  more  ruinous  than  cherishing  a habit 
of  depreciation  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  whatever.  As  in  the 
moral  life,  although  we  cannot  attain  to  all  good,  we  ought  care- 
fully to  cherish  the  love  of  all  good,  so  in  the  intellectual  life, 
although  we  cannot  attain  to  all  truth,  we  ought  carefully  to 
cherish  the  love  of  all  truth.  But  this,  I need  hardly  say,  is  very 
difficult  to  do  in  the  present  state  of  society,  when  the  division 
of  scientific  as  well  as  of  industrial  functions  is  extreme.  A great 
and  thoughtful  poet,  struck  with  the  obvious  and  terrible  dan- 
gers which,  in  consequence,  threaten  the  spiritual  life,  has  said  : 

“.  . . . Go  demand 

Of  mighty  nature  if  ’twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  and  be  unraised, 

That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 

Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless  ; 

And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still, 

Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little  : waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  ’gainst  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls.” 

Now  truth  and  error  are  mingled  here  and  must  be  separated. 
It  was  meant  by  mighty  nature  that  we  should  go  on,  as  we 
have  been  doing,  “ still  dividing,  and  dividing  still  it  was 
meant  that  we  should  break  down  all  grandeur  into  its  constitu- 
ents ; that  the  life  which  we  cannot  create  we  should  yet  in 
order  to  understand  dissolve  into  its  elements  and  view  them 
unremittingly,  “ dead  and  spiritless”  although  they  be  ; that  we 
should  be  unsatisfied  ‘‘while  littleness  may  yet  become  more 
little,”  while  division  has  not  reached  its  utmost  limits,  while 
analysis  has  any  thing  more  to  do.  Division,  analysis,  is  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  condition  of  progress  both  in  life  and 
science.  Every  stage  of  progress  must  be  consequent  on  a stage 
of  division,  spontaneous  or  reflective,  industrial  or  scientific. 
We  can  well  forgive  a poet  being  slow  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a law* ; but  the  law  exists,  and  it  will  not  avail  us  to 
ignore  it,  still  less  to  resist  it.  This  law,  however,  like  every 
other,  requires  to  be  watched  and  its  incidental  evils  guarded 
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against.  It  is  not  more  true  that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  progress  of  science  and  the  advancement  of  society 
depend,  than  that  if  left  to  itself,  if  not  balanced  and  counter- 
acted by  other  agencies,  it  will  arrest  science  and  destroy  society. 
But  nature  has  provided  forces  with  which  it  has  only  to  be 
rightly  adjusted  in  order  that  its  action  maybe  purely  beneficial. 
If  in  one  respect  the  subdivision  of  industrial  labor  has  a nar- 
rowing and  anti-social  influence,  it  has  in  the  other  respect — that 
it  condenses  population  within  narrow  circuits,  associates  intel- 
ligences and  forces,  and  multiplies  the  objects  of  common 
interest,  as  well  as  the  occasions  for  sympathy  and  the  facilities 
for  education — an  influence  altogether  contrary,  which  has  only 
to  be  made  the  most  of  and  secured  to  the  side  of  truth  and 
goodness  in  order  that  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  specialization 
of  functions  in  modern  industry  may  be  scarcely  recognizable 
when  laid  by  the  side  of  its  benefits.  In  a general  doctrine  of 
science,  the  expression  of  that  pure  love  of  science  in  its  entirety 
which  is  identical  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  there  is  no  less 
obviously  a natural  remedy  for  the  evils  incident  to  the  speciali- 
zation of  the  sciences.  Such  a doctrine  would  enable  the 
specialist  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  his  own  department,  to 
realize  his  relation  to  science  as  a whole,  and  his  own  relation  to 
all  his  fellow-laborers  in  science.  Limited  as  his  own  particular 
study  might  be,  it  would  no  longer  be  a something  “ dead  and 
disconnected,”  but  united  to  the  ultimate  principles  which  are 
the  root  of  all  science,  and  through  that  union  filled  with  the 
life  which  the  root  alone  supplies. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  that  philosophy,  thus  viewed,  would 
afford  the  most  important  guidance  in  education.  It  must  be, 
indeed,  the  very  basis  of  rational  education  in  science.  It  must 
be  what  alone  determines  the  course  to  be  pursued.  We  cannot 
commence  the  study  of  science  at  any  point  nor  prosecute  it  in 
any  order  we  please.  Nature  has  determined  both  where  we 
ought  to  begin  and  what  path  we  ought  to  follow.  It  is  very 
far  from  a matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  we  commence  with.  If  we  plunge  into  natural  philos- 
ophy without  any  mathematics  to  buoy  us  up  we  are  likely  soon 
to  repent  of  our  foolhardiness,  and  are  certain  not  to  swim  very 
far.  We  shall  make  a similar  mistake  if  we  enter  on  moral 
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philosophy  without  having  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
leading  truths  of  psychology.  Now,  a j)hilosophy  of  science 
would  inform  us  at  once  what  science  was  the  natural  antecedent 
of  any  other  science,  the  condition  of  its  intelligibility.  It 
would,  in  fixing  the  order  of  the  sciences,  fix  likewise  the  order 
of  their  rational  study.  It  would  thus  lay  what  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  science  of  education — that  without  which  no 
such  thing  as  a science  of  education  can  exist.  And  it  would 
confer  on  education  another  advantage  only  inferior  to  this.  It 
would  show  what  science  was  most  fitted  to  correct  the  mental 
vices  generated  by  any  other  science,  as  well  as  what  science 
was  needed  to  render  it  intelligible.  No  one  science  does  more 
than  cultivate  the  mind  in  a partial  and  one-sided  manner ; and 
if  we  would  have  fully-developed,  well-balanced  minds,  we  must 
not  only  not  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  one,  but  counteract 
that  which  is  exclusive  and  hurtful  in  our  special  pursuit  by  the 
kind  of  knowledge  most  unlike  it  in  character  and  tendencies, 
that  which  it  requires  the  most  directly  opposite  procedure  of 
mind  to  appropriate,  that  which  exercises  with  most  intensity  the 
faculties  which  the  other  leaves  most  dormant.  Those  who  culti- 
vate a science  which  is  entirely  inductive,  which  is  only  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  still  unsettled  in  its  foundations,  still  vague 
and  dubious  in  the  majority  of  its  conclusions,  while  they  can 
need  no  mathematics  merely  to  render  it  intelligible,  are  precisely 
those  who  will  need  most  the  peculiar  discipline  of  mathe- 
matics ; and  without  it  their  power  of  deduction  will  remain 
unexercised  ; without  it  the  very  notion  of  what  complete 
proof  is  will  never  find  a place  in  their  minds.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  study  of  physics  and  psychology  should  be  con- 
joined in  one  culture.  The  one  is  required  to  balance  the  other. 
All  physicists  should  seek  a general  acquaintance  with 
psychology,  and  all  psychologists  a general  acquaintance  with 
physics.  This  would  remove  the  unbecoming  antagonism  which 
has  so  long  and  widely  prevailed  between  these  two  classes  of 
students — an  antagonism  which  has  its  origin  in  ignorance,  and 
is  a signal  proof  of  the  narrowness  of  intellectual  conception  and 
illiberality  of  feeling  which  are  produced  by  specialism  when 
left  to  operate  without  check  or  counterpoise.  This,  then,  is 
also  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  a science  of  the  sciences,  that  it  would 
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at  once  and  authoritatively  tell  where  the  knowledge  requisite 
to  condition  or  the  knowledge  requisite  to  supplement  or  balance 
any  other  knowledge  was  to  be  found. 

I now  come  to  a consideration  at  least  as  weighty  as  any  of 
those  which  have  already  been  mentioned — namely,  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  truths  with  which  a science  of  the  sciences 
must  be  conversant.  The  truths  which  lie  between  the  sciences 
are  as  real  and  have  equal  claims  to  attention  as  the  truths 
within  the  sciences.  If  the  relations  between  facts  are  as 
important  as  the  facts  themselves,  and  every  science  acknowl- 
edges and  proceeds  on  this,  how  should  the  relations  between 
the  sciences  not  be  of  extreme  interest  and  value  ? When  these 
relations  are  known,  all  the  facts  any  given  special  sciences  deal 
with,  and  all  the  laws  which  have  been  derived  from  these  facts, 
have  a new  light  shed  on  them  by  being  connected,  contrasted, 
and  compared  from  an  elevation  which  permits  of  a truthful 
survey.  That  the  relations  of  the  sciences  to  one  another  are  in 
themselves  most  worthy  of  examination,  any  one  may  convince 
himself  by  considering  for  a moment  what  they  are,  what  great 
problems  they  present,  what  grave  interests  they  involve.  How 
are  the  mathematical  sciences  related  to  one  another  and  to 
physics  ? Do  they  originate  in  experience,  or  are  they  offshoots 
of  a transcendental  or  metaphysical  condition  ? Are  there 
any  limits  in  nature  to  their  application,  and,  if  so,  what  arc 
these  limits  ? These  are  questions  which  mathematics  suggests, 
although  it  does  not  solve,  hard  and  abstruse  but  real  and  not 
fanciful,  weighty  and  not  trivial  questions,  and  on  which  not 
philosophers  only,  but  men  whose  distinctions  have  been  gained 
chiefly  in  mathematics,  such  as  Courtot,  Sir  Wm.  R.  Hamilton 
of  Dublin,  Boole,  De  Morgan,  Bartholmai,  Duhamel,  have  writ- 
ten either  books  or  elaborate  essays.  How  are  the  physical 
sciences  related  ? Which  are  simple  and  fundamental,  which 
complex  and  applicate  ? What  must  each  take  from  others,  and 
what  may  each  be  made  to  contribute  to  others  ? These,  again, 
are  questions  which  all  physicists,  not  dwarfed  by  exclusive 
specialism  of  pursuit  into  incapacity  of  large  views  of  any  kind, 
are  keenly  alive  to  ; for  they  see  that  on  clear  and  correct  views 
regarding  them  the  future  progress  of  physical  science  is  greatly 
dependent,  and  a right  settlement  of  the  practical  problem, 
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What  is  a wise  and  well-conducted  education  in  physical  science  ? 
entirely  dependent.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the 
mental  sciences,  or  even  merely,  What  is  the  relation  of  physi- 
ology to  psychology?  No  man  can  be  so  intellectually  blind  as 
to  fail  to  perceive  what  a most  momentous  question  this  is. 
Every  thinking  man  must  answer  it  in  some  form  or  way  ; yet 
if  you  answer  it  in  one  way  you  must  be  a materialist,  if  in 
another  a pure  idealist,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can  be 
answered  also  in  a third  way  which  will  make  you  neither — which 
will  not  compel  you,  as  a rational  being,  to  deny  the  existence 
either  of  matter  or  spirit,  either  of  your  bodies  or  souls. 

Then,  as  to  the  mental  sciences,  psychology,  ethics,  aesthetics, 
politics,  paideutics,  philology,  philosophy  of  history,  etc.,  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  evils 
which  infest  them,  and  which  have  given  such  abundant  occasion 
to  their  adversaries  to  misrepresent  and  depreciate  them,  are  due 
precisely  to  the  want  of  definite  and  correct  views  in  their  culti- 
vators as  to  their  boundaries  and  relations  ; so  that  inquiries 
proper  to  one  have  been  inextricably  mixed  up  with  inquiries 
proper  only  to  another,  and  not  unfrequently  even  this  has  been 
aggravated  and  confusion  itself  still  further  confounded  by  the 
introduction  of  the  still  more  extraneous  elements  of  physics, 
and  metaphysics,  and  religion. 

There  is  not  less  involved  in  the  question,  How  is  meta- 
physics related  to  physical  and  mental  science  ? There  are  those 
who  suppress  metaphysics  entirely,  who  regard  it  as  only  an 
erroneous  phase  of  thought,  gradually  drawing  near  to  the  death 
which  is  its  doom,  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  science  save 
realistic  or  positive  science  ; there  are  others  who,  instead  of 
thus  absorbing  metaphysics  in  positive  science,  have  sought  to 
absorb  all  positive  science  in  metaphysics,  pretended  to  “ re-think 
the  great  thought  of  creation,”  and  hesitated  not  to  deny  the 
law  of  gravitation,  to  blame  the  very  stars,  to  pronounce  the 
most  ancient  heavens  wrong,  when  these  things  did  not  appear 
to  conform  to  their  deductions  ; and  between  these  two 
extremes,  the  Comtist  and  the  Hegelian,  there  are  innumerable 
other  erroneous  positions,  into  any  of  which  it  is  easy  to  fall ; 
while  to  get  sure  footing  on  the  one  right  spot  no  man  can, 
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unless  by  working  out  for  himself  a correct  and  adequate  appre- 
hension of  the  relation  of  metaphysics  to  experience. 

Yet  even  that  question  docs  not  outweigh  in  importance  this 
other,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  mental  sciences 
to  religion  ? Is  there  in  this  age  of  many  wants  even  one  more 
urgent  than  an  answer  to  this  question  ? Is  it  not  obvious  that, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  whatever  is  to  be  regretted  in  the 
position  of  men  of  science  towards  religion  and  of  religious  men 
towards  science  may  be  traced  to  erroneous  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  science  ? Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  do 
higher  service  either  to  religion  or  science  than  to  throw  even  a 
ray  of  light  on  this  relationship,  when  religion  and  science  and 
society  are  suffering  so  very  much  for  the  want  of  clear  views 
regarding  it  ? The  discussion  of  it,  however,  naturally  leads  on 
to  innumerable  related  questions  ; it  is  the  passage,  as  it  were, 
into  a new  world — into  the  vast  continent  whose  kingdoms  are 
the  theological  sciences,  all  of  which  have  to  be  surveyed, 
defined,  and  harmoniously  co-ordinated. 

What  I would  urge  as  a final  reason  is,  that  a clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  that  philosophy  is  bound  to  perform  the  work 
which  has  been  indicated  will  help  us  to  realize  aright  what  the 
entire  work  of  philosophy  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be.  No  one 
can  be  more  opposed  than  the  writer  of  this  article  to  the  notion 
that  the  only  function,  or  the  highest  function,  of  philosophy  is 
that  which  up  to  this  point  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  explain 
and  commend.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  him  to  be  but  one 
*>f  four  functions,  and  in  a sense  the  lowest  of  these  functions. 
Comte’s  view  of  philosophy,  as  merely  the  co-ordination  of  the 
sciences,  would  have  been  an  inadequate  one  even  if  he  had  duly 
recognized  the  existence  and  claims  of  the  psychological  and 
theological  sciences.  It  is  necessary  to  hold  to  the  truth  which 
is  in  Kant’s  view,  and  to  the  truth  which  is  in  Ferrier  or  Hegel’s 
view,  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  quite  as  firmly  as  to  the  truth 
which  is  in  Comte’s  view.  Given  a complete  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  the  sciences — given,  consequently,  a correct  picture 
on  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  whole  intelligible  world  drawn  from  the 
highest  and  best  established  results  of  all  the  sciences  ; and  the 
work  of  reason,  which  is  the  comprehension  of  itself  and  of  its 
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objects  so  fai*  as  knowable,  is  still  far  from  accomplished;  yea, 
its  highest  and  perhaps  hardest  labors  have  not  yet  begun. 
Scientific  thought  is  not  necessarily  self-criticising  thought  ; on 
the  contrary,  mere  scientific  thought,  however  rigid  and 
methodical,  is  essentially  dogmatic  thought.  It  is  not  dogma- 
tism, but  it  is  dogma.  It  is  reasoned,  yet  unreflective.  It 
builds  up  what  is  admitted  to  be  knowledge,  but  it  does  not 
inquire  what  so-called  knowledge  is  or  is  essentially  worth. 
Philosophy,  so  far  as  has  been  described,  is  such  thought,  at  its 
highest  perfection,  or  in  its  purest  and  most  comprehensive  form, 
but  it  has  all  the  essential  defects  of  such  thought.  It  is  merely 
an  advance  on  special  science,  as  special  science  itself  is  on  ordi- 
nary knowledge,  and  ordinary  knowledge  on  crude  sensation. 
Along  the  whole  line  the  mind  never  changes  its  attitude 
towards  its  objects  ; at  the  end  this  is  just  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  The  scientist  often  fancies  that  he  is  a man  who 
takes  nothing  on  trust  ; in  reality,  he  takes  every  thing  on  trust, 
because  he  accepts  without  question  or  reservation  thought 
itself  as  naturally  truthful  and  its  laws  as  valid.  Whatever  a 
multitude  of  superficial  scientists  may  suppose  to  the  contrary, 
the  fact  is  that  the  entire  procedure  of  science  and  of  philosophy, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  simply  a generalization  of  science,  is  assumptive 
and  dogmatic.  At  bottom,  science,  which  is  so  often  contrasted 
and  opposed  to  faith,  is  mere  faith,  implicit  faith,  and  in  the 
view  of  a serious  and  consistent  scepticism  must  be  blind  faith. 

Thought  may  assume,  however,  and  is  bound  to  assume,  a 
very  different  attitude  towards  itself  and  towards  its  objects.  I# 
may  pass  and  ought  to  pass  from  a believing  to  an  inquiring, 
from  a dogmatic  to  a critical  stage.  It  may  turn  its  attention 
and  force  from  a study  of  the  relations  of  the  known  to  an 
examination  of  the  conditions  and  guarantees  of  knowledge. 
What  may  be  called  positive  philosophy  naturally  prepares  the 
way  for  critical  philosophy.  Kant  will  always  be  honored  as  the 
man  who  first  adequately  realized  the  necessity  under  which 
philosophy  lay  to  exercise  its  critical  functions,  and  who  gave 
the  first  general  yet  profound  exposition  of  philosophy  as  a criti- 
cism of  knowledge  ; but  as  he  erred  seriously  even  in  his  con- 
ception of  its  problems,  and  still  more  seriously  in  his  solutions, 
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the  notion  which  some  entertain  of  “ going  back  ” to  Kant,  as 
if  Kant’s  Kritiken  and  critical  philosophy  were  identical,  is 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  which  can  be  imagined.  Critical 
philosophy  may  be  held  to  lead  only  to  a negative  or  sceptical 
result.  In  this  case  all  so-called  science  is  but  an  inevi- 
table and  ineradicable  illusion  ; all  so-called  knowledge  is  at 
bottom  no  knowledge,  for  it  is  the  knowledge  of  nothing. 
In  this  case  philosophy  ends  in  nihilism,  and  might  be  best 
defined  as  a demonstration  of  the  vanity  of  thought.  Phi- 
losophical nihilism  is  fortunately,  however,  no  more  the 
necessary  termination  of  the  evolution  of  science  than  joolitical 
nihilism  is  of  the  evolution  of  society.  And  believing  that  a 
thorough  and  impartial  criticism  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge 
does  not  lead  to  a sceptical  or  negative  result,  I believe  also  in 
philosophy  as  metaphysical,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a philosophy 
which  is  entitled  and  bound  to  elaborate  a theory  of  Being  and 
Becoming.  Hegel,  with  all  his  faults,  will  probably  be  found 
much  the  most  helpful  of  teachers  to  the  student  in  this  region. 
Hence  the  almost  contemporary  rise  of  a Hegelian  school  both 
in  America  and  in  Britain  is  so  far  to  be  welcomed  as  a cheering 
sign  on  our  speculative  horizon.  At  the  same  time  our  expec- 
tations must  be  moderate.  The  study  of  Hegel  will  never  be 
so  prosecuted  by  Hegelians  as  to  be  as  profitable  to  philosophy 
as  it  ought  to  be.  History  warns  us  that  it  is  only  too  likely 
to  end  merely  in  repetition  and  commentary.  He  who  would 
study  Hegel  aright  must  study  him  as  Hegel  himself  studied 
Kant.  Philosophy  as  metaphysical  is  largely  conversant  with 
efficient  causes  .;  but,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  philosophy  must  treat 
of  final  as  well  as  of  efficient  causes,  and  endeavor  to  forecast,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  the  goal  of  science  is,  and  of  the  world,  and 
life,  what  the  worth  of  enjoyment  is,  and  of  truth,  beauty, 
virtue,  and  piety,  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  great 
final  issue  of  existence.  The  progress  of  pessimism  in  drawing 
attention  so  widely  and  strongly  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
worth  of  life  ? has  probably  done  much  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
estimating  aright  this  hitherto  far  too  neglected  phase  of 
philosophy. 

To  explain  even  summarily  my  conception  of  the  nature  of 
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philosophy  as  a whole  would  thus  require  three  other  articles  like 
the  present.  The  aspect  of  philosophy,  however,  on  which  I 
have  dwelt  is  that  which  must  be  presented  first.  Philosophy 
as  positive  must  precede  philosophy  as  critical,  as  metaphysical, 
and  as  practical.  Critical  philosophy,  metaphysical  philosophy, 
and  practical  philosophy  must,  further,  submit  to  be  tested  by 
positive  philosophy,  by  the  collective  results  of  the  sciences. 
What  has  to  be  criticised  are  the  conditions  of  all  the  sciences — 
what  has  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  primary  efficient  and 
ultimate  final  causes  are  the  results  of  all  the  sciences.  The 
whole  of  accepted  science  is  the  object  on  which  critical  philos- 
ophy must  direct  its  suspicions  and  to  which  it  must  direct  its 
interrogations,  and  not  any  particular  powers  or  functions  of 
intelligence  or  any  special  kind  of  knowledge  or  particular 
department  of  doctrine.  The  whole  of  accepted  science,  if  criti- 
cism does  not  establish  scepticism,  must  be  employed  to  control 
metaphysics  and  practical  philosophy  by  supplying  them  with 
the  media  or  data  by  which  alone  their  conclusions  can  be  veri- 
fied. It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  non-recognition  or  neglect 
of  this  truth  has  most  injuriously  affected  alike  the  critical 
philosophy  of  Kant,  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hegel,  and 
practical  philosophy  both  as  optimism  and  as  pessimism. 

If  the  view  which  has  now  been  stated  be  accepted,  we  are 
freed  from  the  danger  of  falling  into  either  of  two  common  and 
hurtful  errors.  The  first  is  the  identification  of  philosophy  with 
some  special  science  or  group  of  sciences.  The  narrow  notion 
that  one  science  belongs  to  philosophy  and  another  not,  that  the 
mental  sciences  are  philosophical  and  the  physical  sciences  non- 
philosophical,  is  still  prevalent,  but  is  essentially  and  intensely 
unphilosophical.  There  is  no  objection  to  using  the  terms 
science  and  philosophy  popularly,  interchangeably,  when  no 
harm  is  likely  to  be  done  thereby  ; but  if  we  distinguish  them 
there  is  but  one  view  of  philosophy  which  can  justify  itself  either 
historically  or  logically,  and  it  is  that  which  regards  it  not  as 
exclusive  of  the  sciences,  but  as  comprehensive  of  them.  From 
this  view  it  follows  immediately,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no 
special  science  can  claim  to  be  philosophy  as  against  any  other 
special  science,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  special  science  is 
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excluded  from  having  the  closest  connection  with  and  interest  in 
philosophy  ; that  each  special  science,  one  may  even  say  each 
special  subject,  has  its  philosophy  ; the  philosophy  of  any  sub- 
ject as  distinguished  from  the  science  of  that  subject  being  the 
view  or  theory  of  its  relations  to  other  things,  to  the  universe  of 
which  it  is  a part,  as  distinguished  from  the  view  or  theory  of  it 
as  isolated  or  in  itself.  • 

The  other  grave  error  to  which  our  account  of  philosophy  is 
directly  opposed  is  that  which  would  found  it  on  common-sense, 
on  ordinary  knowledge,  on  untested  and  unanalyzed  conscious- 
ness. In  pronouncing  appeals  to  common-sense  to  be  illegiti- 
mate, I take  common-sense  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  and  cen- 
sure in  no  degree  appeals  to  those  so-called  principles  of  com- 
mon-sense which  are  simply  the  ultimate  conditions  of  thought 
as  ascertained  by  psychological  science.  What  I think  worthy 
of  censure  is,  that  the  science  of  the  sciences  should  appeal  from 
science  to  any  thing  lower.  Science  is  more  definite  and  better 
grounded  than  ordinary  knowledge  ; science  is  the  proper  and 
perfect  form  of  knowledge  ; science  is  knowledge  in  its  com- 
pletest  and  purest  form  ; and,  therefore,  wherever  science  can 
be  had  it  is  with  science  that  philosophy  has  to  do,  and  by 
science  that  it  must  be  tried  and  judged.  Each  science  reduces 
to  order,  each  science  develops  to  perfection  or  approximate 
perfection,  so  much  ordinary  knowledge  ; and  philosophy  has  to 
avail  itself  of  the  achievements  of  the  separate  sciences.  Hence 
an  important  reduction,  an  important  simplification,  of  its  labor. 
It  has  not  to  do  directly  with  the  comparative  chaos  of  common 
knowledge,  but  with  the  separate  systems  of  order  which  consti- 
tute the  special  sciences.  It  ought  never  to  appeal  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower — from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk. 

The  idea  of  philosophy  which  has  here  been  indicated  will, 
of  course,  never  find  an  adequate  expression  in  a philosophical 
system.  The  writer  has,  however,  long  seriously  occupied  him- 
self with  the  endeavor  to  elaborate  and  embody  it  in  such 
measure  as  his  faculties  allow.  Twelve  years  ago  he  fancied, 
with  the  presumption  of  youth,  that  he  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  he  might  announce  as  ready  for  publication  a work  on 
“ The  Relations  of  the  Sciences  to  one  another,  to  Philosophy, 
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to  Religion,  and  to  Morality.”  Difficulties  found  to  be  not 
really  surmounted  caused  delays  ; other  work  which  was  turned 
to  as  easier  and  episodical  grew  under  the  hand  to  unexpected 
proportions  ; and  the  earlier  project  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
abeyance,  without  being  abandoned.  The  expectation,  how- 
ever, of  finding  leisure  to  realize  it  in  a single  systematic  treatise, 
composed  by  a long  and  continuous  effort,  has  gradually  faded 
away,  and  there  now  only  remain?  the  hope  of  being  permitted 
to  do  so,  at  least  partially,  by  means  of  separate  articles  and 
essays,  appearing  when  and  where  may  be  most  convenient. 


Robert  Flint. 


THE  EUROPEAN  EQUILIBRIUM. 


BODY  of  neighboring  nations,  which  have  reached  nearly 


the  same  stage  of  culture,  and  with  no  system  of  confeder- 
ation to  bind  them  together,  must  of  necessity  have  occasional 
collisions  with  one  another.  Let  some  of  them  be  feeble  and 
others  powerful  states,  the  fear  of  strong  neighbors  will  induce 
the  feeble  to  combine  together  for  mutual  defence  ; or  they  will 
unite  under  the  hegemony  of  one  strong  state  against  the  arts 
and  power  of  another  which  they  regard  as  more  to  be  dreaded. 
Their  various  commercial  interests  ; the  feeling  of  brotherhood, 
in  race,  or  of  remote  relationship  ; their  fellowship  in  religion  ; 
in  short,  every  thing  which  in  the  course  of  ages  creates 
national  character,  will  act  partly  to  separate  them,  partly  to 
make  them  feel  their  need  of  each  other  ; the  small  states  from 
age  to  age  will  appear  on  different  sides,  but  on  the  whole  most 
of  the  states  will  have  a traditional  line  of  consistent  policy, 
suggested  by  their  interests  and  seeming  dangers. 

The  dangers  which  a circle  of  homogeneous  states  will 
dread  will  not  all  spring  from  human  agency,  the  selfishness 
and  ambition  of  other  states,  as  a direct  result  ; but  changes  also 
not  due  to  human  agency,  which  throw  power  into  the  hands  of 
other  states  without  their  seeking  it,  or  take  away  power  from  a 
part  of  such  a circle,  will  excite  apprehensions.  To  prevent  the 
dangers  from  a neighbor’s  relative  growth  of  power  coalitions 
will  be  formed,  in  the  design  not  only  of  aiding  a state  which  is 
unjustly  attacked,  but  of  preventing  attacks  as  far  as  possible, 
by  showing  that  the  coalition  is  ready  to  assist  its  individual 
members  against  the  schemes  of  stronger  states. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  what  is  substantially  the  pres- 
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ent  state  of  things  has  given  currency  to  the  figurative  expres- 
sion of  the  political  balance  of  power.  Nations  at  a given  time 
are  weights  ill  a scale  which  balance  one  another  ; but  as  in  the 
balances,  when  a heavy  weight  is  added,  there  is  a disturbance, 
so  among  the  nations  whose  political  actions  tell  on  each  other, 
measures  which  one  or  more  of  them  take  may  result  in  the 
elevation  or  depression,  in  the  prosperity  or  calamity,  of  the 
others.  To  prevent  this  is  said  to  be  to  keep  the  balance  of 
power  or  the  political  equilibrium  ; the  nation  which  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  or  produce  a change  is  said  to  hold  the 
balance  ; and  another  phrase,  to  admit  a nation  to  a participa- 
tion in  the  European  equilibrium,  denotes  that  the  interests  of 
this  state  are  of  too  great  weight  to  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
when  the  general  European  interests  are  brought  into  compu- 
tation. 

That  a balance  or  something  like  it  will  fairly  represent  the 
interests  of  a continent  like  Europe,  seems  to  be  inferred  from 
what  has  happened  at  different  eras  on  a scale  smaller  than  that 
of  a continent.  Among  the  Greek  states,  the  contest  for  the 
hegemony — whether  among  the  Doric  states,  between  Sparta  and 
Argos,  or,  on  the  larger  Panhellenic  scale,  between  Sparta  and 
Athens, — was  no  accident  nor  result  of  race  merely,  but  must  be 
referred  to  a general  cause,  acting  whenever  small  independent 
states  live  side  by  side.  This  is  shown  strikingly  by  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Sparta  to  allow  Athens  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  to  be  destroyed  : probably  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
future  ally  when  Thebes  should  become  too  strong.  The  his- 
tory of  Rome,  it  is  true,  shows  no  such  balance  of  power  : she 
subjugated  in  detail  the  states  of  Italy,  and  either  incorporated 
them  among  her  citizens,  or  put  them  into  the  position  of  de- 
pendent allies.  The  Latin  states  found  it  to  be  for  their  advan- 
tage to  have  a close  union  with  that  enterprising  community, 
which  was  near  to  them  in  race  and  political  traditions.  But 
the  states  less  closely  allied  with  Rome  in  these  respects  rather 
strove  for  incorporation  in  and  equal  rights  with  the  central 
governing  republic,  than  for  independence.  The  great  social 
war,  which  tested  the  strength  of  Rome  more  than  any  other 
event  of  purely  Italian  history,  was  ended  by  a compromise, 
which  added  to  the  security  that  there  would  be  no  further 
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occasion  for  contending  with  Italian  enemies.  Outside  of  Italy, 
there  was  no  possibility  that  any  other  league  should  arise,  ex- 
cept of  a defensive  nature,  against  the  wide-embracing,  all-sub- 
duing republic.  Rome  employed  its  new  subjects  to  aid  it  in 
extending  its  boundaries,  but  never  thought  of  forming  leagues 
on  equal  terms  with  nations  or  tribes  outside  of  Italy.  It  was 
as  solitary  in  its  advances  as  the  spider  is  when  he  spreads  his 
web  from  one  bush  to  another. 

The  balance  of  power  thus  far  appears  in  the  form  of  a lead- 
ing state  in  a confederation  opposing  another  leading  state  in 
another  confederation,  similar  in  some  respects,  but  unlike  in 
others.  Athens,  by  the  part  it  played  in  the  great  Persian  war, 
had  an  opportunity  to  put  itself  forward  as  the  head  and  pro- 
tector of  a number  of  small  maritime  states,  to  which  the  aid  of 
a great  land-power  could  be  of  no  great  immediate  use.  Its 
institutions,  culture,  dialect,  all  its  ways  of  thinking,  made  it 
the  natural  rival  to  Sparta  in  a country  like  Greece,  split  up 
into  a multitude  of  small  commonwealths.  Yet  Sparta,  having 
conquered  Messene  and  humbled  Argos,  was  unquestionably 
the  strongest  military  power  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  natu- 
ral head  of  the  Dorian  communities.  Some  of  these  feared 
Athens,  and  thus  made  the  military  resources  of  Sparta  strong. 
Some  of  them  had  also  important  commercial  interests.  By 
their  aid  the  head  of  the  sea-states,  which  had  offended  some  of 
its  allies  and  formed  mad  schemes  of  remote  conquests,  was 
beaten  on  land  and  by  sea  ; so  that  at  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  its  supremacy  in  every  thing  save  culture  and  art 
was  forever  extinguished.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  asked 
whether  this  was  a fair  instance  of  balance  of  power.  We  in- 
cline to  call  it  so,  especially  for  the  reason  that  after  the  humili- 
ation of  Athens,  Thebes  in  its  turn  strove  to  acquire  the  hege- 
mony, with  no  such  good  historical  grounds  as  Athens  had  in 
its  favor,  and  aided  only  by  the  fear  that  many  of  the  former 
allies  of  Sparta  had — that  she  had  grown  too  great  for  their 
safety. 

Italy,  just  before  the  dawn  of  the  modern  period,  presents 
to  us  struggles  for  self-preservation  against  foreign  claims  of 
powerful  sovereigns,  which  are  much  clearer  instances  of  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  international  equilibrium.  The  restorations 
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of  the  old  Roman  Empire  under  Charlemagne  and  Otlio  I.,  the 
former  a deliberate  movement  of  the  popes  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  Roman  See,  brought  no  union  with  them,  but 
only  the  right  of  a foreign  suzerain  to  interfere  in  Italian 
affairs.  But  the  protector  became  too  mighty  for  the  protected 
religious  monarch.  Hence  everywhere  either  an  anti-imperial 
party  was  encouraged  in  the  cities  by  the  popes,  or  the  parti- 
sans of  the  emperor  reduced  to  a minimum  the  ecclesiastical 
influence  in  those  city-states  where  his  faction  had  been  pre- 
dominant. Machiavelli  sets  forth  strikingly  the  policy  of  the 
pope  ; how  he  wanted  “ to  ride  on  two  anchors,”  and  how,  in 
order  to  secure  this  end,  he  mainly  spread  strife  and  “ infinite 
woes”  through  the  peninsula.  In  the  end,  Lombardy  was,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  emperor,  Tuscany t with  the  pope  ; Venice 
was  outside  of  both  influences,  so  far  as  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent position  ; and  the  South  of  Italy  belonged  to  foreign 
kings,  whom  the  pope  sought  to  make  his  vassals.  In  the 
course  of  this  long  contest,  which  filled  Italy  with  misery,  but 
everywhere  developed  unnatural  cunning  and  intelligence,  the 
great  aim  was  originally  a reasonable  one — to  prevent  a foreign 
prince,  at  first  favored  by  the  pope  and  always  acknowledged 
by  the  best  Italians  to  have  some  sort  of  authority,  from 
stretching  that  power  unduly.  In  the  end,  when  the  towns 
had  every  one  its  own  political  interests  and  parties,  and  when 
the  emperors  became  little  more  than  a name,  the  political  fac- 
tions gained  an  independent  condition  which  was  quite  aside 
from  their  early  design.  This  dualism  in  Italy  can  scarcely  be 
called  a balance  of  power,  unless  the  name  be  restricted  to  its 
movements  in  the  first  struggles  between  the  popes  hnd  the 
emperors. 

When,  however,  in  the  times  just  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, foreign  sovereigns  sought  to  make  good  their  preten- 
sions in  Lombardy  and  Naples,  and  the  Italian  powers  of  im- 
portance were  reduced  to  three  or  four — to  Venice,  Florence, 
Milan,  the  Papal  States,  and  Naples,  with  Genoa — there  arose 
what  may  be  called  an  Italian  equilibrium.  The  disturbance 
grew  principally  out  of  the  invasions  of  the  peninsula  by 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France.  The  desire  to  retain 
independence  and  the  existing  order  of  things  led  to  combina- 
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tions,  in  which  the  popes  naturally  took  a leading  part.  The 
foreign  powers  France  and  Spain  were  of  course  on  opposite 
sides,  while  the  Italian  powers  passed  over  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  In  1508  we  find  all  the  Italian  powers  united  with 
France  for  the  destruction  of  Venice  ; but  soon  afterwards  fear 
of  France  led  to  a new  league  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  influence  of  so  troublesome  a power  as  France  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  peninsula.  This  purpose,  however,  was  not  fully 
effected  until  the  battle  of  Pavia  brought  the  person  of  Francis 
I.  into  the  hands  of  his  great  rival,  Charles  V. 

In  this  chapter  of  history,  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period, 
we  see  arrangements  dictated  by  self-preservation,  which  are 
modified  and  thwarted  by  the  personal  schemes  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  parties.  It  was  all-important  for  the  properly  Ital- 
ian powers  that  the  French  kings  should  have  no  control  in 
Italy  ; and  yet  the  League  of  Cambray  in  1508  united  these 
powers,  under  the  influence  of  the  pope,  for  the  destruction  of 
Venice,  which  if  effected  would  have  rendered  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Italian  states  much  less  certain.  Here  we  find  that 
taking  place  which  will  always  happen  in  political  combina- 
tions— one  member  will  have  feebler  interests  at  stake  than 
another,  and  will  be  tempted  to  add  its  weight  to  the  opposite 
scale.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  motives  of  sovereigns  and 
the  interests  of  nations  can  act  in  history  exactly  as  the 
weights  act  in  the  balance  ; a series  of  historical  changes  is 
constantly  going  forward  ; men  die,  and  others,  with  the  spirit 
of  a new  age,  come  to  the  helm  of  affairs  ; nations  come  to  have 
or  to  think  that  they  have  neAv  interests,  so  that  the  equilibrium 
is  subject  to  a continual  disturbance. 

The  first  instance  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  great  European 
world  is  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  which, 
after  Charles  V.,  divided  into  two  lines — the  Spanish,  hold- 
ing in  its  hands,  together  with  Spain  and  the  foreign  do- 
minions of  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and  extensive  parts  of 
Italy  ; and  the  Austrian,  which  then  held,  and  long  continued 
to  hold,  the  office  of  German  Emperor.  These  naturally 
united  to  protect  and  defend  the  family  interests,  and  found 
allies  in  the  nations  most  devotedly  attached  to  the  Catholic 
Church  ; while  France  stood  over  against  them,  supported  by 
47 
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such  German  princes  as  dreaded  the  emperor  for  political  or 
religious  reasons.  With  France  were  united  in  interests  for  the 
most  part  several  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, England,  and  Sweden.  When  the  great  Thirty  Years’ 
War  was  in  progress,  France  threw  its  weight  into  the  scale, 
and  Sweden  more  than  any  other  power  brought  the  war  to  an 
issue,  favorable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Protestants.  The  result 
was  in  Germany  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  emperor  ; to  establish 
a political  balance,  for  a time,  between  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant princes  ; and  to  make  it  possible  that  in  the  course  of 
time  there  should  be  a strife  for  the  hegemony  between  the 
strongest  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  Austria  from  which 
the  emperor  was  uniformly  elected. 

The  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1759,  besides  bringing  an 
accession  of  power  to  France  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  is 
remarkable,  on  account  of  the  renunciation  by  the  young 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  Spanish  wife  of  all  pretensions  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  in  the  event  that  the  male  Hapsburg  line  in 
that  country  became  extinct.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  France 
began  to  hold  the  balance  in  Europe — that  is  to  say,  to  acquire 
such  preponderance  that  all  her  neighbors  became  alarmed  at 
the  growth  of  her  power,  and  formed  one  coalition  after  an- 
other, until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  fell 
from  her  height  of  place  in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  and 
unscrupulous  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  With  no  efficient  allies, 
with  the  whole  of  Europe  against  her,  and  worn  out  by  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  France  consented  to  humiliating  terms 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  thenceforth  until  the  era  of 
Napoleon  lost  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  European  states. 

It  was  a little  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  England  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  European  continent.  The  point  of  time  when  this  new 
system  was  fully  developed  was  the  accession  of  William  III. 
to  the  throne,  and  the  close  union  of  England  and  Holland 
against  Louis.  William  had  great  influence  in  uniting  the  ene- 
mies of  France  together  ; yet  neither  then  nor  afterwards  could 
England  be  said  to  hold  the  balance,  although  that  was  his  am- 
bition. When  Austria,  Spain,  and  France  successively  strove  for 
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pre-eminence  in  Europe,  England  was  a weight  against  greater 
nations.  But  her  insular  position,  the  freedom  of  her  constitu- 
tion, her  leaning  towards  maritime  power,  would  have  prevented 
her  from  taking  the  first  place,  as  those  other  monarchies  had 
done  before  her.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  when  England  was  be- 
ginning to  concern  herself  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  she 
had  already  spread  her  colonies  over  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Soon  afterwards  the  factories  of  the  East  Indies 
grew  by  degrees  into  an  empire.  Such  great  affairs  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  called  for  her  attention  and  inclined  her  to 
peace.  The  great  wars  with  France  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  grew  out  of  the  colonial  system — that  is,  out  of 
the  interests  of  commerce,  and  not  out  of  a system  of  equilib- 
rium and  a fear  of  some  powerful  neighbor. 

While  England  was  growing  in  such  directions,  Prussia, 
almost  exclusively  an  inland  state,  grew  by  conquests.  The 
Great  Elector,  and  then  Frederick  the  Great,  laid  the  founda- 
tions ; and  after  the  recovery  of  the  state  from  the  disasters  of 
the  Napoleonic  period,  the  wise  system  of  education  and  of 
administration  brought  the  state  back  into  a condition  of  new 
vigor  and  a feeling  of  new  power.  No  state  of  the  most 
modern  times  has  had  so  remarkable  a history,  or  has  to  an 
equal  degree  changed  the  shape  of  the  European  world.  The 
final  act  of  creating  a new  Germany  and  placing  itself  at  the 
head,  with  the  separation  from  Austria  an  accomplished  fact ; 
the  complete  victory  over  France,  with  the  re-acquisition  to  the 
German  union  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ; the  ability  and  vigor  of 
the  government,  have  placed  Prussia  at  the  head  of  Europe. 
No  state  at  present  can  affect  by  its  policy  the  European  equi- 
librium to  so  great  an  extent.  Yet  a power  so  acquired  and 
surrounded  by  so  many  disturbing  forces  is  by  no  means  sure  of  * 
continuance. 

Few  nations  in  modern  times  have  had  so  little  influence  on 
the  political  or  moral  culture  of  Europe  as  Italy.  Yet  a new 
period  began  in  1859  with  the  transfer  of  nearly  all  Lombardy 
from  Austria  to  Sardinia;  and  since  1870,  through  conquest  and 
revolution,  the  whole  of  Italy  and  Sicily  forms  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries.  It  was  in  accord- 
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ance  with  this  wonderful  advance  that  a place  was  conceded  to 
her  among  the  powers  controlling  the  European  equilibrium  in 
the  peace  of  1856. 

The  result  of  all  modern  movements  of  diplomacy  and 
conquest  shows  that  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  political 
power  of  Europe  has  come  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  between 
the  nations.  The  resistance  of  the  whole  Continent  and  of  Eng- 
land to  his  domination  cannot  be  called  so  much  a struggle  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  as  a struggle  for  political  exist- 
ence. No  one  nation  among  the  leading  powers  now  stands 
in  a very  threatening  attitude  against  another  ; and  this,  per- 
haps, is  owing  chiefly  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle 
against  Napoleon. 

Yet  there  is  one  great  nation  which  joined  the  European  po- 
litical system  in  the  last  century,  and  has  been  increasing  ever 
since  in  power  of  resistance,  if  not  in  power  of  attack.  Russia 
first  enlarged  its  borders  on  the  west  by  the  Nystadt  peace  in 
1721,  when  several  provinces,  including  Ingermannland,  in 
which  St.  Petersburg  was  built,  were  ceded  to  her  by  Sweden, 
and  remained  her  permanent  possession.  Next  followed  the 
three  partitions  of  Poland — the  most  flagitious  acts  of  modern 
times.  Two  years  after  the  first  partition,  the  Peace  of  Kout- 
schouk-Kainardji,  in  1774,  secured  to  her  a footing  on  the  Black 
Sea,  with  other  important  rights.  In  1809,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, at  Napoleon’s  suggestion,  made  war  with  Sweden,  and  at 
the  Peace  of  Friederichshamn  became  master  of  Finland  and 
West  Bothnia.  In  1812,  by  the  Peace  of  Bucharest,  Turkey  was 
stripped  of  Bessarabia  and  a small  part  of  Moldavia  ; and  the 
boundary  followed  the  Pruth,  where  it  left  Moldavia,  to  the 
Danube  and  the  sea.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  more  than 
restored  what  Russia  had  acquired  by  the  three  partitions,  and 
had  lost  by  means  of  Napoleon’s  conquests.  Russia  had  now 
free  room  to  make  gains  from  Turkey  by  one  war  after  another  ; 
to  bring  the  principalities  of  Turkey  under  its  control,  not  only 
by  secret  influence,  but  also  by  treaty  ; and  to  enlarge  its  terri- 
tories along  the  Black  Sea,  in  Caucasus  and  in  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Armenia,  as  well  as  to  construct  an  important  sta- 
tion at  Sebastopol,  where  its  great  navy  might  be  secure.  In 
1840  and  1841  the  power  of  Turkey  to  command  the  Straits  of 
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the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  was  acknowledged  by  the 
great  European  powers  as  a part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
Already,  a few  years  before  this,  the  Sultan  was  protected  by 
the  treaties  of  London  against  his  rebellious  vassal  Mehemct 
Ali  ; and  this,  perhaps,  is  as  good  an  epoch  at  which  to  fix  the 
admission  of  Turkey  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  European  pub- 
lic law  as  any  other.  The  main  motive  in  this  arrangement 
was  to  afford  protection  to  Turkey  against  the  continual  en- 
croachments of  her  powerful  northern  neighbor.  But  they 
did  not  cease.  The  Crimean  War  followed  these  treaty 
stipulations  in  about  thirteen  years  ; and  the  Peace  of  1856 
remained  unbroken  for  twenty  years,  with  the  exception 
that  in  1871  Russia  declared  her  intention  of  no  longer 
respecting  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea.  If  such  a measure  was  necessary  in  1856  for  the  in- 
tegrity and  protection  of  Turkey,  it  was  at  least  as  necessary  in 
1871.  But  the  crippled  condition  of  two  of  the  powers  which 
signed  the  Treaty  of  1856  required  that  that  point  should  be 
yielded,  and  so  a very  great  advantage  for  the  future  was 
gained  by  the  treaty-breaking  power,  and  the  equilibrium  be- 
came more  unstable  than  before. 

The  examples  which  we  have  drawn  from  history,  ancient 
as  well  as  modern,  show  that  where  a number  of  independent 
nations,  at  nearly  the  same  point  of  culture,  form  a distinct 
body  with  the  power  of  acting  on  each  other,  there  will  arise  a 
kind  of  understanding  that  no  one  shall  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest ; and  that  if  any  state,  especially  one  of  the  first  class, 
attempts  to  bring  a smaller  state  under  its  control,  the  fears 
and  suspicion  of  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  body  will 
lead  them  to  protest,  to  form  coalitions,  to  make  war  against 
the  states  which  seek  to  violate  the  constitution,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  continent.  That  this  has  not  always  happened, 
only  means  that  states  are  not  always  in  a condition  to  make 
war,  or  that  the  danger  from  a powerful  neighbor  does  not  seem 
so  imminent  as  to  call  for  remonstrance,  still  less  for  something 
more  positive.  And  in  addition  to  this  more  common  form  of 
intervention  for  maintaining  the  balance,  states  have  interfered 
where  kindred  dynasties  have  been  fused  together  by  the  expi- 
ration of  one  reigning  house,  and  even  where  arrangements  of 
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an  ordinary  kind,  but  suspicious  in  their  object,  have  been 
made  between  powerful  states. 

We  do  not,  however,  affirm  that  the  rule  of  the  balance 
of  power  was  clearly  understood  when  it  was  first  applied. 
One  would  expect  that  when  the  impelling  motives  were 
suspicion  and  self-defence,  the  rule,  and  the  limits  to  which 
it  could  be  rightfully  carried,  would  not  be  very  carefully 
looked  at.  The  law  of  nations  was  not  elaborated  by  the  most 
cultivated  ancient  states,  except  in  a few  of  its  more  obvious 
rules  ; why  should  a rule  necessarily  vague,  and  depending  on 
the  will  of  weaker  communities,  receive  an  exact  development  ? 
Hence  writers  on  public  law  will  disagree  in  regard  to  the  time 
when  the  balance  of  power  became  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
Europe  or  of  mankind,  although  there  is  a very  general  under- 
standing among  them  in  admitting  it  as  a principle  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Mr.  Ward  thinks  that  of  the  balance  of  power,  “ according 
to  the  present  system,  the  people  of  antiquity  knew  little  or 
nothing,  and  that  it  was  unknown  to  modern  nations  them- 
selves before  the  time  of  Charles  V.  There  is  indeed,”  he 
continues,  “ a kind  of  natural  policy  which  self-preservation 
will  suggest  to  all  states,  of  uniting  against  one  common  pow- 
erful enemy  whose  hostility  is  open  and  flagrant  ; and  this  is  to 
be  met  with  throughout  the  world.  But  no  set  of  nations  that 
I have  heard  of,  except  the  moderns  of  Europe,  have  laid 
down  a system  to  prevent  long  beforehand  even  the  fust  aug- 
mentation of  any  particular  power  which  in  the  end  might 
prove  detrimental  to  the  rest.  The  fear  of  such  an  accession 
of  power  as  may  prove  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Europe  is 
now  held  to  be  a fair  cause  of  war.”  1 Others  search  much 
farther  back  for  the  notion  of  the  balance  of  power,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

We  pass  on  next  to  the  opinion  of  publicists,  and  cite  first 
that  of  Professor  Heffter,  of  Berlin,  from  the  fifth  edition  of 
his  esteemed  work  on  the  European  Law  of  Nations  (§  5). 
“ International  law  is  especially  exposed  to  the  temptation 
which  power  feels  of  lording  it  over  others  and  of  making 

1 Robert  Ward’s  “ Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and  History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,”  vi.  148.  London,  1795. 
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them  subject  to  itself.  Yet  a certain  equilibrium  of  states  and 
nations  between  themselves  can  essentially  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  such  a common  law.  This  equilibrium  consists, 
speaking  generally,  in  such  a condition  of  things  that  every  indi- 
vidual state,  when  it  decides  to  violate  international  law  in  the 
case  of  others,  has  to  expect  a reaction  equally  strong,  not 
only  from  the  state  that  is  threatened,  but  also  from  the  others 
which  belong  to  the  same  international  system — a reaction  dic- 
tated by  the  motive  of  opposing  a dangerous  change  in  the 
subsisting  relations  of  states.  Practically,  a material  equilibrium 
of  single  states  between  themselves  is  not  conceivable — it  cer- 
tainly has  seldom  if  ever  existed  in  history  ; or,  if  at  times  it 
should  exist,  would  be  subject  to  constant  changes,  since 
national  power  does  not  in  all  states  alike  develop  itself, 
advance,  and  decline  ; but  such  an  equilibrium  depends  on 
the  moral  common  pledge  of  unequal  states,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a society  of  states  hold  themselves 
obliged  to  prevent  the  hazardous  preponderance  of  single 
states,  and  to  oppose  it  with  united  strength.  In  and  of 
itself,  the  idea  of  a political  equilibrium  is  not  at  all  a chimera, 
as  many  have  regarded  it,  but  is  a most  natural  idea  for 
states  which  acknowledge  the  same  law  of  nations  ; only  the 
application  of  it  made  on  many  occasions,  and  the  inferences 
which  have  been  founded  on  it,  are  to  be  rejected.” 

We  will  put  by  the  side  of  Heffter  a more  modern  Ger- 
man writer  of  high  standing,  Dr.  Bluntschli,  who  in  his 
‘‘Modernes  Vdlkerrecht”  (§  98-100)  says  that  “the  true 
equilibrium  denotes  the  peaceful  juxtaposition  of  different 
states.  It  is  endangered  and  disturbed  when  an  overweight 
of  one  state  threatens  to  become  so  disproportionate  that  the 
security  and  freedom  of  the  remaining  states  can  no  longer  sub- 
sist together  with  this  preponderance.  In  such  cases,  not 
only  the  weaker  states  in  immediate  danger  from  it,  but  the 
other  states  which  are  in  no  danger,  are  induced  and  are  au- 
thorized to  restore  the  balance,  and  to  provide  for  its  sufficient 
preservation.”  This  principle,  he  adds,  “ holds  good  especial- 
ly of  the  European  family  of  states,  which  regards  the  contin- 
uance of  a number  of  independent  states  as  the  fundamental 
condition  of  its  welfare.”  To  this  he  subjoins  two  somewhat 
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questionable  remarks,  one  of  which  is  that  the  principle 
will  not  include  the  case  where  a national  state,  embracing  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  finds  it  necessary  to  incorporate  them 
into  an  empire,  as  the  condition  of  national  existence  and  wel- 
fare, or  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  national  develop- 
ment of  a people  ; having,  of  course,  the  Italy  of  i860  and  the 
North  Germany  of  1866  in  mind.  The  other  is  that  “ the  pre- 
ponderance of  a state,  in  some  respects,  can  endanger  the 
security  and  freedom  of  the  other  states,  and  therewith  the 
equilibrium,  and  justifies  the  common  resistance  of  the  others 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  this  domination.  “ An  example 
is  afforded,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ by  the  treaties  of  the  neutral 
states  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  universal  dominion  of 
England  on  the  sea” — referring,  we  suppose,  to  the  two  armed 
neutralities.  But  to  contend  against  a law  of  a great  maritime 
power  which  is  claimed  to  be  oppressive  and  tyrannical  is  one 
thing,  to  contend  for  the  balance  of  power  is  another.  We 
doubt  whether  any  exertion  of  power  on  the  sea  alone,  un- 
assisted by  power  on  the  land,  can  materially  affect  this  bal- 
ance, and  fail  to  see  how  the  preponderance  would  be  affected 
by  a change  in  regard  to  rules  of  convoy,  or  of  certain  privi- 
leges of  coasting  trade  or  laws  of  blockade.1 * 

Dr.  Wheaton  also  regards  the  balance  of  power  as  an 
acknowledged  principle  of  European  public  law.  In  his  his- 
tory— we  use  it  in  the  French  form — he  quotes  Hume  with  favor 
as  trying  to  show  that,  even  if  the  ancients  had  no  exact  theo- 
ries of  the  balances  of  powers,  they  had  applied  it  in  practice  ; 
and  mentions  several  cases  of  such  practical  use,  as  that  one 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  when  the  Athenians  took 
the  part  of  Thebes  until  the  Spartans  were  crippled  by  them  at 
Leuctra,  but  afterwards  sided  with  Sparta  to  prevent  Thebes 
from  becoming  too  great.3 

Of  the  modern  application  of  this  kind  of  intervention  he 
thus  speaks.3  The  primitive  idea  of  a systematic  arrangement 


1 Dr.  Bluntschli’s  strong  and  decisive  opinion  against  many  rules  of  English 
maritime  law  in  the  past  appears  in  his  “ Beuterecht  im  Krieg,  und  das  Seeben- 
terecht  im  besondere,”  published  the  present  year  at  Nordlingen,  in  Germany. 

5 Hume,  “ On  the  Balance  of  Power,”  his  seventh  essay. 

1 § 2,  under  the  First  Period. 
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for  guaranteeing  to  states,  included  within  the  same  sphere  of 
political  action,  the  uninjured  possession  of  their  territories,  and 
other  sovereign  rights,  is  as  ancient  as  the  science  of  politics 
itself.  Nevertheless,  we  must  admit  that  the  first  example  of 
the  effective  application  of  the  system  of  equilibrium  to  that 
perpetual  surveillance , which  has  since  been  habitually  exercised 
over  the  respective  forces  of  the  European  states,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly assigned  to  an  epoch  more  remote  than  that  of  the  de- 
velopment which  their  politics  received  after  the  invasion  of 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.”  He  then  quotes  the 
system  of  intervention  contained  in  Fenelon’s  ” Examen  de  la 
Conscience  sur  les  Devoirs  de  Royaute,”  written  for  his  pupil, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  ‘‘  When  a power,”  says  Fenelon,  “ is 
reaching  a point  such  that  all  the  neighboring  powers  together 
can  no  longer  resist  it,  all  these  others  are  justified  in  making  a 
league  to  prevent  that  growth,  after  which  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  time  to  defend  the  common  liberty.  ” ” But  in  order 

legitimately  to  make  these  kinds  of  leagues,  which  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  excessive  increase  of  a state,  the  case  ought  to  be  real 
and  pressing  : the  states  ought  to  content  themselves  with  a 
defensive  league,  or  at  least  not  to  form  an  offensive  one,  except 
so  far  as  the  just  and  necessary  defence  shall  be  contained  in 
aggressive  measures  ; still  further,  to  treaties  for  offensive  pur- 
poses precise  bounds  should  be  placed,  in  order  never  to  destroy 
a power  instead  of  restraining  it.” 

Dr.  Phillimore  discusses  this  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power  at  large,  occupying  most  of  his  pages  with  illustrations.1 
One  of  the  forms  of  the  right  of  intervention  for  self-defensive 
purposes  is  “ the  right  of  third  powers  to  watch  over  the  preser- 
vation of  balance  of  power  among  existing  states,  whether  by 
preventing  the  aggressions  and  conquests  of  any  one  power,  or 
by  taking  care  that,  out  of  the  new  order  of  things  produced  by 
internal  revolutions,  no  existing  power  acquires  an  aggrandize- 
ment that  may  menace  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
At  the  close  of  his  discussion  of  the  subject  he  remarks  that 
“ the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine  does  not  require  that  all 
existing  powers  should  retain  their  present  territorial  posses- 


1 Vol.  i.  of  second  edition,  pp.  481-511,  or  §§  402-407. 
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sions,  but  rather  that  no  single  power  should  be  allowed  to 
increase  them  in  a manner  which  threatens  the  existence  of 
other  states.  The  doctrine,  properly  understood,  does  not  im- 
ply a pedantic  adherence  to  the  particular  system  of  equilibrium 
maintained  by  existing  arrangements,  but  it  is  opposed  to  such 
an  alteration  of  the  balance  as  tends  seriously  to  disturb  the  re- 
lations of  existing  states. 

Dr.  Twiss,  in  his  “ Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Times 
of  Peace,”  which  is  the  first  part  of  his  Law  of  Nations,  while  he 
simply  rests  the  right  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power,  or  the 
European  equilibrium,  on  the  right  of  confederacy,  without  de- 
fining the  meaning  or  extent  of  the  terms,  furnishes  us  with 
some  instructive  instances  of  their  use  in  treaties  and  in  diplo- 
matic language.  Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  in  1713,  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  are  said  to  have  been 
concluded  ‘‘  ad  formandam  stabiliendamque  pacem  et  tranquilli- 
tatem  Christ iani  orbis  justo  potcntice  csquilibrio."  “ The  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,”  continues  Dr. 
Twiss,  “ is  expressly  set  forth  in  the  acts  of  renunciation  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  executed  by  the  French  princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  which  are  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  treaties,  as  the 
express  cause  of  the  renunciation.  “ One  main  object  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  next  only  to  that  of  settling  a general  peace, 
was  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  repose  of  Europe  by  a 
readjustment  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  intentions  of  the 
allied  powers  in  this  sense  had  been  avowed  by  them  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Convention  .of  Paris  (23d  April,  1814).”  So  also 
the  five  powers  who  met  by  invitation  of  “ the  King  of  Holland 
to  assist  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  disturbed  relations  be- 
tween the  Belgian  provinces  and  the  Dutch  crown,  placed  for- 
mally on  record  their  view  of  the  grounds  which  justified  their 
intervention.  Having  expressly  stated  that  the  original  object 
of  uniting  the  Belgian  provinces  with  Plolland  was  to  establish  a 
just  equilibrium,  they  proceed  to  say  that  the  five  powers  had  a 
right,  and  that  events  imposed  on  them  a duty,  to  prevent  the 
Belgian  provinces,  as  an  independent  state,  causing  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  general  security  and  the  European  equilibrium.” 
And  again,  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  1852,  for  establishing  an 
order  of  succession  in  Denmark  harmonizing  with  that  of  the 
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Danish  duchies  in  Germany,  it  was  declared  that  “ the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the  European  equi- 
librium.” 1 

The  profession  of  faith  in  a European  equilibrium  is  often 
repeated  in  the  diplomatic  papers  of  the  time  of  the  great  Rus- 
so-Turkish  war  of  1854  and  onward.  We  meet  with  such 
expressions  as  these  : ” Their  majesties  being  freely  persuaded 
that  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  within  its  actual 
limits  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
“ the  projects  of  Russia  are  subversive  of  the  European  equi- 
librium “ the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  July  13th,  1841,  ought 
to  have  for  its  object  to  connect  again  more  completely  the 
Ottoman  Empire  with  the  European  equilibrium  a favorite 
expression,  which  we  have  noticed  in  four  places  at  least — “ a 
war  which  had  menaced  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  own  states  “a  meeting  which  ought  to  regu- 
late questions  of  general  equilibrium.”  1 In  fact,  no  great  war 
was  ever  waged  in  which  the  definite  object  of  the  war  as  pre- 
venting the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  was  more  clearly 
expressed. 

During  this  war  and  the  preparations  for  it  a part  of  the 
English  Liberals  stoutly  opposed  it  ; and  one  of  them,  a man 
justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  had  already  written 
against  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  became,  some 
years  afterward,  one  reason  for  declaring  it.  Mr.  Cobden,  to 
whom  we  refer,  published  this  pamphlet  entitled  “ Russia,” 
in  1836,  on  account  of  an  alarm  suggested  in  that  year  by 
the  report  of  a Russian  invasion ; Mr.  Bright  defended 
the  same  principles  in  the  debates  during  the  Crimean  War  ; 
and  now,  in  Mr.  Cobden’s  political  writings,  published  to- 
gether during  the  last  year,  we  have  the  essay  reprinted. 
The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  balance  of  power. 
The  doctrine  of  the  chapter  is  what  would  be  expected  from 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  school.  The  theory 
of  the  balance  rests,  he  says,  on  a chimera,  and  indeed  on  a 

1 § 104,  in  several  places. 

s Murhard,  “ Recueil  General  des  Traites,”  vol.  xv.,  pp.  557,  633,  640,  565, 
668,  681,  6S2,  etc. 
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tragic  one.  “ Our  history  during  the  last  century  may  be 
called  the  tragedy  of  ‘ British  intervention  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,’  in  which  princes,  diplomatists,  peers,  and  generals 
have  been  the  authors  and  actors,  the  people  the  victims  ; and 
the  moral  will  be  exhibited  to  the  latest  posterity  in  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  debt.”  ‘‘The  first  instance,”  he  goes  on  to 
say,  ” in  which  we  find  the  balance  of  power  alluded  to  in  a 
king’s  speech  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  address  of  William 
III.  to  his  parliament,  December  31st,  1701,  where  he  concludes 
by  saying  : ‘ I will  only  add  this : If  you  do  in  good  earnest 
desire  to  see  England  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe , it  will 
appear  by  your  right  improving  the  present  opportunity.’ 
From  this  period  almost  to  our  time  there  will  be  found  in 
almost  every  king’s  speech  a constant  recurrence  to  the  ‘ balance 
of  Europe,’  by  which,  we  may  rest  assured,  was  always  meant, 
however  it  might  be  concealed,  under  pretended  alarm  for  the 
* equilibrium  of  power,’  or  the  ‘ safety  of  the  Continent,’  the 
desire  to  see  England  ‘ hold  the  balance.’ 

But  what  is  this  balance?  ‘‘Such  of  our  readers,”  contin- 
ues Mr.  Cobden,  “ as  have  not  investigated  this  subject  will  be 
not  a little  astonished  to  find  a great  discrepancy  in  the  several 
definitions  of  what  is  actually  meant  by  the  balance  of  power. 
The  balance  of  power  is  a chimera  ! It  is  not  a fallacy,  a mis- 
take, an  imposture  ; it  is  an  indescribable,  incomprehensible 
nothing  ; mere  words,  conveying  to  the  mind  not  ideas,  but 
sounds  like  those  equally  barren  syllables  which  our  ancestors 
put  together  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  themselves  about 
words,  in  the  shape  of  Prester  John,  or  the  philosopher’s  stone  ! 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  see  what  are  the  best  definitions  of 
this  theory.” 

He  then  gives  the  definitions  of  Vattel,  Gentz,  and  Brough- 
am, all  of  which  involve  some  sort  of  union  or  understand- 
ing ; and  he  denies  that  any  such  has  existed,  affirming  that  the 
theory  of  balance  of  power  has  been  interpreted,  by  those  who 
from  age  to  age  have,  parrot-like,  used  the  phrase,  to  be  a sys- 
tem invented  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  a combination  or 
confederation.  It  is,  in  fact,  “ a phantasm  without  definite 
form  or  tangible  existence  ; a mere  conjunction  of  syllables, 
forming  words  without  meaning.  Yet  these  words  have  been 
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echoed  by  the  greatest  orators  and  statesmen  in  England  ; they 
jingled  successively  from  the  lips  of  Bolingbroke,  Chatham, 
Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey,  and  Brougham.”  Nay,  he 
adds  in  a note,  the  phrase  was  adopted  by  Napoleon,  who  told 
O’Meara,  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  refused  to  permit  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  occupy  the  Dardanelles,  because  if  Russia  \\«re  in 
possession  of  Turkey  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be 
destroyed. 

The  balance  of  power,  his  conclusion  is,  “ might,  in  th efirst 
place,  well  be  dismissed  as  chimccra , because  no  state  of  things 
such  as  the  ‘ disposition,’  ‘ constitution,'  or  * union  ! of  Euro- 
pean powers,  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  their  system  by  Vattel, 
Gentz,  and  Brougham,  ever  did  exist ; and,  secondly,  because  the 
theory  could  on  other  grounds  be  regarded  as  fallacious,  since  it 
gives  no  definition — whether  by  breadth  of  territory,  number  of 
inhabitants,  or  extent  of  wealth,  according  to  which,  in  estimat- 
ing powers,  each  state  shall  be  estimated  ; whilst,  lastly,  it 
would  be  altogether  complete  and  inoperative,  from  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  provide  against  the  silent  and  peaceful  aggrand- 
izements which  spring  from  improvement  and  labor.” 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  balance  is 
a reality,  “ upon  what  principle  is  Turkey  made  a member  of 
the  European  system  ? Turkey  cannot  enter  into  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  for  the  Turks  are  not  Europeans.” 

There  yet  remains  but  one  other  point  of  view,  from  which 
Mr.  Cobden  looks  at  this  question  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Russia  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  say  the  alarmists, 
would  possess  a port  open  at  all  seasons,  the  materials  for  con- 
structing ships  ; vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  capable  of  produc- 
ing cotton,  silk,  wool,  etc.  ; and  she  would  be  placed  in  a situa- 
tion of  easy  access  to  our  shores  : all  of  which  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  balance  of  power,  and  put  in  danger  the  interests  of 
the  British  commerce  in  particular.  But  New  York,  a port  far 
more  commodious  than  Constantinople,  is  open  at  all  seasons, 
and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  city  between  the  straits  ; 
yet  we  have  never  heard  that  the  North  American  continent 
forms  any  part  of  the  balance  of  power.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  an  entire  southern  continent,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama to  the  point  of  Cape  Horn,  likewise  entirely  omitted. 
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Mercy  on  us  ! twelve  separate  empires  of  South  America,  and 
the  vast  expanse  of  territory,  settled  and  unsettled,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Government  of  Washington,  and  altogether 
comprising  one  third  of  the  habitable  globe,  have  been  quite 
forgotten  in  a balance  of  power.”  He  confesses  his  inability  to 
explain  why  Russia  should  enter  into  the  estimates  of  the  bal- 
ance and  the  United  States  be  passed  by.  It  cannot  be  from 
closer  neighborhood,  nor  from  Russia’s  greater  share  in  Euro- 
pean commerce,  nor  on  account  of  the  more  important  mate- 
rials furnished  by  Russia  to  England.  “ It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  other  satisfactory  answer  than  that  which  we  are  able 
to  give  as  the  reason  of  this  exclusion  : America , Avith  infinite 
wisdom,  refuses  to  be  a party  to  the  balance  of  power.  ’ ’ And  he 
praises  Washington  for  bequeathing  as  a legacy  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  injunction  that  they  should  never  be  tempted  to 
become  parties  to  the  states’  system  of  Europe.  “ As  little  in- 
tercourse as  possible  betwixt  governments , as  much  connection 
as  possible  between  the  nations  of  the  Avorld,” — this  he  com- 
mends as  a source  of  American  prosperity.  ‘‘  And  when  Eng- 
land,” these  are  the  closing  Avords,  (”  without  being  a republic) 
shall  be  governed  upon  the  same  principles  of  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  a like  common-sense  vieAV  of  the 
advantages  of  its  position,  Ave  shall  adopt  a similar  method 
for  our  policy  ; and  then  Ave  shall  hear  no  more  mention  of 
that  costly  chimera,  the  balance  of  poAver.  ” 

The  United  States  may  Avell  be  envied  by  the  other  nations 
of  Christendom,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  not  tempted  or 
forced  by  its  position  to  form  a league  Avith  other  Aveak  states 
against  some  unscrupulous  conqueror,  and  still  more  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  as  yet  had  no  such  policy  as  Avould  force 
other  states  into  a league  against  them.  Elad  their  position  in 
the  Avorld  been  different,  had  they  belonged  to  an  old  Avorld, 
Avhere  nations  are  in  close  neighborhood,  they  might  have  been 
in  more  need  of  Washington’s  advice  and  have  heeded  it  less. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a disruption  had  been  the  result  of  the 
war  of  the  secession,  that  a number  of  independent  govern- 
ments had  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  our  republic — is  it  not  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  combinations  for  mutual  safety  Avould  have 
made  their  appearance  on  this  continent,  as  they  have  done 
elsewhere  ? 
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We  may  lay  it  down,  then,  that  if  the  equilibrium  be  not  a 
mere  chimera  it  must  be  confined  to  a certain  quarter  of  the 
globe.  There  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  culture  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  United  States  as  there  is  in  Russia,  and  yet  the 
forces  of  the  latter  are  within  marching  distance  of  Paris  or 
London.  While. no  one  in  the  present  age  apprehends  the 
invasion  of  England  or  France  by  fleets  and  transport-ships 
from  this  side  of  the  water,  there  are  possibilities  that  Russia  and 
Prussia,  if  in  close  alliance,  might  employ  one  of  the  western 
kingdoms  with  defending  its  own  territory,  and  thus  checkmate 
the  plans  of  the  other  in  the  Orient.  If  there  is  an  equilib- 
rium, those  states  which  act  or  are  acted  on  by  it  must  have 
some  apprehension  from  one  another,  must  feel  the  necessity  of 
forming  alliances  for  defence  or  aggression.  But  the  separa- 
tion which  an  Atlantic  Ocean  causes  removes  causes  of  fear, 
and  lessens  greatly  the  temptation  of  states  on  its  opposite 
shores  to  engage  in  wars  of  ambition  or  of  conquest.  There 
may  therefore  be  a European,  but  there  cannot  at  present, 
probably  there  never  can  be,  an  “ oecumenical  ” equilibrium. 

This  remark  may  be  put  in  another  shape  : Distance  in 
international  operations  is  measured  not  by  leagues  and 
degrees,  but  by  the  difficulty  or  ease,  the  cheapness  or  costli- 
ness, with  which  armies — which  must  in  the  end  decide  the 
quarrels  of  states — can  be  transported  to  the  scene  of  action. 
A war  between  France  and  the  United  States,  for  instance,  if 
it  took  the  shape  of  a war  of  invasion,  would  be  regarded  by 
multitudes  as  absurd  and  fruitless.  A war  of  Russia  with  a 
western  European  power  is  quite  practicable,  if  its  armies  could 
march  to  the  vicinity  of,  or  into  the  lands  of,  one  of  them. 
This  happened  once,  when  the  means  of  transporting  and  of 
provisioning  troops  were  less  than  they  are  now.  Alexander  I., 
defeated,  at  Friedland  in  1807,  entered  Paris  as  a conqueror 
seven  years  afterward. 

In  accordance  with  this  remark,  a nation  with  a vast  navy  is 
by  no  means  so  dangerous  a neighbor  as  one  with  a vast  army. 
For  aggression  and  invasion  a navy  is  only  an  auxiliary  force. 
For  distressing  an  enemy’s  commerce  it  may  be  useful ; but  for 
striking  directly  at  a nation’s  life,  it  is  a weapon  of  secondary 
importance.  Hence,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  no  nation  is  much 
dreaded  on  account  of  its  naval  power.  By  this  arm  of  its 
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power  it  can  spread  its  operations  over  the  world,  but  it  can- 
not, by  this  arm  alone,  become  a world-wide  conqueror. 

Akin  to  this  remark  is  another,  that  colonies  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  the  earth  cannot  affect  an  equilibrium  of 
power  between  states,  except  in  a small  degree.  The  value  of 
remote  colonies  does  not  consist  in  adding  to  the  offensive 
force  of  a nation  : in  fact,  when  these  are  in  their  infancy  they 
need  protection,  and  contribute  little  aid  to  the  mother  coun- 
try when  it  is  attacked.  A nation  with  colonies  on  every  con- 
tinent has  points  of  attack  which  use  up  its  resources,  while 
one  which  is  compact  and  can  unite  its  strength  against  its  ene- 
mies at  a few  points  is  more  likely  to  come  unscathed  out  of  a 
struggle. 

Still  less  will  a nation  affect  the  balance  of  power  on  a con- 
tinent by  devoting  itself  to  the  operations  of  industry.  Sup- 
pose it  to  have  become  rich  and  great,  it  will  not,  of  course, 
equally  increase  its  political  influence  by  these  means,  for  a 
country  plays  a part  in  the  world  which  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tionate to  the  average  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  Long  use  in 
the  arts  of  peace  renders  it  disinclined  to  devote  its  energies  to 
the  arts  of  war.  Its  labor  is  all  needed  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. It  may  have  lost  the  vital  power  which  must  be 
found  in  a warlike  people.  It  lends  its  money  to  those  who 
fight,  but  for  itself  prefers  an  easy,  quiet  life.  It  may  even  de- 
fend itself  by  mercenaries,  because  its  own  people  are  wanted 
as  sailors  and  artisans.  Besides  this,  these  pursuits  of  industry 
are  not  apt  to  bring  it  into  collision  with  other  nations  ; and 
they  cannot  complain  or  feel  injured  when.it  increases  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  world,  taking  more  from  others  and  offering  them 
more  in  return.  Thus  mere  greatness  or  extent  of  territory, 
mere  thrift  and  economy,  advance  in  culture  or  in  luxury,  as 
they  cause  in  others  no  apprehension,  rather  make  such  a pros- 
perous nation  inert  in  politics  than  ambitious.  It  may  be  an 
ally  in  war  to  defend  itself  against  an  ambitious  neighbor,  but 
will  do  little  to  make  itself  dreaded.  All  its  tendencies  and 
wishes  are  in  another  direction. 

Mr.  Cobden  is  entirely  right  in  affirming  that  the  inevitable 
changes  in  the  world  affect  the  equilibrium  between  states  ; that 
thus  it  must  be  mutable  and  unstable  ; but  it  is  not  thence 
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to  be  inferred  that  it  is  a chimera,  with  no  substantial  existence. 
Power,  influence,  wealth,  good  government,  pass  from  one 
nation  or  state  to  another.  A state  may  be  so  strong  in  one  age 
as  to  hold  the  balance — that  is,  have  the  principal  voice  in  coun- 
cil, and  to  be  most  dreaded  by  its  foes  ; and  in  another  age  it 
may  be  crippled,  dismembered,  or  overshadowed  by  the  supe- 
rior ability  or  success  of  a rival.  There  will  be  an  equilibrium 
all  the  while.  When  the  state  which  held  the  first  place  and 
gave  the  law  to  weaker  ones  is  itself  weakened  and  deposed 
from  its  hegemony,  the  balance  continues  ; that  is,  those  who 
dread  the  encroachments  of  superior  power  still  provide  for 
their  defence  by  some  understanding  or  treaty,  and  among 
them  may  be  found  this  formerly  preponderant  state,  now 
humbled  and  contracted  in  its  dimensions.  Generally,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  found  no  one  state  able  to  control  the  rest ; 
but  two  systems  of  states,  with  some  not  belonging  to  either 
system,  but  ready  to  join  one  or  the  other,  as  their  interests  for 
the  time  may  dictate. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  formation  or  the  change  of  a 
political  equilibrium  are  as  numerous  as  the  causes  which  unite 
states  for  mutual  self-defence.  Besides  those  which  arise  from 
natural  changes,  we  ought  to  mention  such  as  render  a nation 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  its  neighbors,  owing  to  its  want  of 
faith,  and  unscrupulous  ambition.  When  it  is  found  that  a 
nation  has  great  projects  of  aggrandizement  in  view,  which  it 
may  put  off,  but  seems  to  be  bent  on  carrying  out  at  some 
future  time  ; when  it  has  already  for  this  end  sacrificed  truth 
and  justice,  it  is,  of  course,  a suspected  member  of  a circle  of 
nations,  and  will  provoke  others  into  alliances  against  it.  It 
it  thus  that  lust  of  power  becomes  the  ruin  of  states  which 
pursue  an  unprincipled  and  faithless  policy  ; and  the  political 
equilibrium  exhibits  the  process  of  combination,  which  either 
deters  them  from  the  pursuit  of  their  plans,  or  unites  others  in 
resisting  or  in  punishing  them.  If  the  states  of  a certain  part 
of  the  globe  were  entirely  isolated,  leaving  each  other  to  the 
attacks  of  powerful  neighbors  without  providing  against  future 
wars,  each  of  the  weaker  would  be  conquered  in  detail  by  the 
stronger  ; and  one  or  two  colossal  powers  might  swallow  up 
half  a continent.  Thus  the  equilibrium  is  for  the  advantage  of 
48 
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the  weaker  and  more  peaceful  states,  rather  than  for  that  of 
such  as  are  able  to  stand  alone.  And  thus  we  may  find  that 
something  like  a loose  confederacy  will  grow  up  in  such  politi- 
cal communities  as  those  of  Europe.  A strict  confederacy 
would  there  be  impossible,  except  on  a very  small  scale.  But 
alliances  may  exist  for  years  and  perhaps  for  centuries,  until 
time,  by  changing  the  relative  power  of  nations,  calls  for  a new 
adjustment.  The  old  plan  on  which  certain  states  organized 
their  operations  or  understandings  for  self-defence  now  ceases  to 
work  well,  and  requires  a reconstruction. 

We  may  here  ask  what  it  is  which  states  intend  to  guar- 
antee by  this  relation  of  equilibrium.  Is  it  all  the  viterests  of 
each  other  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  ? Is  it  each  other’s 
political  system  ? Is  the  equilibrium  ever  a plan  to  gain  or 
prevent  others  from  gaining  a commercial  monopoly  ? Or  is  it 
even  an  attempt  to  force  other  nations  into  rules  of  intercourse 
which  they  have  in  times  past  opposed?  None  of  these  objects 
can  be  aimed  at  either  reasonably  or  righteously,  or,  in  the  end, 
successfully.  Eveiy  nation  must  seek  its  own  independent 
way  of  becoming  prosperous  ; and  the  equilibrium  has  respect 
only  to  political  objects,  and  to  the  prevention  of  means  of  in- 
juring the  prosperity  of  others,  which  affects  all  alike.  If,  for 
instance,  Great  Britain  fears  the  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
remote  East,  and  imputes  to  her  the  flagitious  policy  of  sowing 
disturbances  in  her  dependencies  there,  that  may  be  a motive 
for  England  to  join  in  a league  of  self-defence  with  other  pow- 
ers which  have  other  grievances  against  Russia  ; but  it  cannot 
be  required  of  the  other  members  of  the  league  that  they 
should  aim  to  promote  objects  which  are  exclusively  English. 
The  equilibrium  is  constituted  by  European  states  and  for 
European  ends.  If  the  allies  of  England  against  Russia  con- 
ceive it  to  be  their  true  policy,  they  can  meet  Russia  and  aid 
England  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  imposes  no  obligation  on  them  in  this  respect. 

We  now  come  to  the  special  fact  of  the  introduction  of  new 
members  into  the  European  system.  And  first  we  will  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  diplomatic  phrase  already  quoted,  as  in 
the  words  that  the  “ revision  of  the  treaty  of  13th  July,  1841, 
ought  to  have  for  its  object  to  attach  or  unite  more  completely 
the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  European  equilib- 
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rium  (de  rattachcr  plus  complHement  1' existence  de  l Empire 
Ottoman  a l' dquilibre  Europtfen),  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.”  By  the  last  words  it 
might  seem  as  if  the  diplomats  who  penned  the  memorandum 
conceived  of  the  Russian  naval  power  as  the  great  object  of  ter- 
ror. There  was  need,  they  might  conceive,  of  two  fleets  in 
those  waters — the  Russian  and  the  Turkish,  to  prevent  Russia 
from  growing  too  formidable  in  the  end  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  if  we  take  the  whole  passage  together,  we  shall 
have  no  doubt  that  a paraphrase  something  like  the  following 
will  fairly  express  its  meaning.  Russia,  by  her  marvellous 
growth  and  acquisitions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  will  ere-long  command 
those  waters,  and  have  a dangerous  control  over  the  straits. 
Nearly  all  the  small  states  or  dependencies  of  Turkey,  Russia 
has  already  at  her  beck.  Turkey,  holding  by  the  law  of  Europe 
those  states,  and  by  ancient  regulations  of  her  own  barring  the 
passage  of  war  vessels  through  them,  blocks  up  and  protects  at 
once  the  Russian  navy  on  that  sea.  If  things  go  on  as  they 
have  gone  on  for  years  Turkey  will  be  conquered.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  which  is  disturbed  by  Rus- 
sian preponderance,  that  Turkey  should  be  aided  and  de- 
fended. Thus,  though  already  long  in  treaty  relations  with  the 
Christian  states,  it  was  true  policy  to  declare  her  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  a rule  or  system,  "by  which  other  states  in  times 
past  have  aided  against  a powerful  neighbor,  who  otherwise 
would  have  crushed  and  brought  her  into  a state  of  dependence. 

If  Turkey  had  been  a small  Christian  state  before,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  such  a declaration.  It  would, 
without  question,  have  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
states  which  were  hostile  to  Russia.  But  its  religion  and  the 
ancient  dread  of  its  arms  had  prevented  its  being  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  state  system  of  the  west  ; and  a sort  of  introduc- 
tion, by  consent  of  the  nations,  was  held  to  be  a necessary 
measure. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  new  in  the  fact  that  Turkey 
was  brought  into  a scheme  of  European  politics  when  the  time 
was  come  for  such  a step.  England,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  say,  had  had  very  little  to  do  in  European  affairs 
before  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Scandinavian  countries, 
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Poland,  and  Prussia  belonged  to  a circle  of  their  own,  until 
Sweden  first  played  an  important  part  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
Russia  at  the  same  era  had  less  to  do  with  Europe  than  any  of 
the  present  important  kingdoms  of  that  continent — much  less 
than  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  some  states  which  then  were' 
a weight  in  the  balance  are  of  little  or  no  account.  Spain  is 
decrepit  and  without  consideration.  The  importance  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  of  Portugal,  of  Hungary,  of  Poland, 
has  passed  away.  Italy  seemed  destined  to  a political  slumber, 
when  a few  years  brought  to  her  a revival  of  power  and  of  hope 
by  that  scarcely  hoped  for  event  of  a union  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula, Sicily  included,  under  one  government  which  already 
places  itself  by  the  side  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Turkey  would  not  have  been  “ attached  to  the  European 
equilibrium”  but  for  Russia’s  marvellous  growth,  and  her 
steady  adherence  to  the  plan  of  blotting  Turkey  out  of  the  map 
of  Europe.  This  is  made  apparent  not  only  by  the  wars  and 
treaties  since  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  but  by  the  well- 
known  conversations  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1843,  with 
the  English  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  he  urged  the 
British  Government  to  unite  with  him  in  measures  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Turkish  Empire  was  near  its  end. 
If  these  two  powers  should  have  their  plans  laid,  the  rest  of 
Europe,  he  thought,  would  be  unable  to  set  them  aside.  The 
discourse  turned  on  one  of  these  occasions  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Russians.  “ I will  not  tole- 
rate,” said  the  emperor,  “ the  permanent  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Russians  ; having  said  this,  I will  say  that  it 
shall  never  be  held  by  the  English,  or  the  French,  or  any  other 
great  nation.  Again,  I will  never  permit  the  establishment  of 
a Byzantine  Empire  there,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as 
would  render  it  a powerful  state  ; still  less  will.  I permit  the 
breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little  republics,  asylums  for  the 
Kossuths  and  Mazzinis  and  other  revolutionists  of  Europe.” 
In  quoting  these  words,  and  there  is  much  more  of  the  same 
kind,  we  aim  only  to  show  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  Tur- 
key under  the  protection  of  the  Western  powers,  for  its  own 
existence  and  for  the  defence  of  Europe  from  an  overgrown 
power,  and  one  which  has  since  shown  its  disregard  of  treaties. 
We  abstain  from  political  speculation  ; we  forbear  to  ask 
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whether  it  was  wise  for  all  the  Christian  states,  signatories  to 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  to  guarantee  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; we  only  claim  that  it  is  most  convinc- 
ingly shown  that  if  that  empire  was  to  stand,  it  would  re- 
quire to  be  supported  against  the  will,  if  not  against  the  arms,  of 
Russia.  Turkey,  the  more  it  was  borne  into  the  stream  of 
European  affairs,  was  growing  weaker,  both  by  its  own 
wretched  misgovernment  and  by  the  intrigues  and  arms  of 
Russia.  To  decide  that  its  defence  and  subsistence  was  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  was  a plainer  call 
for  the  application  of  that  principle  than  almost  all  the  others 
which  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  closing  this  article,  to  sum  up  in  the 
briefest  way  our  views  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  limits 
of  the  European  equilibrium.  It  is,  then,  among  states  which 
are  near  enough  together  to  influence  each  other’s  political  rela- 
tions and  safety  by  force  of  arms,  a kind  of  mutual  guaranty, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a loose  and  fluctuating  confederacy, 
by  which  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  powers  may  be  deterred 
from  carrying  out  plans  regarded  by  other  nations  as  dangerous 
to  their  prosperity.  It  is  an  intervention  to  prevent  a powerful 
state  from  striking  a blow  which  would  put  in  jeopardy  the  inde- 
pendence of  weaker  powers.  The  plans  thus  opposed  by  com- 
binations of  surrounding  states  may  not  of  necessity  involve 
direct  hostility,  but,  like  the  union  of  territories  by  marriage  of 
rulers  or  by  extinction  of  one  branch  of  a reigning  house,  may 
be  such  as  to  create  the  necessity  of  providing  against  hostility 
in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  a state  in  its  industry  and 
commerce,  even  if  the  result  may  be  to  draw  business  from  the 
marts  of  other  states,  is  no  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium,  and 
furnishes  no  cause  of  complaint  whatever.  An  increase  of 
means  of  defence,  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  may  require  expla- 
nation or  be  a motive  for  like  increase  on  the  part  of  other 
powers  ; but,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  increase  of  a navy 
alone,  if  called  for  in  order  to  protect  possessions  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  would  afford  no  just  reason  for  suspicion,  and 
ought  to  arouse  but  small  apprehensions  of  danger.  Nor  ought 
increase  of  colonial  possessions  to  be  put  among  the  serious 
causes  of  alarm  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  power,  for  colonies 
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make  nations  vulnerable  as  much  as  they  make  them  powerful, 
and  in  fact  rather  distribute  their  energies  over  the  world  than 
help  them  to  strike  a blow  in  any  one  quarter. 

Finally,  a change  of  political  institutions  in  any  country  is 
no  good  reason  for  apprehending  a disturbance  of  the  equilib- 
rium, although  it  be  attended- with  zeal  and  even  with  proselyt- 
ism  in  the  country  where  the  revolution  breaks  out.  Ever}-' 
country  which  submits  to  a revolution  must  allow  its  neighbors 
to  act  their  choice  in  regard  to  following  its  example  ; and  if  it 
be  said  that  the  political  fever  can  be  kept  within  its  original 
bounds  only  by  resistance  or  even  by  striking  the  first  blow, 
the  woes  that  befell  Europe  from  such  a course  of  treatment  just 
after  the  French  Revolution  are  sufficient  proof  of  its  folly. 

We  may  be  permitted,  in  closing  our  remarks,  to  felicitate 
our  country  in  that  neither  its  form  of  government,  nor  its 
position  and  neighborhood  in  the  world,  nor  any  conceivable 
aims  of  its  own,  will  be  likely  to  make  questions  touching  a bal- 
ance of  power  any  thing  more  than  historical  speculations. 
Whether  so  vast  a fabric  will  be  solid  enough  to  stand  under 
the  blows  of  time,  it  would  be  idle  to  affirm.  But  we  may  say 
with  reason  that  a cluster  of  republics  would  be  free  from  some 
of  the  causes  of  mutual  jealousy  which  monarchies  subsisting 
side  by  side  would  feel,  since  among  the  latter  personal  ambition 
would  have  greater  scope  ; we  can  be  sure,  also,  that  there  are 
no  existing  states  in  the  world  which  would  purposely  pick  a 
quarrel  with  us,  when  they  must  send  their  fleets  and  armies 
across  a thousand  leagues  of  sea  to  decide  it ; we  can  be  equally 
sure  that  no  unions  of  remote  and  neighboring  powers  will  seek 
to  engage  in  serious  wars  against  us  ; nor  can  we  at  present  con- 
ceive of  any  such  madness  as  would  urge  us  out  of  our  sphere 
to  enter  into  the  wars  of  the  European  world,  or  into  any  for- 
eign wars.  As  for  a balance  of  power,  then,  whether  embrac- 
ing only  the  States  of  this  western  continent,  or  taking  up  a yet 
Avider  room,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  no  such  is  likely  to 
exist.  A balance  means  danger  from  abroad,  from  a neighbor, 
and  there  are  no  neighbors  for  us  to  fear. 


Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 
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or  labor,  or  is  solely  the  creation  or  operation  of  law, 
whatever  its  origin,  whatever  its  incidence,  property  exists  ; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  law,  in  any  civilized  society,  to  pro- 
tect its  enjoyment.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  between  real 
and  personal  property  and  literary  or  artistic  property,  or  less 
need  for  the  law  to  protect  the  right  enjoyment  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other.  Who  labors  harder  than  an  author  or  an  artist  ? 
The  mind,  the  fountain  of  intellectual  riches,  the  soil  where  the 
tree  of  knowledge  grows,  must  first  be  replenished  with  the 
waters  of  learning,  must  first  be  enriched  with  things  new  and 
old.  And  that  needs  labor  and  expense,  years  of  study  and 
research,  cf  hard  toil  and  honest  endeavor.  The  over-exertion 
of  the  brain  to  produce  force  is  too  often  disastrous.  And  if 
it  is  arduous  the  taking  in  of  knowledge,  how  hard  its  letting 
out ! Yes,  it  was  well  said, 

“ With  curious  art  the  brain  too  finely  wrought 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought.” 

Books,  the  written  impress  of  hard-conceived  thoughts,  are  in- 
deed intellectual  property,  the  offsprings  of  our  mind,  under- 
standing, diligence,  and  genius,  the  emanations  of  the  noblest 
part  of  our  being,  the  immortal  children  which  often  immortal- 
ize their  fathers.  And  more  than  any  other  species  of  property, 
intellectual  and  artistic  property  needs  the  protection  of  the  law 
for  its  enjoyment  ; for  whatever  else  may  be  retained  by  posses- 
sion, the  products  of  the  mind  altogether  elude  the  grasp.  We 
may,  indeed,  keep  our  thoughts  to  ourselves.  We  may  lay  an 
embargo  on  a manuscript,  and  prevent  it  to  be  published  by  any 
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other  person  (Jefferys  v.  Boosey,  4 H.  L.  C.,  p.  81 5 ; Prince 
Albert  v.  Strange,  1 Mac.  & Goi.  25  ; Duke  of  Queensberry  v. 
Shebbeare,  2 Eden,  329).  But  deliver  it  to  a publisher,  allow 
it  to  be  printed,  and  its  pages  are  past  recovery,  thrown  on  the 
mercy  of  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  exposed  to  abuse  and  piracy, 
the  easy  prey  of  greed  or  plagiarism. 

What,  then,  is  copyright  ? It  is  a public  recognition  of  prop- 
erty ; if  not  in  our  ideas  themselves,  at  least  in  the  peculiar  form 
in  which  they  are  presented.  It  is  the  right,  the  exclusive  right, 
to  copy,  print,  engrave,  photograph,  translate,  abridge,  and  mul- 
tiply what  'we  have  ourselves  produced  by  pen,  pencil,  or  chisel. 
It  is  the  right,  not  only  to  the  possession  of  the  original,  but  to 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  copies  of  the  same,  without 
which  the  original  itself  would  be  comparatively  of  little  avail. 
Separate,  in  fact,  the  right  to  the  original  manuscript  from  the 
right  to  reproduce  it,  by  printing  or  otherwise,  and  who  would 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  a poem  or  a piece  of  music  ? 
Yes,  the  full,  the  sole  right  of  copy  is  granted  because  deserved  ; 
and  freely  granted  because  its  advantages  are,  in  the  end,  pro- 
portioned to,  though  often  falling  immensely  short  of,  the 
amount  of  instruction  or  delight  any  intellectual  or  artistic  work 
has  succeeded  in  producing.  Lord  Camden  said,  “ Glory  is  the 
reward  of  science,  and  those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner 
views.”  But  glory  does  not  satisfy  human  wants  ; and  an  author, 
be  he  a Bacon,  a Newton,  a Milton,  or  a Locke,  is,  after  all,  a 
man — aye,  too  often  a poor  man. 

The  recognition  of  literary  property  is  a matter  of  compara- 
tively modern  date.  The  monopoly  granted  to  the  Stationers’ 
Company,  the  restraining  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Star  Cham- 
bers, though  of  the  nature  of  a monopoly,  were  intended  rather 
as  a check  to  indiscriminate  printing  and  publication  than  with 
a view  to  favor  either  author  or  publisher.  When  the  press 
was  still  but  a recent  invention,  the  state  deemed  it  proper  to 
prevent  or  restrain  its  possible  licentiousness  by  keeping  it  under 
its  control,  and  by  requiring  that  no  book  shall  be  printed  with- 
out a license  of  the  state  and  the  consent  of  the  owner.  But 
the  right  of  the  king  to  grant  the  sole  privilege  of  printing  was 
questioned,  and  that  abuse  ended  with  all  the  manifold  abuses 
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of  those  days  of  arbitrary  government.  Long,  long  after  that 
time  the  Stationers’  Company  pretended  to  possess  the  sole 
authority  to  print  almanacs  and  prognostications  of  all  kinds  ; 
but  they,  too,  found  that  it  would  not  be  submitted  to.  When 
a Mr.  Carnan,  a bookseller  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  in  1755, 
began  to  print  almanacs  without  any  license  or  permission,  the 
Stationers’  Company  opposed  the  intrusion,  and  brought  the 
case  before  the  courts  (Stationers’  Company  v.  Carnan,  2 Bla. 
Rep.  1004).  The  position  assumed  by  the  company  was  ingeni- 
ous, if  not  convincing.  They  pleaded  their  privilege  on  the 
ground  that  the  printing  of  such  almanacs  was  a trust  inherent 
in  the  Crown,  and  delegated  by  the  Crown  to  the  company  ; that 
it  stood  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  right  of  printing  acts  of  Par- 
liament ; that  it  related  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  all  fes- 
tivals and  fasts  are  regulated  by  the  almanacs  ; and  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  time  was  in  all  countries  a matter  of  state.  But  such 
reasonings  could  not  avail,  and  the  courts  decided  that  the  Crown 
had  no  prerogative  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  almanacs  was  not  tenable.  Still  the  rights  of  the  Station- 
ers’ Company  on  the  books  they  printed  remained  ; and  they 
endeavored  by  special  ordinances  to  protect  the  rights  of  its 
members,  and  to  seek  for  penalties  against  the  violation  of  the 
same.  Thus  early  were  injunctions  sought  for  and  obtained 
against  the  reprinting  of  the  “Whole  Duty  of  Man,’’  and  Nel- 
son’s “ Festivals  and  Feasts,’’  and  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost.” 
The  right  of  the  sovereign,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  grant  a 
patent  for  the  printing  of  the  Bible  is  still  exercised  in  England 
on  behalf  of  the  Queen’s  printer  and  the  universities  ; and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  claim  is  made  as  one  of 
prerogative  right  or  expediency,  for  while  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  the  translation  of  the.  Bible  is  founded  partly  upon 
prerogative  and  partly  upon  purchase,  in  practice  it  is  defended 
on  the  ground  of  securing  the  correct  printing  of  the  Bible.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1859  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  the  Queen’s  printer’s  patent,  which  expired  in 
i860,  but  the  Crown  renewed  the  patent  during  pleasure.  If 
the  question  should  be  reconsidered  in  connection  with  the 
revised  translation  now  in  progress,  wherein  the  revisers  and 
the  publishers  have  doubtless  acquired  a copyright,  the  argu- 
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ment  must  be,  what  is  the  best  interest  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, of  the  whole  English-speaking  people,  in  the  matter  ? 
Should  the  Bible  continue  to  be  held  as  the  private  property  of 
the  sovereign  or  of  the  universities,  or  as  the  common  property 
of  the  nation  ? It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  maintenance  of 
private  copyright  in  the  Bible.  Hitherto,  the  question  presented 
itself  as  one  of  printing  rather  than  of  copyright,  for  the  number 
of  readers  was  far  too  small  to  admit  of  any  payment  to  writers. 
The  first  said  to  have  received  any  compensation  for  copyright 
or  for  the  right  of  copying  was  Dr.  Hammond,  for  his  annota- 
tions on  the  New  Testament  ; but  what  he  received  must  have 
been  a very  small  sum.  In  those  days  of  utter  darkness,  Milton 
sold  the  copyright  of  his  “ Paradise  Lost”  for  the  miserable 
pittance  of  five  pounds.  In  truth,  inferior  authors  were  then 
doomed  to  starve  or  beg,  and  the  more  fortunate  trusted  on 
favor  and  patronage.  As  soon,  however,  as  a reading  public 
began  to  show  itself,  copyright  became  a question  of  interest  ; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  not,  according 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  authors  did  enjoy  a perpetual 
copyright  in  their  works.  The  point  not  being  free  from  doubt, 
the  act  of  Queen  Anne  was  passed  in  1709  (8  Anne,  c.  19),  pro- 
fessedly for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  which  secured  to 
authors  a copyright — that  is,  the  sole  right  of  printing  their 
works  for  fourteen  years,  with  another  term  of  fourteen  years,  if 
living,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  ; making  in  all  twenty-eight 
years  at  most.  Still,  long  after  the  passing  of  this  statute  a 
custom  was  carefully  observed  among  publishers  not  to  inter- 
fere with  one  another’s  lapsed  copyright,  and  thus  practically  a 
kind  of  perpetual  copyright  was  recognized.  So  much  was  the 
practice  adhered  to,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  continued  to 
grant  injunctions  for  the  protection  of  copyright  seventy  or 
even  one  hundred  years  old.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  one  would  abide  by  such  an  honorable  understand- 
ing ; and  the  question  came  to  be  decided,  in  the  case  of  a 
reprint  of  ‘‘Thomson’s  Seasons,”  how  far  had  the  right  of 
authors  been  affected  by  the  statute  of  Anne.  Had  they  still  a 
copyright  at  common  law,  or  a natural  right  against  piracy  of 
their  works  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years  granted 
by  the  statute  ? Or  had  they  bartered  a natural  perpetual  right 
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for  a statute  right  of  fourteen  years  ? In  the  case  of  Millar  v. 
Taylor  (4  Burr,  2303),  the  court  held  that  an  exclusive  and 
permanent  copyright  in  authors  subsisted  at  common  law.  In 
the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Becket  (4  Burr,  2408),  which  occurred 
five  years  after,  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  the  common- 
law  right  of  action,  if  any  existed,  could  not  be  exercised  beyond 
the  term  limited  by  statute.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
judges,  including  Lord  Mansfield,  perpetual  copyright  was  just 
and  reasonable,  and  therefore  valid  at  common  law.  Other 
judges  held  that,  since  to  treat  as  property  every  thing  that  a 
man  produces  by  intellectual  labor  would  be  impossible  if  not 
absurd,  as  it  would  give  a man  copyright  in  his  conversation, 
if  it  be  expedient  to  grant  to  authors  and  artists  the  right  of 
property  in  their  work,  that  right  must  be  within  proper  limits, 
and  well  defined.  The  decision  being  contrary,  no  further  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  copyright  at  common  law,  and  except- 
ing the  act  (15  Geo.  III.,  c.  56)  which  gave  perpetual  copyright 
to  the  universities,  the  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  107,  which  extended  copy- 
right to  Ireland,  and  the  Consolidation  Act,  54  Geo.  III.,  c. 
156,  which  lengthened  the  term  to  twenty-eight  years  absolutely, 
and  further  for  the  life  of  the  author,  if  then  living,  no  essential 
change  was  made  in  the  law  of  copyright  till  Mr.  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd  brought  the  claims  of  literature  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Serjeant  Talfourd’s  pleadings  for  the  rights  of  literature 
were  pointed  and  earnest.  In  answer  to  those  who  refused  to 
recognize  any  property  in  thought,  who  saw  no  property  except 
in  lands,  goods,  or  chattels,  he  inveighed  with  special  fervency. 
“What,”  said  he,  “has  he,  the  man  of  letters,  invested  no 
capital,  embarked  no  fortune  ! If  human  life  is  nothing  to 
your  commercial  tables,  if  its  sacrifices  of  profession,  of  health, 
of  gain,  is  nothing,  surely  the  mere  outlay  of  him  who  has  per- 
illed his  fortune  to  instruct  mankind  may  claim  some  regard. 
Or  is  the  interest  itself  so  refined,  so  ethereal,  that  you  cannot 
regard  it  as  property,  because  it  is  not  palpable  to  sense  or  feel- 
ing ? Is  there  any  justice  in  this?  If  so,  why  do  you  protect 
moral  character  as  a man’s  most  precious  possession,  and  com- 
pensate the  party  who  suffers  in  that  character  unjustly,  by 
damages  ? Has  this  possession  any  existence  half  so  palpable 
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as  the  author’s  right  in  the  printed  creation  of  his  brain  ? I 
have  always  thought  it  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  human 
law,  that  it  is  able  to  recognize  and  to  guard  this  breath  and 
finer  spirit  of  moral  action,  that  it  can  lend  its  aid  in  sheltering 
that  invisible  property  which  exists  solely  in  the  action  and 
affections  of  others  ; and  if  it  may  do  this,  why  may  it  not  pro- 
tect him  in  his  rights,  those  words,  which,  as  well  observed  by  a 
great  thinker,  are,  after  all,  the  only  things  which  last  forever?” 
After  years  of  labor  and  exertion,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  aided  by 
Lord  Mahon,  succeeded  in  passing  the  measure  in  1842,  and 
that  act  (the  5 and  6 Viet.,  c.  45),  which  gave  to  the  author 
copyright  for  life,  and  seven  years  after  his  death,  or  for  forty- 
two  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  whichever  period  may 
happen  to  expire  first,  is  still  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Thirty-six  years  have,  however,  passed  since  then,  during 
which  literature,  science,  and  art  have  made  enormous  strides. 
Numerous  questions  also  concerning  copyright  have  been  raised 
of  a nature  often  the  most  perplexing.  Special  copyright  acts 
have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  dramatic  pieces  (3  and  4 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  15),  lectures  (5  and  6 Wm.  IV.,  c.  65),  engravings, 
etchings,  lithographs,  prints  (8  Geo.  II.,  c.  13  ; 7 Geo.  III.,  c.  38  ; 
17  Geo.  III.,  c.  57  ; 6 and  7 Wm.  IV.,  c.  59  ; and  1 5 and  16  Viet., 
c.  12),  sculpture  (54  Geo.  III.,  c.  56  ; 13  and  14  Viet.,  c.  104), 
and  designs  (5  and  6 Viet.,  c.  100  ; 6 and  7 Viet.,  c.  65;  13  and 
14  Viet.,  c.  104  ; 21  and  22  Viet.,  c.  70  ; 24  and  25  Viet.,  c.  73 
and  75  ; and  39  Viet.,  c.  93).  Authors  have  been  going  to  and 
fro.  The  interests  of  distant  colonies  in  literature  has  been  awak- 
ened. International  copyrights  have  been  recognized  by  spe- 
cial conventions,  and  the  need  of  a greater  concert  on  the  sub- 
ject all  over  the  world  has  been  felt.  Therefore  we  need  not 
wonder  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  revise  the  copyright 
laws,  and  to  consider  where  do  they  need  amendment  and  con- 
solidation. Hence  the  appointment  of  a royal  commission  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  home,  colonial,  and  interna- 
tional copyright,  the  report  of  which  has  recently  been  issued. 
The  commissioners  were  Lord  John  Manners,  Earl  of  Devon, 
Sir  Charles  Lawrence  Young,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Sir  John  Rose, 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  Sir  Julius  Bene- 
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diet,  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C.,  Messrs.  Farrar  Her- 
schell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Dr.  William  Smith,  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P. , 
James  Anthony  Froude,  Anthony  Trollope,  and  Frederick  Rich- 
ard Daldy . And  among  those  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
commissioners  were  publishers,  as  Messrs.  Longmans,  Macmil- 
lan, Routledge,  Blackwood,  Murray,  and  Rivington  ; men  of 
letters  and  science,  as  Professor  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Professor  Tyndall ; artists,  as  Sir  Francis  Grant  and  Thomas 
Woolner.  The  report  itself  is  exhaustive  and  excellent  ; but 
upon  many  points  there  was  no  accord  between  the  commis- 
sioners, and  it  is  significant  that  as  many  as  eight  of  them 
signed  the  report  subject  to  dissent  from  important  paragraphs. 

Most  persons  are  agreed  that  authors  have  a right  to  com- 
pensation for  their  intellectual  and  artistic  labors,  and  any  ob- 
jection raised  against  copyright  as  a monopoly  is  not  nearly  so 
strongly  put  as  against  patents,  and  for  many  and  valid  reasons  : 
because,  whilst  there  can  be  no  rival  claimant  to  the  authorship 
of  any  particular  book,  many  persons  may,  honestly  and  indis- 
putably, lay  claim  to  originality  in  an  invention  ; because,  whilst 
when  you  buy  a book  you  may  do  what  it  prescribes,  when 
you  buy  a specification  of  a patent  you  find  in  it  just  what  you 
must  not  do  ; and  because,  whilst  copyright  does  not  prevent  any 
one  from  applying  any  published  work  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  science,  a patent  does  so.  Still  there  are  points  about 
the  law  of  copyright  by  no  means  so  clear  and  unobjectionable, 
and  which  demand  serious  attention  with  a view  to  amendment. 

Three  interests  are  affected  by  the  law  of  copyright  in  a very 
direct  manner — the  booksellers  and  publishers,  the  authors, 
and  the  general  public.  Booksellers  and  publishers  are  essen- 
tially merchants  and  manufacturers.  If  not  at  their  bidding,  at 
least  by  the  encouragement  they  afford,  a host  of  writers  are 
continually  producing  scientific  and  amusing  books,  histories 
and  novels,  educational  and  theological  works,  large  folios,  and 
the  tiniest  pamphlets.  By  their  order  printers  are  continually 
putting  types  together,  and  multiplying  the  production  of 
writers  to  an  enormous  extent.  They  engage  bookbinders  in 
stitching  and  covering  the  endless  sheets  of  printed  paper. 
They  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  any  number  of  volumes  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  invest  a large  capital  and  incur  heavy 
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responsibilities,  with  a view  to  profit.  Some  books  prove  to  them 
an  excellent  investment.  Others,  and  perhaps  the  largest  pro- 
portion, have  but  an  indifferent  success,  or  produce  only  a total 
loss.  It  is  but  natural  to  expect,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  publishers  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  pursue  the  way 
of  trade  in  buying  at  the  cheapest  and  selling  at  the  dearest 
market.  Only  they  are  subject  to  great  competition  ; and  if 
the  returns  on  their  capital  should  be  too  large,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that,  like  other  traders,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
them  long  undisturbed.  As  a class,  booksellers  are  enlightened 
and  judicious  ; but  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  have  ever 
been  the  last  to  apprehend  what  is  the  best  and  most  productive 
economic  policy : so  we  should  not  be  prepared  implicitly  to 
accept  the  opinions  of  publishers  in  matters  of  copyright. 

Authors,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  they  write  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  profession  or  for  the  promotion  of  objects  of 
special  fancy,  whether  they  be  amateur  writers  or  professional 
writers,  have  generally  but  little  notion  of  business.  With 
booksellers  there  is  calculation  ; with  authors,  only  hopes  and 
expectations.  Few  of  them  ever  expect  any  remuneration  for 
their  labor,  at  least  in  a direct  manner  from  the  sale  of  their 
works.  Some  are  satisfied  with  whatever  amount  of  popularity 
they  can  thereby  win  for  themselves,  or  with  seeing  their  names 
printed  on  the  title-page  of  the  book.  Some  count  before- 
hand upon  losing  money,  besides  time  and  labor  ; and  many 
more  place  themselves  implicitly  in  the  hands  of  their  book- 
sellers, and  are  satisfied  in  becoming  the  expectant  reversioners 
of  any  good  thing  the  booksellers  may  be  able  to  place  at  their 
disposal.  The  aristocracy  of  belles  lettres  is,  we  fear,  even  more 
limited  than  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  There  are  usually  four 
modes  of  publishing  a book.  The  author  may  sell  his  work  in 
manuscript  to  the  publisher  for  a specified  amount,  giving  him 
an  assignment  of  his  copyright,  and  leaving  him  to  bring  out  his 
work  according  to  his  fancy.  Or  the  author  may  retain  his 
copyright,  pay  all  the  expenses,  undertake  all  risks,  and  get  a 
publisher  to  publish  his  work  on  commission.  Or  the  author 
may  retain  his  copyright,  incur  no  risk,  and  only  allow  the  pub- 
lisher to  print  and  issue  an  edition  of  a certain  number  of  copies, 
for  a sum  agreed  upon.  Or,  lastly,  the  author  and  publisher 
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may  issue  the  work  at  their  joint  risk,  and  on  such  other  terms 
as  they  may  agree.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment, however,  the  business  part  is  wholly  intrusted  to  the 
publishers,  the  duty  of  the  author  being  simply  to' supply  the 
manuscript. 

But  there  is  another  party  whom  booksellers  and  authors 
alike  must  consult  ; and  that  is  the  general  public.  Arc  books 
published  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  moderate  prices  ? Are 
existing  arrangements  adapted  to  the  increasing  requirements  of 
the  people  ? Are  good  books,  and  in  readable  types,  brought 
out  sufficiently  cheap  ? Must  a novel  be  always  published  at  a 
guinea  and  a half  ? What  is  meant  by  publishing  books  at  a 
price  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  higher  than  they  arc  ever  sold 
at  ? And  are  not  books  published  in  too  sparing  a manner,  in 
order  to  secure  for  a length  of  time  a monopoly  price  ? From 
the  manner  the  different  issues  of  a library,  a student,  and  a 
popular  edition  are  brought  out,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were 
intended  as  so  many  concessions  to  an  undeserving  public.  It 
was  proved  in  evidence  and  beyond  contradiction,  that  iooo 
copies  of  Macaulay’s  Life  sold  at  6s.  per  copy  would  pro- 
duce to  the  author  and  publisher  quite  as  much  as  250  copies  at 
15J. ; and  that  it  would  pay  an  author  and  publisher  better  to 
issue  an  edition  of  3000  copies  at  5-s-.  6d.  a volume  than  one 
of  1000  at  12 s.  Is  the  advantage  of  the  extension  of  litera- 
ture and  science  by  the  publication  of  a larger  number  of  copies 
ever  taken  into  consideration  ? Alas  ! the  general  public  has 
not  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  working  of  the 
system.  Were  it  not  for  the  extension  of  public  and  lending 
libraries,  and  for  the  active  competition  among  retail  dealers,  a 
large  portion  of  the  books  published  would  never  pass  beyond 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  Have  booksellers  yet  to  learn 
the  first  lessons  of  political  economy  respecting  supply  and  de- 
mand ? Do  they  not  see  the  wonders  of  the  penny  newspapers 
and  the  success  of  the  penny  periodicals  ? Do  they  not  notice 
how  every  reduction  of  duty  and  every  reduction  of  prices  en- 
larges the  number  of  consumers  of  the  necessaries  and  even 
luxuries  of  life  ? Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons able  to  read  and  write,  as  tested  by  the  proportion  signing 
their  names  in  the  marriage  certificates,  has  increased  within  the 
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last  thirty  years  at  least  fifty  per  cent  ; and  that  the  progress 
of  elementary  education  is  such,  that  in  another  twenty  years 
there  will  not  be  a man  or  woman  unable  to  read  and  write. 
What  provisions  are  being  made  for  this  altogether  new  condi- 
tion of  things?  We  must  leave  booksellers  to  judge  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  on  their  business,  and  they  arc  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ; but  the  privilege  of  copyright  is,  after 
all,  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  which  must  see  that  it  be  used 
for  the  advancement  and  not  for  the  retrogression  of  learning. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Copyright  Commission,  and  the  pro- 
posal met  the  earnest  support  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  mem- 
bers, Sir  Louis  Mallet,  whether,  in  the  interest  of  literature,  it 
might  not  be  better,  instead  of  granting  to  the  author  or  his  as- 
signs the  exclusive  right  of  publication,  to  entitle  any  person  to 
copy  or  republish  the  work  upon  paying  or  securing  to  the  owner 
a remuneration  in  the  form  of  a royalty,  or  a definite  sum,  pre- 
scribed by  law,  payable  to  the  owner  for  each  copy  published. 
It  was  alleged  in  favor  of  the  proposal  that  it  would  secure  to 
the  public  an  early  publication  of  cheap  editions,  that  a greater 
competition  would  be  thereby  engendered  among  publishers, 
and  that  a larger  sale  would  result,  advantageous  alike  to  the 
author  and  the  public.  Against  this,  booksellers  alleged  that 
their  chance  of  profit  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  such  a sys- 
tem, and  that  with  diminished  profits  their  power  to  remune- 
rate authors  would  be  in  proportion  diminished.  We  fear  that 
the  system  of  royalty  would  not  work  : because  we  could  never 
think  of  allowing  a state  officer  to  control  the  cost  of  books  ; be- 
cause it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  define  what  shall  be  a 
reasonable  royalty  in  any  and  every  case,  or  what  proportion 
should  it  bear  to  the  selling  price  of  any  book  ; and  because  the 
system  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  copyright.  The 
principle  of  copyright  is  right.  Within  certain  limits,  let  pub- 
lishers and  authors  have  full  scope  and  freedom  to  do  what  they 
consider  just  and  proper.  Do  not  discourage  production,  be  it 
material  or  intellectual.  Grant  freely  to  the  author  of  a poem,  or 
of  a theatrical  piece,  or  of  a treatise,  as  well  as  to  an  artist,  a 
painter,  a sculptor,  a musician,  the  guarantee  which  they 
respectively  require,  as  to  time  and  space,  for  benefiting  by 
their  labor  ; for  otherwise  the  public  will  suffer  from  a diminu- 
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tion  or  a declension  of  literary  and  artistic  production  in  quan- 
tity or  quality.  But  remember  that  still  other  modes  may  be 
suggested  for  compensating  authors  and  encouraging  literature, 
and  the  system  of  royalty  among  other  suggestions  may  deserve 
consideration.  With  some  modifications,  it  may  yet  be  the  most 
convenient  method  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  colonies, 
and  once  admitted  within  the  range  of  practical  legislation,  who 
knows  but  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  home  legislation 
for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 

The  subject-matter  of  copyright  may  be  artistic  or  literary. 
It  may  be  a book — that  is,  a volume,  or  part  or  division  of  a 
volume — a pamphlet,  a map,  or  a chart.  It  may  be  a dramatic 
piece  or  an  entertainment,  such  as  a tragedy,  comedy,  play, 
opera,  or  farce.  It  may  be  a lecture,  or  it  may  be  a piece  of 
sculpture,  a model,  or  copy,  or  cast  of  the  human  figure,  or  of 
any  animal,  or  of  any  other  object.  It  may  be  a painting,  or 
an  engraving,  or  the  negative  of  a photograph.  And  as  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  so  different,  so  the  term  of  copyright  differs  very 
considerably;  for  books,  the  present  term  is  forty-two  years  from 
publication  or  for  the  life  of  the  author,  and  a term  of  seven 
years,  beginning  from  his  death.  But  the  commissioners  pro- 
pose a prolongation  of  the  term,  viz.,  to  thirty  years  from  the 
death  of  the  author,  or  from  the  deposit  of  the  book  for  the  use 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  case  of  anonymous  works.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  such  prolongation  are,  that  better  provision 
may  thereby  be  made  after  the  death  of  the  author  for  his 
family,  that  all  the  copyrights  of  the  same  author  may  expire  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  termination  of  copyright  may  be  cer- 
tain and  easily  ascertainable,  and  that  nearly  all  other  coun- 
tries have  adopted  the  author’s  life,  and  a fixed  number  of  years 
after  his  death,  as  the  measure  of  copyright.  In  these  days  of 
railway  speed,  when  the  real  worth  of  books  is  so  soon  tested,  a 
curtailment  rather  than  an  extension  of  the  term  might  be  bet- 
ter advocated.  Nor  do  we  think  that  authors  are  likely  to 
benefit  by  the  increased  term  of  copyright.  No  change  is  pro- 
posed in  the  term  for  essays  or  articles  in  any  review,  magazine, 
or  encyclopedia,  which  is  for  twenty-eight  years.  In  the  case 
of  a dramatic  piece  or  an  opera,  the  copyright — that  is,  the  sole 
liberty  of  representing,  or  causing  it  to  be  represented  or  per- 
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formed,  or  the  sole  liberty  of  publishing  it  as  a book — is  to  be 
for  the  same  term  as  for  a book,  commencing  at  the  first  public 
representation  or  performance,  or  with  the  publication  of  such 
piece  or  opera  as  a book.  So  with  respect  to  lectures,  the  copy- 
right of  which  extends  so  as  to  prevent  redelivery  without  leave, 
as  well  as  publication  by  printing,  the  term  is  to  be  the  same  as 
for  a book.  Copyright  for  all  works  of  fine  art,  other  than 
photographs,  is  proposed  to  be  the  same  as  for  books  ; and  for 
photographs,  for  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  publication, 
except  when  originally  printed  as  part  of  a book,  in  which  case 
it  would  follow  the  copyright  in  the  book.  In  all  cases  the 
term  allowed  seems  far  too  long,  for  thirty  or  forty  years  arc  not 
needed,  in  almost  any  kind  of  work,  to  compensate  the  author 
or  publisher.  Copyright  for  an  extreme  length  of  time  unduly 
fetters  the  circulation  of  literature.  Concede,  by  all  means,  a 
reasonable  copyright  ; but  after  that,  any  one  should  have  the 
right  to  publish  the  work  on  payment  of  a royalty  to  the  origi- 
nal author  or  his  assigns. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  with  the  technicalities  introduced  in 
the  construction  of  copyright  statutes,  to  say  on  whose  behalf 
copyright  may  really  be  claimed.  Copyright,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  a right  wholly  regulated  by  statute  law  ; and  in  England  such 
law  applies  indiscriminately  to  all  residing  within  the  state, 
whether  natural  born  or  naturalized,  or  alien  friend  simply  living 
in  it  for  trade  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  a foreigner  domiciled  in 
England,  although  neither  naturalized  nor  made  a denizen,  if  he 
composes  a literary  work  there,  would  acquire  a copyright  in  it. 
Will,  however,  the  protection  of  British  copyright  be  granted  to 
a foreign  author  for  a work  written  abroad,  but  first  published 
in  England  ? Bellini,  an  Italian  residing  at  Milan,  composed 
the  work  of  Sonnambiila  in  1831,  and  in  the  same  year  trans- 
ferred the  copyright  in  the  same  to  Ricordi,  a music-seller  of 
the  same  place,  who  came  to  England  and  assigned  the  same 
copyright  to  Messrs.  Boosey  & Co.  for  publication  in  the  United 
Kingdom  only.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Boosey  & Co.,  having 
made  due  entry  at  Stationers’  Hall,  exposed  the  opera  for  sale 
at  London,  whilst  Messrs.  Ricordi  did  the  same  at  Milan.  But 
soon  after,  Messrs.  Purday  & Co.,  without  any  permission  from 
Messrs.  Boosey,  republished  some  airs  from  the  same  opera  in 
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London,  disregarding  and  denying  the  existence  of  any  copy- 
right. Messrs.  Boosey  brought  an  action  against  Purday  & Co. 
for  the  infringement  of  the  same,  and  Purday  having  con- 
tended in  answer  that  there  could  be  no  copyright  in  Son- 
nambula , the  work  having  been  written  abroad,  the  court  de- 
cided in  the  same  sense — that  is,  that  Bellini,  a foreigner,  by 
sending  to  and  first  publishing  his  work  In  Great  Britain 
could  acquire  no  copyright  there  (Boosey  v.  Purday,  4 Ex. 
145).  A few  years  after  this  decision,  Messrs.  Boosey  brought 
an  action  against  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Co.  for  another  breach  of 
copyright  in  the  same  musical  composition,  and  again  it  was 
decided  by  Baron  Rolfe  that  they  had  no  copyright  in  the 
Sonnambula.  To  this,  however,  a bill  of  exceptions  was 
tendered,  and  the  case  went  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (Boo- 
sey v.  Jeffery,  6 Ex.  580),  when  judgment  was  given  by  Lord 
Campbell,  to  the  effect  that  if  an  alien,  residing  in  his  own 
country,  were  to  compose  a literary  work  there,  and  continuing 
to  reside  there,  without  having  before  published  his  work  any- 
where, should  cause  it  to  be  published  in  England,  in  his  own 
name  and  on  his  own  account,  he  would  be  an  author  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
and  might  maintain  an  action  against  any  one  who  in  this 
country  should  pirate  his  work,  provided,  however,  the  work 
was  first  published  in  England.  An  appeal  or  writ  of  error  was 
thereupon  brought  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was  reversed,  it  having  been 
decided  that  the  statute  of  Anne  could  only  affect  British  sub- 
jects, properly  so  called,  or  such  persons  who  might  obtain  that 
character  for  a time  by  being  resident  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  under  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  England  ; that  the  statute  referred  to  books 
printed,  and  first  published  in  England,  and  not  to  books  print- 
ed abroad  and  then  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  ; that 
Bellini  must  have  resided  in  England  in  order  to  possess  the 
copyright,  that  therefore  he  had  no  legal  power  to  assign  that 
copyright  as  regarded  this  country,  and  that  since  the  assign- 
ment was  not  valid  the  right  of  action  against  Jeffery  could 
not  be  maintained  (Jeffery  v.  Boosey,  4 H.  L.  C.  815). 

What,  however,  will  constitute  a sufficient  residence  to  en- 
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title  a foreigner  to  the  benefits  of  the  law  ? This  point  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  British  courts  of  justice  for  several  years. 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.,  an  American  publishing  house 
established  in  London,  purchased  from  Miss  Cummins,  an 
American  authoress  residing  at  Montreal,  the  copyright  of  a 
work  entitled  “Haunted  Hearts.’’  The  copyright  was  duly 
registered,  and  the  work  was  published  in  England  ; yet,  soon 
after  the  publication,  Messrs.  Routledge  printed  portions  of 
the  same  work.  Messrs.  Low  complained  of  the  infringement 
of  copyright  (Low  v.  Routledge),  and  Messrs.  Rcrutledge 
answered  that  copyright  could  not  be  claimed,  the  author- 
ess being  an  American,  an  alien.  And  so  the  question 
before  the  court  was,  whether  an  alien,  while  resident  in 
a colony  or  possession  of  the  British  crown,  first  publishing  a 
work  composed  by  him,  could  acquire,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  a copyright  in  that  work  ; and  the  court  decided  in 
the  affirmative.  It  was  brought  before  the  Lords  Justices  in 
1866,  and  there  also  the  judgment  was  confirmed.  Two  years 
after,  it  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  a final  de- 
cision was  given,  which  gave  a wider  and  more  liberal  con- 
struction to  the  statute  than  had  ever  been  given.  The  de- 
cision was  to  the  effect  that  the  protection  of  copyright  is 
given  by  the  act  to  the  author  who  first  publishes  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  wheresoever  that  author  may  be  residing, 
or  of  whatever  state  he  may  be  the  subject.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Cairns  said:  “The  benefit  is  obtained,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  legislature,  by  offering  a certain  amount  of  protection  to 
the  author,  thereby  inducing  him  to  publish  his  work.  This 
is,  or  may  be,  a benefit  to  the  author ; but  it  is  a benefit 
given,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  author  of  the  work,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  to  whom  the  work  is  communicated.  The  aim  of 
the  legislature  is  to  increase  the  common  stock  of  the  literature 
of  the  country,  and  if  that  stock  can  be  increased  by  the  publi- 
cation for  the  first  time  here  of  a new  and  valuable  work,  com- 
posed by  an  alien,  who  has  never  been  in  the  country,  I see 
nothing  in  the  wording  of  the  act  which  prevents,  nothing  in 
the  policy  of  the  act  which  should  prevent,  and  every  thing  in 
the  professed  object  of  the  act  and  in  its  wide  and  general  pro- 
visions which  should  entitle,  such  a person  to  the  protection  of 
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the  act  in  return,  and  compensation  for  the  addition  he  has  made 
to  the  literature  of  the  country”  (37  L.  J.  N.  S.  C.  454).  The 
persons  capable  of  obtaining  copyrights  are  therefore,  first,  a 
natural-born  or  a naturalized  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  which  case  the  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  is  immaterial ; second,  a person  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  book  in  which  copyright  is  to  be 
obtained,  owes  local  or  temporary  allegiance  to  the  state,  by 
residing  at  that  time  in  some  part  of  the  same  ; and,  third,  an 
alien  friend  who  first  publishes  a book  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
even  although  resident  out  of  the  same — the  latter  being  a prin- 
ciple established  by  jurisprudence  only,  but  now  recommended 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  made  positive  by  statute. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  copyright  law  being  to  increase  the 
general  stock  of  learning  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  lim- 
itation of  that  appellation,  as  distinct  from  the  British  Empire, 
opened  up  a difficulty  as  regards  the  colonies.  What  if  an 
English  work  by  an  English  author  be  published  in  India? 
What  if  it  be  published  in  Canada  or  in  any  other  British  col- 
ony ? They  are  parts  of  the  British  dominion,  and  yet  they 
are  in  some  respects  less  favored  than  a foreign  state.  Thus, 
by  a strange  anomaly,  a foreigner  publishing  an  English  work 
first  abroad  may  obtain  copyright  in  England  and  the  colonies. 
An  Englishman  first  publishing  abroad  will  lose  his  copyright 
at  home.  But  a colonist  who  publishes  first  in  his  own  colony 
is  not  able  to  obtain  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Copy- 
right in  the  United  Kingdom  extends  to  every  part  of  the  British 
dominion  ; but  if  a book  be  published  first  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions  other  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  author 
cannot  obtain  copyright  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
any  of  the  colonies,  unless  there  be  some  local  law  in  the  col- 
ony of  publication  under  which  he  can  obtain  it  within  the  lim- 
its of  that  colony.  How  shall  we  remedy  these  anomalies  ? 
Either  by  giving  to  the  British  subject  the  same  right  through- 
out the  British  dominion,  whether  the  work  be  first  published 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  colony,  or  by  throwing  the 
benefit  of  imperial  copyright  freely  open  to  all  authors,  without 
regard  to  nationality  or  prior  publication  elsewhere,  who  pub- 
lish within  the  British  dominion.  The  Copyright  Commissioners 
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recommended  the  latter  of  these  alternatives,  and  suggested 
that  where  a work  has  been  first  published  in  any  one  of  the 
British  possessions  the  proprietor  of  such  work  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  copyright  and  to  the  same  benefit  as  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  if  the  work  had  been  first  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nay,  more,  the  commissioners  recom- 
mended the  practical  abandonment  of  the  condition  of  first  pub- 
lication in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  a British  author  who 
publishes  a work  out  of  the  British  dominion  shall  not  be  pre- 
vented thereby  from  obtaining  copyright  within  the  same  by  a 
subsequent  publication  therein,  provided  it  be  within  three 
years  of  the  first  publication.  So,  in  the  same  manner,  that  the 
first  performance  of  a dramatic  piece  in  a foreign  country  shall 
not  injure  tile  dramatic  rights  in  this  country.  And  as  to 
aliens,  the  commissioners  suggested  giving  them  the  same  rights 
as  British  subjects,  if  they  first  publish  their  works  in  the  Brit- 
ish dominions. 

The  operation  of  the  English  law  of  copyright  in  the  colo- 
nies is  in  some  respects  even  more  vexatious  than  at  home,  for 
the  colonies  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  ways, 
such  as  clubs,  free  and  circulating  libraries,  by  which  the  general 
community  at  home  succeed  in  neutralizing  the  hardships  of 
practical  monopoly.  A copyright  book  in  the  colonies  can  only 
be  purchased  at  its  high  publishing  price  plus  all  charges  of 
carriage,  insurance,  and  extra  profits — a serious  matter  to  people 
in  most  cases  in  condition  far  from  affluence.  In  Canada,  the 
restriction  becomes  the  more  vexatious,  inasmuch  as  their  near 
neighbors  in  the  United  States,  untrammelled  by  international 
copyright,  succeed  in  obtaining  books  at  half  or  a third  of  the 
price  that  they  can  be  purchased  for  in  the  colony.  In  1847,  a 
colonial  act  was  passed  in  Canada  to  modify  the  cost  by  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  foreign  reprints  on  condition  that  a 
customs  duty  should  be  imposed  of  twelve  and  one  half  per 
cent,  the  amount  collected  to  be  paid  to  the  British  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  authors  interested  (10  and  n Viet.,  c. 
95).  But  only  an  insignificant  sum  was  thus  obtained,  as  the 
revenue  could  not  be  collected.  The  measure  thus  practically 
failed.  A copyright  act  was  passed  in  1875  in  the  Dominion 
(38  and  39  Viet.,  c.  53),  which  granted  to  every  person  domi- 
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cilcd  in  Canada  or  in  any  part  of  the  British  possessions,  or 
being  the  citizen  of  any  country  having  an  international  copy- 
right treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  being  the  author  of 
any  literary  or  artistic  work,  power  to  obtain  copyright  in 
Canada  for  twenty-eight  years  ; so  that  colonial  copyright  may 
now  be  secured  by  any  British  copyright  owner  concurrently 
with  the  copyright  under  the  imperial  act.  And  many  British 
works  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Dominion,  with  the  permis- 
sions of  the  British  copyright  owner,  which  are  sold  at  consider- 
ably lower  prices  in  the  Dominion  than  they  would  be  sold  for 
in  England.  But  such  measures  arc  found  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a proper  supply  of  English  literature  at  cheap  prices  for 
colonial  readers.  And  the  commissioners  propose  to  meet  the 
want  by  the  introduction  of  a licensing  system  in  the  colonies, 
and  by  continuing,  though  with  alterations,  the  provisions  of 
the  foreign  reprint  act.  Should,  however,  such  colonial  reprints 
be  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  ? The 
law  now  is,  that  no  person,  except  the  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right, can  import  into  the  United  Kingdom,  or  into  any  part  of 
the  British  dominion,  for  sale  or  hire,  any  book  composed  or 
written  or  printed  or  published  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  reprinted  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in 
the  case  of  colonial  reprints  the  proprietor  himself  has  given 
permission  for  the  same,  and  why  should  not  the  public  in  Eng- 
land benefit  by  what  the  publisher  has  permitted  in  the  colo- 
nies ? This  case  is  totally  different  from  the  importation  of  for- 
eign reprints,  where  no  such  permission  is  asked  ; and  if  we  give 
to  the  publisher  an  enlarged  market,  extending  all  oyer  the  col- 
onies of  the  empire,  it  is  but  right  that  the  monopoly  price 
should  be  proportionally  modified. 

Copyright  exists  in  most  countries.  In  France,  perpetual 
copyright  was  guaranteed  from  very  early  times.  The  Ordi- 
nances of  Moulines  of  1566,  the  Declaration  of  Charles  IX.  in 
1571,  and  the  letters-patent  of  Henry  III.  constituted  the  an- 
cient legislation  on  the  subject  ; but  the  sovereign  had  a right  to 
refuse  the  guarantee  whenever  he  thought  desirable.  In  1761, 
the  Council  of  State  continued  to  a grandson  of  La  Fontaine 
the  privilege  that  his  grandfather  possessed,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  not  assign  it  to  a bookseller.  The  Revolu- 
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tion  of  1789  modified  this  regime,  and  now  copyright  is  guaran- 
teed to  authors  and  their  widows  during  their  lives,  to  their 
children  for  twenty  years,  and  if  they  leave  no  children,  to  their 
heirs  for  ten  years  only.  According  to  French  law,  a French 
subject  does  not  injure  his  copyright  by  publishing  his  work  first 
in  a foreign  country.  No  matter  where  the  publication  takes 
place,  copyright  forthwith  accrues  in  France  on  his  behalf,  and 
on  the  necessary  deposit  being  effected  its  infringement  may 
be  proceeded  against  in  a French  court.  Moreover,  a foreigner 
publishing  in  France  will  enjoy  the  same  copyright  as  a native, 
and  this  whether  he  has  previously  published  in  his  own  or  in  any 
other  country,  or  not.  In  Prussia,  copyright  continues  for  the 
author’s  life  and  for  thirty  years  after  his  death.  In  Austria, 
the  term  is  the  same.  In  Holland,  copyright  is  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  author  and  twenty  years  thereafter.  In  Denmark,  it 
is  for  the  author’s  life  and  thirty  years.  In  Sweden,  for  life 
and  twenty.  In  Spain,  for  life  and  fifty  years  after.  In  Rus- 
sia, for  life  and  twenty-five  years,  and  for  ten  years  more  if  an 
edition  is  published  within  five  years  of  the  end  of  the  first 
term.  In  Greece,  copyright  is  for  fifteen  years  from  publica- 
tion. In  Italy,  for  life  and  forty  years,  with  a second  term  of 
forty  years,  during  which  any  one  can  publish  the  work  upon 
paying  a royalty  to  the  author  or  his  assigns.  In  Belgium  and 
Spain  the  subject  is  now  under  consideration.  But  what  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  a limited 
time  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries  ; and  also  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers.  Accordingly,  many  acts  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  since  1790  establishing  a common  law  of 
copyright.  Nor  have  the  States  separately  been  less  ready  to 
acknowledge  literary  property.  The  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Virginia,  in  the  preamble  to  their  laws,  stated  “ that  it  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  equity 
that  every  author  should  be  secured  in  receiving  the  profits  that 
may  arise  from  the  sale  of  his  works.  ” The  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts laid  down  that  copyright  is  one  of  the  natural  rights 
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of  all  men,  there  being  no  property  more  peculiarly  a man’s 
own  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  his  mind.” 
By  the  law  now  in  force  in  the  United  States,  any  citizen  or 
resident  therein,  who  shall  be  the  author,  inventor,  designer,  or 
proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  com- 
position, engraving,  print  or  photograph  or  negative  thereof, 
or  of  a painting,  chromo,  statue,  or  model,  may  have  a copy- 
right for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years  from  the  time  of 
recording  the  title  thereof,  and  for  fourteen  years  more  if 
recorded  anew  within  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
same.  There  is,  therefore,  full  recognition  of  literary  and 
artistic  property  in  the  United  States,  as  in  almost  every  civi- 
lized country. 

In  the  most  essential  elements  there  is  a wonderful  har- 
mony in  the  laws  of  copyright  of  all  countries.  But  unfortu- 
nately there  is  nothing  in  them  to  give  mutuality  of  rights  to 
the  subjects  of  different  States.  No  provision  is  made  stretch- 
ing the  protection  of  copyright  beyond  these  limits.  The  law 
of  England,  for  example,  is  clear  on  the  point  that  if  the  work 
of  a foreign  author  be  brought  out  first  in  his  own  country,  or 
in  any  country  other  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  his  produc- 
tions become  publici  juris  there,  mere  common  property,  to  be 
turned  to  the  profit  of  any  one  that  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  unless  such  foreign  author  can  find  protection  under  a public 
mutual  arrangement  between  this  realm  and  the  state  of  which 
he  is  a subject.  There  is  no  reason  indeed  why  we  should  be 
so  narrow  and  restrictive  in  our  policy,  why  we  should  be  so 
unjust  to  the  rights  of  foreign  authors.  If  we  recognize  lite- 
rary property  in  a native  subject,  we  should  equally  recognize 
it  in  a foreigner,  nationality  having  nothing  to  do  with  it  ; nor 
should  we  need  any  reciprocity  on  the  matter.  Let  us  do  what 
is  right,  whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  other  states.  However, 
what  is  wanting  in  internal  legislation  is  supplied  by  interna- 
tional copyright.  The  grievance  of  international  piracy  found 
expression  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna,1  when  Austria,  Wiir- 

1 During  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  a requisition  was  presented  by 
deputies  of  German  booksellers,  and  in  the  narr-e  of  the  great  republic  of  let- 
ters in  Germany,  asking  for  a law  to  repress  the  offence  of  piracy  over  the 
whole  of  Germany.  Several  governments  had  already  forbidden  it.  The  Elec- 
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temberg,  and  Baden  were  the  principal  centres  of  literary  brig- 
andage. The  reprinting  of  works  printed  in  a foreign  country, 
far  from  being  deemed  a piracy,  was  then  held  as  a right,  which 
might  be  lawfully  exercised.  Prussia  was  the  first  to  set  a 
good  example  in  the  matter,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  every 
counterfeit  edition  of  works  printed  in  any  part  of  Germany, 
and  a convention  between  the  different  members  of  the  German 
Confederation  was  concluded  in  1837.  On  the  following  year, 
England  passed  a statute  founded  on  a liberal  spirit,  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  principle.  In  1846,  England  entered  into  a 
convention  with  Prussia,  in  1851  with  Hanover,  in  1851  with 
France,  in  1854  with  Belgium  ; and  so  such  treaties  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  they  constitute  now  a new  and  an  important  branch 
of  private  international  law. 

The  main  provisions  of  such  treaties  consist  in  securing  to 
the  contracting  parties  a mutuality  of  literary  protection,  so 
that  the  republication  or  piracy  in  either  country  of  any  work 
of  literature  or  of  art  published  in  the  other  shall  be  dealt  with 

tor  of  Hanover  in  1753  made  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  imperial 
city  of  Frankfort,  and  in  1768  he  spoke  strongly  against  it  to  the  Regency  of 
Bamberg.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  had  made  several  ordinances  on  the  subject. 
The  Prussian  code  not  only  prohibited  piracy  within  the  state,  but  rendered  it 
illegal  to  import  books  so  pirated.  The  Emperor  Charles  VE  gave  redress  to 
the  Russian  Government  for  the  piracy  of  a work  published  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg.  Kant,  Fichte,  Schlettwein,  wrote  against  it.  The 
celebrated  Sonnefels  of  Vienna,  as  President  of  the  Commission  of  Studies, 
wrote  a memoir  on  the  subject.  The  faculty  of  law  of  Leipzig  and  Wiirtemberg  ; 
jurists  such  as  Boehner,  Gundling,  and  Werner,  condemned  piracy.  Luther 
expressed  himself  in  this  language:  “ Why,  then,  do  you  printers  steal  from 
one  another  openly  ? Are  you  become  brigands  and  robbers  ? And  do  you  think 
that  God  will  bless  and  prosper  your  wicked  dealings ?”  Voltaire  said  : “The 
law  which  prohibits  the  introduction  of  a book  the  copyright  of  which  belongs  to 
the  state,  is  doubtless  just,  necessary,  and  useful.  It  is  an  act  of  protection  which 
each  state  owes  to  its  national  industry  and  commerce.”  The  memorial  prayed 
the  Congress  to  pass  some  measure  for  the  repression  of  piracy,  and  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Frederic  Justin  Bartuch,  of  Weimar;  Dr.  Jean  George  Cotta,  of  Stutt- 
gart ; Tean  Frederick  Harknoch,  of  Leipzig  ; Paul  Gotthclp  Kummel,  of  Leipzig  ; 
Charles  Frederick  Enoch  Richter,  of  Leipzig;  and  Frederick  Christian  Guil- 
laume Vogel,  of  Leipzig,  representing  booksellers  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  memorial  was  well  received  by  the  Congress,  and  the  act  for  the  federal 
constitution  of  Germany,  Article  18,  provided  “ that  the  Diet  should  consider 
the  measures  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  guarantee  authors  and  editors  against 
the  piracy  of  their  works.” 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  republication  or  piracy  of  a work  of 
the  same  nature  first  published  in  such  other  country.  Such 
protection  is  extended  to  translation  also,  authors  being 
allowed  to  reserve  the  right  of  translation  for  five  years,  on 
condition  of  registration  and  deposit  in  the  country  within 
three  months  after  the  first  publication,  notification  on  the 
title-page  of  the  intention  to  reserve  the  right  of  translation, 
the  actual  appearance  of  a part  of  the  authorized  translation, 
within  a year  after  registration  and  deposit  of  the  original,  and 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  deposit.  If  such  in- 
ternational conventions  are  needful  and  beneficial  as  between 
countries  where  difference  of  language  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, form  a natural  barrier  to  piracy,  the  advantages 
would  be  immensely  greater  as  between  two  nations  like  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  having  the  same  language  and  lit- 
erature ; and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  either  from  mu- 
tual misunderstanding  in  the  matter,  or  from  narrow  and  un- 
worthy motives  among  any  section  of  either  community,  such 
compact  has  not  yet  been  concluded,  and  the  subjects  of  either 
state  are  left  at  liberty  to  pirate  the  literary  production  of  the 
other.  What  reasons  have  been  adduced  for  such  an  anomaly  ? 
England  is  ready  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  international  copy- 
right with  the  United  States.  Why  do  the  United  States 
object  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  ? It  would  not  be  one- 
sided ; it  would  be  mutual.  If  British  publications  are  useful 
in  the  United  States,  so  United  States  writers  find  readers  not 
a few  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  law,  America  is  a great 
school.  Kent,  Story,  Halleck,  and  Wheaton,  and  many  of  the 
best  reports  of  the  United  States  courts,  fill  the  shelves  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  ; Bancroft,  Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Cooper,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Edgar  Poe,  Channing,  Parker,  and  Emerson,  Biyant 
and  Longfellow,  are  probably  as  well  known  in  England  as  in 
the  United  States  ; and  Mr.  Stevens  tells  us  that  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a larger  and  more  complete  collection  of 
American  authors  than  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  United 
States.  Would  it  not  be  as  good  for  America  to  secure  pro- 
tection for  her  works  here  as  for  England  to  secure  protection 
for  her  books  in  the  United  States?  In  the  interest  of  litera- 
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ture,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  honesty,  a mutual  compact 
like  that  proposed  is  just  and  proper. 

A portion  of  American  publishers  have  hitherto  opposed  in- 
ternational copyright  on  various  grounds.  They  allege  that  it 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  popular  sale  and  circulation  of  books 
by  raising  their  prices  ; that  a foreign  author  has  really  no 
claim  to  a monopoly  in  every  land  where  his  work  may  be 
printed  ; that  international  copyright  would  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  price  of  books  of  foreign  authorship  in  the 
American  market,  and  would  probably  even  tend  to  increase  the 
price  of  American  copyright  books  ; that  one  of  the  effects  of 
international  copyright  would  be  to  repress  the  popular  circula- 
tion of  literary  and  scientific  works  ; that  such  a measure  would 
not  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  among 
the  American  people  ; that  no  form  of  international  copyright 
can  fairly  be  urged  upon  Congress  on  reasons  of  general  equity 
or  of  constitutional  law  ; that  the  adoption  of  any  plan  for  the 
purpose  would  be  of  doubtful  advantage  to  American  authors 
as  a class,  and  would  be  not  only  an  unquestionable  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing books,  but  a hindrance  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  universal  education  ; 
that  no  plan  for  the  protection  of  foreign  authors  has  yet  been 
devised  which  can  unite  the  support  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  who 
profess  to  be  favorable  to  the  general  object  in  view  ; and  that 
any  project  for  an  international  copyright  will  be  found  upon 
mature  deliberation  to  be  inexpedient. 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  look 
well  to  the  economic  bearings  of  the  question  ; but  there  are 
points  of  morals  and  justice  which  have  their  weight.  As  it  is, 
the  United  States  respect  the  literary  property  of  their  own 
citizens,  but  do  not  respect  that  of  the  subjects  of  other  coun- 
tries. Producing  but  little  themselves,1  especially  in  works  of  a 

1 The  Publishers'  Circular  showed  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1877  there 
were  published  3049  books,  including  American  publications.  The  American 
publications  numbered  481,  or  a proportion  of  15.77  Per  cent.  In  1869  the  total 
number  of  new  books  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  3253,  and  the 
number  of  American  publications  397,  or  12.20  per  cent.  In  the  same  year, 
1869,  there  were  published  in  the  United  States  of  America  1680  original  works, 
and  367  were  English  reprints  and  119  Continental  translations;  total,  486, 
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scientific  or  technical  character,  and  finding  that  they  can  easily 
avail  themselves  of  the  rich  products  of  British  mind  in  their 
own  vernacular,  they  refuse  to  be  trammelled  by  any  obligation 
to  remunerate  British  authors  for  the  same.  Honorable  men 
there  are  among  them  who  would  scorn  using  to  their  advan- 
tage that  which  they  have  not  bond-fidc  acquired.  Evidence 
was  given  before  the  Copyright  Commission  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  received  considerable  sums  from  America,  and  that  Mr. 
Darwin  is  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  there  ; whilst 
Mr.  Murray  stated  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  .£1000  thence 
for  the  Livingstone  family.  But  these  are  exceptions,  which 
only  prove  the  rule — a rule  which  is  evidently  wrong  and  unfair. 
See,  however,  how  it  works.  The  commissioners  reported  that 
firms  of  eminence  in  the  United  States,  rivalling  each  other  in 
the  effort  or  scramble  to  secure  early  sheets  of  important 
works,  have  been  driven  to  come  to  an  understanding  among 
themselves  to  recognize  the  priority  of  right  to  republication  of 
a British  work  in  any  one  who  can  secure  priority  of  issue  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  they  have  agreed  among  them- 
selves that  the  first  successful  importer  shall  be  the  recognized 
proprietor.  But  to  secure  the  prize  American  publishers  are 
obliged  to  offer  liberal  compensation  to  British  authors  of  im- 
portant works  for  early  or  advance  sheets,  as  they  are  called  ; 
by  such  method  British  authors  reap  substantial  benefits,  and 
so  far  the  evil  corrects  itself  ; only  it  is  a clandestine  method, 
which  does  not  admit  of  defence.  Nor  is  it  a proper  reason  for 
refusing  to  enter  into  an  international  copyright  convention, 
that  American  publishers  do  not  require  the  benefit  of  recipro- 
city, since  American  authors  can  first  publish  their  works  in 
England  to  take  the  benefit  of  British  copyright,  and  then  repub- 
lish them  in  the  United  States,  and  obtain  copyright  there  also. 

or  in  the  proportion  of  28.98  per  cent,  America  being  thus  indebted  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  for  nearly  twice  the  number  of  books  she  is  able  to 
send  to  those  countries.  Comparing  the  number  of  books  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America,  according  to  different 
classes  of  literature,  it  appears  that  whilst  in  England  more  than  a fifth  of  the 
whole  were  works  on  theology,  in  the  United  States  not  more  than  one  eighth 
of  the  whole.  On  the  contrary,  while  in  the  United  States  20  per  cent  of  all 
the  books  published  were  on  fiction,  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  proportion  was 
only  9 per  cent. 
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In  truth,  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  denial,  and  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  simple  honesty  and  justice, 
as  well  as  of  sound  commercial  principles.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  a mixed  commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  arrange 
terms  for  a copyright  convention  which  may  be  mutually 
acceptable.  By  all  means  let  this  be  done  ; but  we  imagine 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  must  become  sounder  and 
more  reasonable,  before  any  such  commission  can  succeed. 
The  imperial  mode  of  dealing  exhibited  by  Napoleon  III.  in 
the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  King- 
dom, and  by  Great  Britain  in  her  recent  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention, will  not  succeed  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  certain  conditions  imposed  for  the  exercise  of  copyright 
considerable  objections  have  been  raised.  The  presentation  of 
a certain  number  of  copies  to  the  public  libraries  of  eveiy  work, 
however  expensive,  is  a charge  justly  resented.  In  England,  a 
printed  copy  of  the  w'hole  of  every  book  published,  with  all 
maps,  prints,  or  other  engravings  belonging  thereto,  and  also 
of  any  subsequent  edition,  with  any  addition  or  alteration, 
upon  the  best  paper,  must  be  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  within  one  calendar  month  after  the  publication — 
that  is,  after  the  day  on  which  such  book  is  first  sold,  pub- 
lished, or  offered  for  sale — if  in  London,  or  within  three 
months  if  published  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  within  twelve  months  when  published  in  any  other  part  of 
the  British  dominion.  And  another  copy  of  such  books  must 
also,  on  demand  in  writing,  be  delivered,  within  twelve  months 
after  the  publication  thereof,  to  the  officers  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  for  the  following  libraries,  viz.,  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of  the 
Laculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College  at  Dublin.  And  if  any  publisher  neglect  to  deliver 
such  copies  he  forfeits,  besides  the  value  of  the  copies  of  such 
books,  a sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  the 
librarian  or  other  officers  of  the  library  in  a summary  way.  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  securing  a 
national  collection  of  every  literary  work,  and  for  that  purpose, 
as  well  as  an  evidence  of  publication,  the  deposit  of  a single 
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copy  in  a public  library  may  be  advantageously  demanded. 
Would  indeed  that  by  any  means  a complete  collection  of  every 
work  printed  and  published  could  be  secured  ! It  would  be 
worth  any  sacrifice.  No  such  plea,  however,  can  be  made  on 
behalf  of  more  than  one  national  library.  Yet  to  this  day  the 
British  Exchequer  pays  yearly  upwards  of  .£3000  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  the 
King’s  Inn  Library,  Dublin,  and  Sion  College,  London,  for 
compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of  similar  privileges  from  them 
under  the  Copyright  Act.  Could  their  privileges  be  justified  ? 
Certainly  not  ; nor  would  there  be  any  reason  for  the  award  of 
similar  compensations  to  the  other  libraries  which  still  possess 
the  rights  to  copies  of  every  published  work.  The  universities 
of  the  kingdom  are  otherwise  assisted  by  the  state,  and  the 
Faculties  of  Advocates  can  well  provide  for  their  own  libraries. 

The  condition  of  registration  and  payment  of  fees  is  also  a 
ground  for  complaint.  As  it  is  at  present,  a book  of  registry 
for  the  proprietorship  in  the  copyright  of  books  and  assignment 
thereof  is  kept  at  the  Stationers’  Hall,  and  the  proprietor  of 
copyright  of  any  book  may  make  entry  on  the  registry  of  the 
title  of  the  book,  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  publisher  and  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
copyright  of  the  book,  or  of  any  portion  of  such  copyright, 
upon  payment  of  5-y.  to  the  officer  of  the  company.  And  every 
such  registered  proprietor  may  assign  his  interest,  or  any  por- 
tion of  it,  by  making  entry  in  the  book  of  registry  of  such 
assignment,  and  of  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
assignee,  on  payment  of  the  like  sum.  It  is  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  that  though  almost  every  book  contains  the  words 
“ Entered  at  Stationers’  Hall,”  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
books  published  are  so  registered  ; the  reason  for  the  neglect  be- 
ing, that  registration  serves  no  practical  purpose,  that  it  is  too 
indefinite  to  be  of  any  use  as  to  the  extent  or  duration  of  the 
copyright,  that  it  is  not  of  itself  a conclusive  evidence  of  title, 
and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  book  registered 
was  actually  written  by  the  person  who  registered  it,  or  that  it 
is  not  a piracy.  The  fee  also  is  too  high.  If  copyright  is  to 
be  maintained,  some  kind  of  registration  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; but  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  maintain  the  same  in  the  hall 
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of  a company  almost  effete,  whose  very  existence  is  almost  un- 
known, and  whose  functions  have  been  quite  superseded  by 
‘modern  appliances.  The  Copyright  Commissioners  reasonably 
recommended  the  combination  of  registration  with  the  deposit 
of  the  book  at  the  British  Museum — a method  which,  whilst  it 
would  diminish  labor  and  expense,  would  relieve  that  institu- 
tion of  the  labor  of  hunting  for  books  in  booksellers’  catalogues 
and  advertisements.  The  registration  would  be  effected  by  a 
registrar  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
receive  the  copy  of  the  book,  to  register  the  official  receipt,  and 
to  give  a copy  thereof,  certified  by  him  to  the  person  deposit- 
ing the  book,  and  the  certified  copy  would  be  a primd-facie  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  law  of  the  publication  and  due  registration 
of  the  work,  and  of  the  title  to  the  copyright  of  the  person 
named  therein.  A fee  of  one  shilling  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners,  be  ample,  if  registration  were  made  com- 
pulsory, to  render  the  registration  self-supporting.  How  far 
the  registration  of  a book  should  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the 
copyright  is  a grave  question.  The  recommendation  of  the 
commissioners,  that  proprietors  of  copyright  should  have  no 
right  to  maintain  any  proceeding  in  respect  of  any  thing  made 
or  done  before  registration,  or  in  respect  of  any  dealing  subse- 
quent to  registration  with  things  so  made  or  done  before  regis- 
tration, seem  somewhat  harsh  and  unreasonable.  Would  it  not 
be  sufficient  to  make  non-registration  penal,  especially  as  this 
technicality  has  hitherto  been  so  largely  disregarded  ? The 
commissioners  did  not  recommend  the  registration  of  paintings 
and  drawings,  so  long  as  the  property  in  the  picture  and  the 
copyright  of  the  same  are  vested  in  the  same  person,  but  that 
once  the  copyright  is  separated  by  agreement  from  the  prop- 
erty of  the  picture,  registration  shall  become  necessary. 

Registration  and  deposit  as  an  evidence  of  copyright  affect 
also  international  copyright,  and  they  are  the  more  irksome 
inasmuch  as  they  touch  persons  residing  in  foreign  countries 
and  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  other  countries.  The  French 
Government  suggested  that  it  should  be  sufficient  for  an 
author  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  In  the 
case  of  Belgium,  with  which  France  has  concluded  a convention 
on  international  copyright,  French  authors  are  authorized  to 
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register,  without  deposit,  their  works  at  the  office  of  the  Bel- 
gian Legation  in  Paris.  And  this  simple  method  should  be 
pursued  in  every  country.  The  commissioners  proposed  that 
registration  of  foreign  works  in  England  should  no  longer  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  securing  copyright  there.  The  pro- 
duction of  a copy  of  the  foreign  register,  attested  by  a British 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer,  should  be  sufficient  as  a prirna- 
facie  evidence  of  title  to  the  copyright  of  the  foreign  work. 
Also,  that  the  obligation  to  deposit  copies  of  foreign  books,  and 
other  works  for  which  authors  may  desire  to  obtain  copyright  in 
the  British  dominion,  be  also  abandoned.  The  period  fixed  for 
translations  under  the  copyright  convention  is  proposed  to  be 
prolonged  from  five  to  ten  years  ; and  the  right  of  translation 
and  adaptation  of  dramatic  pieces  as  well  as  the  right  of  per- 
formance, are  recommended  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  right  of  translations  of  literary  works. 

A few  words  on  the  infringement  of  copyright  must  suffice, 
for  the  question  is  one  of  jurisprudence  rather  than  legislation. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  relation  to  infringement,  that 
plagiarism  does  not  necessarily  amount  to  an  invasion  of  copy- 
right, and  that  the  author  of  a published  work  has  no  monopoly 
in  the  theories  or  speculations,  or  even  in  the  results  of  observa- 
tions therein  stated,  although  no  one,  whether  with  or  without 
acknowledgment,  is  permitted  to  take  a material  and  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  published  work  of  another  author  for  the 
purpose  of  making  or  improving  a rival  publication.  What  is 
an  infringement  of  copyright  is  in  every  case  one  of  consider- 
able nicety.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  decision  on  Emerson’s 
“ North  American  Arithmetic,”  said  : “ The  differences  between 
different  works  are  often  of  such  a nature,  that  one  is  somewhat 
at  a loss  to  say  whether  the  difference  is  formal  or  substantial. 
In  many  cases  the  mere  inspection  of  a work  may  at  once  betray 
the  fact  that  it  is  borrowed  from  another  author,  with  merely 
formal  or  colorable  omissions  or  alterations.  In  other  cases 
we  cannot  affirm  that  identity  in  the  appearance  or  use  of  the 
materials  is  a sufficient  and  conclusive  test  of  piracy,  or  that 
the  one  has  been  fraudulently  or  designedly  borrowed  from  the 
other.  In  truth,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  art  there  are 
and  can  be  few  if  any  things  which  in  an  abstract  sense  are 
50 
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strictly  new  and  original  throughout.  Every  book  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  borrows,  and  must  necessarily  borrow 
and  use,  much  which  was  well  known  and  used  before.  No 
man  creates  a new  language  for  himself  ; at  least,  if  he  be  a wise 
man,  in  writing  a book  he  contents  himself  with  the  use  of 
language  already  known  and  used  and  understood  by  others. 
The  thoughts  of  every  man  are  more  or  less  a combination  of 
what  other  men  have  thought  and  expressed,  although  they 
may  be  modified,  excelled,  or  improved  by  her  own  genius  or 
reflection.  If  no  book  would  be  the  subject  of  copyright 
which  was  not  new  nor  original  in  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  any  copyright  in  mod- 
ern times,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  ascend  very  high,  even 
in  antiquity,  to  find  a book  entitled  to  such  eminence.  Virgil 
borrowed  from  Homer  ; Bacon  drew  from  earlier  as  well  as  con- 
temporary writers.  Coke  exhausted  all  the  known  learning  of 
his  profession  ; and  even  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  so  justly  and 
proudly  our  boast  as  the  brightest  originals,  would  be  found  to 
have  gathered  much  from  the  abundant  stores  of  current  knowl- 
edge and  classical  studies  in  their  days.  What  is  La  Place’s 
^reat  work  but  the  combination  of  the  processes  and  discoveries 
of  the  great  mathematicians  before  his  day,  with  his  own  extra- 
ordinary genius.  What  are  modern  law  books  but  new  com- 
binations and  arrangements  of  old  materials,  in  which  the  skill 
and  judgment  of  the  author  in  the  selection  and  exposition 
and  accurate  use  of  those  materials  constitute  the  bases  of  his 
reputation  as  well  as  of  his  copyright  ? Blackstone’s  Com- 
mentaries and  Kent’s  Commentaries  are  but  splendid  exam- 
ples of  the  merit  of  such  achievements.  In  truth,  every  author 
of  a book  has  a copyright  in  the  plan,  arrangement,  and  com- 
bination of  his  materials,  and  in  his  mode  of  illustrating  the  sub- 
ject, if  it  be  new  and  original  in  its  substances.  . . . He 

who  constructs,  by  a new  plan  and  arrangement  and  combina- 
tion of  old  materials,  a book  designed  for  instruction,  either  of 
the  young  or  of  the  old,  has  a title  of  copyright  which  cannot 
be  displaced  by  showing  that  some  part  of  the  plan  or  arrange- 
ment or  combination  had  been  used  before.  The  true  test  of 
what  is  or  is  not  piracy  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  plan, 
arrangement,  and  illustration  of  the  original  work  have  been 
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used  as  the  model  of  the  new  book,  with  colorable  alterations 
and  variations  only  to  disguise  the  use  thereof ; or  whether  the 
new  work  is  the  result  of  the  writer’s  own  labor,  skill,  and  use 
of  common  materials  and  common  sources  of  knowledge  open 
to  all  men,  the  resemblances  being  either  accidental  or  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject.” 

The  space  we  have  devoted  to  literary  property  does  not 
permit  us  to  enter  at  length  on  property  in  inventions.  The 
subject  is  too  important,  however,  to  be  altogether  omitted. 
Whilst  industry  was  despised  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  whilst 
manual  labor  was  regarded  with  aversion  and  prejudice,  as 
degrading  to  man  and  unworthy  of  a citizen,  we  could  not  ex- 
pect inventions  to  be  rewarded.  It  was  not  till  labor  became 
emancipated,  and  industry  was  recognized  as  an  element  in  the 
promotion  of  wealth,  that  the  right  of  inventors  to  recognition 
and  reward  was  admitted.  England  was  the  first  in  providing 
for  it,  though  the  statute  of  James  in  1623  was  only  a protest 
against  the  abuse  of  monopolies.  The  United  States  came 
next,  in  1787,  by  recognizing  the  right  of  inventors  expressly  in 
their  Constitution;  and  immediately  after  came  France,  in  1791, 
when  the  Constituent  Assembly  passed  a law  upon  the  subject, 
the  preamble  of  which  was,  “ The  National  Assembly,  consider- 
ing that  every  new  idea,  the  manifestation  or  development  of 
which  may  be  useful  to  society,  belongs  primarily  to  him  who 
conceived  it,  and  that  it  would  be  attacking  the  rights  of  man 
in  their  essence  not  to  regard  an  industrial  discovery  as  the 
property  of  its  author.”  We  shall  not  revert  to  the  interesting 
question  of  the  natural  right  of  inventors.  The  patent  law, 
still  more  than  the  law  of  copyright,  has  been  the  subject  of 
keen  controversy.  It  is  objected  to  patents  that  they  afford  a 
very  unsatisfactory  stimulus  to  invention,  the  advantage  reaped 
by  inventors  being  obtained  at  a frightful  cost  to  the  country  ; 
that  whilst  the  best  stimulus  to  invention  is  natural  competition, 
patent  laws  destroy  that  competition  ; that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
state  to  stimulate  or  reward  invention,  the  true  function  of  the 
state  being  to  protect,  not  to  direct,  the  increase  of  human 
energy  ; that  patent  laws  have  become  a cause  of  embarrass- 
ment and  an  obstruction  to  progress  ; that  they  produce  a simi- 
lar influence  as  a lottery  ; and  that  many  most  meritorious  in- 
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ventors  under  the  present  patent  law  are  utterly  ruined.  It  is 
clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  but  for  security  against  piracy,  in- 
ventions would  not  be  made  known  ; that  it  is  the  expectation 
of  deriving  remuneration  which  acts  as  the  main  incentive  to  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity  ; and  that  if  it  be  just  to  secure  a reward 
to  inventors  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  they  confer 
upon  mankind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a kind  of  reward  on 
the  whole  more  advantageous  to  the  inventors  and  the  public 
than  the  concession  to  them  for  a limited  time  of  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  invention,  however  it  may  turn  out.  The  policy 
of  the  patent  law  was  inquired  into  by  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1872,  and  after  giving  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter the  most  careful  attention,  the  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  privilege  conferred  by  patents  promotes  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  by  causing  many  important  inventions  to  be  in- 
troduced and  developed  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case  ; that  the  same  privilege  leads  to  the  introduction 
and  publication  of  numerous  improvements,  each  of  a minor 
character,  but  the  sum  of  which  contributes  greatly  to  the  prog- 
ress of  industry ; that,  in  the  absence  of  the  protection  of 
letters-patent,  the  competition  of  manufacturers  among  them- 
selves would  doubtless  lead  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
processes  and  machinery,  but  that  it  would  probably  be  less 
rapid  than  under  the  stimulus  of  a patent  law  ; and  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  granting  of  pecuniary  reward  could 
be  substituted  with  advantage  to  the  public  interest  for  the 
temporary  privilege  conferred  by  letters-patent.  Still  more 
recently,  an  international  patent  congress  was  held  at  Vienna, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  international  exhibition,  and  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  were,  that  protection  of  inventions  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  because  the 
sense  of  right  among  civilized  nations  demands  the  legal  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  works  ; because  such  protection  affords, 
under  the  condition  of  a complete  specification  and  publication 
of  the  invention,  the  only  practical  and  effective  means  of  intro- 
ducing new  technical  methods,  without  loss  of  time  and  in  a 
reliable  manner,  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  public  ; be- 
cause the  protection  of  invention  renders  the  labor  of  the  in- 
ventor remunerative,  and  so  induces  competent  men  to  devote 
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time  and  means  to  the  introduction  and  practical  application  of 
new  and  useful  technical  methods  and  improvements,  and 
attracts  capital  from  abroad,  which,  in  the  absence  of  patent 
protection,  would  find  means  of  secure  investment  elsewhere  ; 
because  by  the  obligatory  complete  publication  of  the  patented 
invention  the  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  of  money,  which  the 
technical  application  would  otherwise  impose  upon  the  industry 
of  all  countries,  is  considerably  lessened  ; because  by  the  pro- 
tection of  invention,  secrecy  of  manufacture,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  of  industrial  progress,  loses  its  chief  sup- 
port ; because  great  injury  would  be  inflicted  upon  countries 
which  have  no  patent  laws,  were  native  inventive  talent  to  emi- 
grate to  more  congenial  countries,  where  their  labor  is  legally 
protected  ; and  because  experience  shows  that  the  holder  of  a 
patent  will  make  the  most  effectual  exertions  for  a speedy  intro- 
duction of  his  invention.  Patent  laws  are  enacted  in  almost 
every  civilized  state.  In  Austria,  a patent  is  granted  for  each  new 
discovery,  invention,  or  improvement,  and  it  extends  over  the 
entire  Austrian  Empire,  fora  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  pat- 
ent is  granted  only  to  the  inventor  or  his  accredited  agent,  and 
for  an  invention  not  in  use  within  the  empire.  In  Belgium,  the 
patent  is  granted  for  twenty  years  to  the  inventor  who  obtains 
a patent  before  obtaining  a patent  for  any  other  country'.  If  a 
patent  has  been  first  obtained  in  any  other  country,  the  term  of 
the  Belgian  patent  would  be  the  same  as  the  term  in  that  coun- 
try. In  Germany,  patents  are  granted  for  new  inventions,  the 
application  being  submitted  to  examination,  for  a period  of  fif- 
teen years.  If  the  patent  be  obtained  by  fraud,  or  by  a stran- 
ger not  having  a representative  in  Germany,  the  patent  is  for- 
feited. In  France,  a patent  is  only  applicable  to  discoveries 
relating  to  industrial  art,  and  is  granted  for  fifteen  years.  In 
Denmark,  important  inventions  are  protected  for  ten  years, 
though  usually  a patent  runs  for  three,  four,  and  five  years.  In 
the  Netherlands,  by  a law  of  1870,  no  fresh  patents  for  inven- 
tions or  improvements  were  to  be  granted.  In  Switzerland,  no 
special  laws  exist  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  in- 
ventors. Public  opinion  in  the  Confederation  is  opposed  to  the 
patent  law,  the  accepted  theory  being  that  inventions  should 
be  considered  as  common  property.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
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patents  are  granted  for  fourteen  years,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  certain  fees  and  stamps  at  the  expiration  of  three  and  seven 
years  respectively  ; and  in  the  United  States  of  America  pat- 
ents are  granted  for  seventeen  years.  In  some  countries,  the 
patent  is  granted  as  of  course,  if  the  formal  procedure  be  com- 
plied with.  In  others,  the  patent  is  granted  upon  and  after 
previous  inquiry.  In  some  countries  patents  are  granted  to  the 
inventor  only  ; in  others,  to  the  first  importer,  also  without 
reference  to  his  being  the  inventor.  But  nearly  all  civilized 
states  have  laws  for  the  furtherance  of  art  and  industry,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  assimilated. 

How  far  patent  laws  have  contributed  to  the  present  won- 
derful progress  of  art  industry,  is  extremely  difficult  to  say. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  have  been 
made  without  any  patent  to  foster  them.  Paper,  glass,  gun- 
powder, printing,  and  a hundred  more  inventions  were  made 
when  no  reward  or  monopoly  was  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a matter  of  common  experience  that  progress  has  been  more 
rapid  and  thorough  in  modern  times,  and  under  the  regimes  of 
the  patent  laws,  than  was  the  case  at  any  former  period.  What 
is  wanted  is  a little  more  care  in  the  granting  of  patents,  a little 
more  sifting  of  inventions,  a little  more  regard  to  their  utility. 
If  the  patent  law  is  to  be  a stimulus  to  invention,  the  fees 
should  not  tend  to  discourage  the  poorest  from  availing  himself 
of  it.  Whilst  we  must  protect  the  public  from  being  cum- 
bered by  a multitude  of  useless  patents,  which  narrow  the  field 
of  industry,  we  must  smooth  the  path  for  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  really  useful  inventions.  We  must  give  to 
foreign  inventors  the  same  right  as  to  native  inventors  to  come 
to  our  courts  for  their  patents,  and  to  ask  for  full  protection 
against  their  infringement  ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  interna- 
tional conventions  may  not  be  concluded  for  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  invention,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
copyright  and  trade-marks. 

We  plead  for  the  full  recognition  of  literary  and  industrial 
property  in  all  its  forms  and  manifestations.  We  plead  for 
the  right  of  an  author,  an  artist,  an  inventor,  to  the  fruit  of  his 
labors.  We  ask  that  the  law  everywhere  may  protect  the 
property  of  the  mind,  whether  applied  to  the  transformation  of 
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matter,  or  to  letters  and  art,  as  it  protects  real  and  movable 
property.  Profoundly  indebted  to  those  master  minds  who 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  science  and  art,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  and  to  the  expansion  of  human  knowledge, 
we  ask  that  their  rights  to  substantial  reward  may  be  recog- 
nized and  conceded.  All  bond-fide  workers  in  the  vast  field  of 
literature  science,  art,  and  industry  have  a right  to  the  grati- 
tude of  every  well-wisher  of  human  progress,  and  we  trust  the 
time  will  soon  come  when,  in  respect  of  their  works,  they  will 
be  acknowledged,  as  they  truly  are,  the  citizens  of  the  world. 
If  we  must  limit  copyright  and  patent  in  matter  of  time,  there 
is  no  reason  for  their  limitation  in  matter  of  space.  A liberal 
code  should  concede  the  right  of  literary,  artistic,  and  indus- 
trial property,  in  whatever  form,  to  authors  and  inventors, 
whatever  their  nationality,  and  international  conventions  should 
exist  among  all  civilized  states  for  regulating  the  exercise  of  the 
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THERE  are  two  widely  different  views  in  regard  to  man’s 
relation  to  and  his  place  in  nature,  the  difference  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  observer.  From  the 
material  or  animal  point  of  view,  man  is  very  closely  connected 
with  and  forms  a most  insignificant  part  of  nature  ; from  the 
spiritual  or  moral  point  of  view,  he  belongs  to  a wholly  different 
and  far  higher  plane  of  existence.  From  the  former  point  of 
view,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  closeness  of  his  connec- 
tion and  the  insignificance  of  his  place.  He  has  no  kingdom  of 
his  own  ; he  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom.  In  that  kingdom 
he  has  no  department  of  his  own  ; he  belongs  to  the  department 
of  Vertebrata  along  with  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
In  that  department  he  has  no  privileged  class  of  his  own  ; he 
belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia  along  with  all  four-footed  beasts. 
In  that  class  he  has  no  titled  order  of  his  own  ; he  belongs  to 
the  order  of  Primates  along  with  apes,  baboons,  lemurs,  etc. 
Even  the  privacy  of  a family  of  his  own,  the  Hominidm,  is 
grudgingly  accorded  him  by  some.  But  from  the  spiritual 
point  of  view  it  is  simply  impossible  to  exaggerate  his  impor- 
tance or  the  wideness  of  the  gap  which  separates  him  from  even 
the  highest  animals.  From  this  point  of  view  man  must  be  set 
over  as  an  equivalent,  not  only  against  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom, but  against  all  nature  besides.  From  this  point  of  view, 
as  we  shall  see,  nature  may  be  said  to  exist  only  for  man — 
nature  the  matrix,  man  the  offspring.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  difference  which  separates  man  from  the  highest  ape  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  lowest 
moner.  In  fact,  the  former  difference  is  incommensurable  in 
terms  of  the  latter. 
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Now,  while  all  writers  recognize  these  two  points  of  view, 
yet  most  of  them  dwell  almost  wholly  on  one  or  the  other, 
the  one  chosen  being  determined  by  the  habits  of  thought. 
Thus  physiologists,  habitually  insisting  on  the  closeness  of  the 
connection,  almost  ignore  the  infinite  distinction  ; while  the 
psychologist  and  the  theologian,  ever  insisting  on  the  wide  dis- 
tinction, seem  almost  to  forget  the  close  connection.  It  is 
needless  to  say  both  views  are  correct,  but  it  is  evident  also 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  important  and  significant.  Both 
contain  important  truth,  but  the  latter  contains  the  higher  and 
the  more  important.  Both  points  of  view  are  necessary  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  man,  but  the  latter  only  is 
the  truly  and  distinctively  human  point  of  view. 

By  man’s  place  in  nature,  therefore,  I mean  especially  the 
place  of  man’s  spirit  ; for  it  is  this  alone  which  so  widely  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  other  creatures.  There  can  be  no  impor- 
tant question  raised  as  to  the  relation  of  man’s  body  to  nature, 
or  at  least  no  question  at  all  equivalent  in  importance  to  the 
other.  Man’s  body  is  identified  with  all  nature  as  to  its  chem- 
ical constituents,  with  the  body  of  all  animals  as  to  its  / mictions, 
and  with  that  of  mammalian  vertebrates  as  to  its  structure. 
When  we  say  that  he  is  related  to  other  species  of  mammals 
precisely  as  these  are  related  to  each  other  ; when  we  say  that 
bone  for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle,  ganglion  for  ganglion, 
almost  nerve-fibre  for  nerve-fibre,  his  body  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  higher  mammals  ; when  we  say  that,  whether  it 
came  by  natural  process  of  genesis  from  that  of  lower  animals 
or  not,  the  structural  similarity  is  precisely  such  as  would  be  the 
result  of  such  an  origin,  so  that  we  may  easily  conceive  how 
one  may  have  come  from  the  other  by  successive  modification 
— that  whatever  gap  now  exists  between  man’s  body-structure 
and  that  of  the  higher  mammals  may  be  easily  and  plausibly 
filled  in  imagination  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  links  ; when 
we  say  all  this,  we  have  said  nearly  all  that  is  of  general  philo- 
sophic interest  on  the  subject.  But  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
man  the  case  is  far  different.  Here  the  gap  between  man  and 
animals  is  simply  infinite  ; for  the  difference  is  not  only  one  of 
degree  but  also  of  kind,  and  therefore  incommensurable  in 
terms  of  degree.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  two  entirely 
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different  planes  of  existence.  Here,  therefore,  is  a question  of 
prime  importance.  Is  the  spirit  of  man  related  or  unrelated  to 
nature  ? If  related,  what  is  the  character  of  that  relation  ? 
What  is  the  place  of  man’s  spirit  in  the  scheme  of  nature  ? 
What  is  its  relation  to  the  anima  of  sentient  nature,  the  vital 
force  of  living  nature,  and  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  of 
dead  nature  ? 

In  order  to  make  clear  my  views  on  this  most  difficult  sub- 
ject, I will  endeavor  to  lead  up  to  them  by  some  preliminary 
reflections. 

i.  The  Distinction , Matter  and  Force. — Many  modern 
philosophers  object  to  the  use  of  the  distinction,  matter  and 
force.  I believe  the  distinction  not  only  necessary  but  funda- 
mental. There  is  a fundamental  and  irreconcilable  antithesis 
in  human  philosophy  which  meets  us  on  every  side  and  is 
evidently  the  result  of  the  limits  of  human  thought.  In  the 
language  of  general  philosophy  it  is  expressed  by  the  terms 
phenomena  and  cause  ; in  the  language  of  science  as  matter  and 
force  ; in  the  language  of  psychology,  matter  and  spirit  ; in  the 
language  of  theology,  Nature  and  God.  These  are  funda- 
mentally antithetic.  The  one  is  revealed  in  sense,  the  other  is 
revealed  only  in  consciousness.  For  we  never  could  have  any 
idea  of  cause  or  force  if  we  were  not  intensely  conscious  of 
being  ourselves  a force  determining  change.  Phenomena  would 
succeed  each  other  in  endless  succession  ; we  might  study  and 
determine  the  laws  of  their  sequence,  but  the  idea  of  any  causal 
or  kinetic  nexus  between  would  never  enter  our  minds  were  we 
not  conscious  of  will  as  a force  and  a cause  of  phenomena.  If 
it  be  objected  that  sense  is  also  change  in  consciousness,  and 
therefore  that  matter  is  also  revealed  there,  I answer  if  matter 
be  revealed  in  consciousness,  then  force  and  cause  is  revealed 
in  reflection  on  the  facts  of  consciousness  ; if  matter  be  revealed 
in  consciousness,  then  is  force  and  cause  revealed  in  self- con- 
sciousness— the  former  in  the  outer , the  latter  in  the  inner  circle 
of  consciousness. 

Of  these  two,  a pure  materialism  empties  existence  of  the 
one,  a pure  idealism  of  the  other  ; but  common-sense  and 
rational  philosophy  must  and  will  have  both,  even  though  they 
cannot  comprehend  their  mutual  relations.  These  two  terms 
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represent  the  opposite  poles  of  human  thought  and  human 
philosophy,  and  therefore,  for  us  at  least,  the  opposite  poles  of 
existence.  As  electricity  consists  of  two  opposite  and  mutually 
destructive  yet  mutually  dependent  principles,  positive  and 
negative,  which  cannot  manifest  themselves  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  and  yet  are  inoperative  unless  distinct  ; as 
magnetism,  too,  consists  of  two  opposite  and  mutually  destruc- 
tive yet  mutually  dependent  principles,  north-polar  and  south- 
polar,  which  are  operative  only  when  both  are  present,  yet 
distinct  ; even  so  human  thought  becomes  productive  in 
philosophy  and  in  science  only  as  it  separates  and  distinctly 
recognizes  those  two  opposite  principles. 

So  much  it  was  necessary  to  say  in  order  to  justify  my  use 
of  the  terms  matter  and  force,  matter  and  spirit,  etc.  It  has 
become  the  fashion  in  these  modern  times  and  among  modern 
materialists  to  identify  these  opposite  principles  — to  say  that 
they  are  only  two  sides  of  one  fact.  Be  it  so  ; it  can  make  no 
difference  to  us,  so  long  as  we  cannot  understand  the  connection 
between  the  two  sides — so  long  as  they  are  eternally  distinct 
to  us. 

2.  Different  Planes  of  Matter  and  Force  and  their  successive 
Evolution. — Matter  may  be  said  to  exist  on  several  planes  raised 
one  above  another.  These  are  : I.  The  plane  of  chemical  ele- 
ments; 2,  The  plane  of  chemical  compounds,  or  mineral  king- 
dom ; 3.  The  plane  of  plant  life,  or  vegetable  kingdom  ; 4.  The 
plane  of  sentient  life,  or  animal  kingdom  ; 5.  The  plane  of  moral 
life,  or  human  kingdom.  Some  may  object  to  this  last,  but  I hope 
to  show  its  relation  to  the  others  in  the  sequel.  Now,  there  is 
a peculiar  form  of  force  associated  with  and  characteristic  of 
each  of  these  planes,  and  whose  function  alone  it  is  to  raise 
matter  to  that  plane  and  to  execute  all  the  movements  thereon. 
Thus  physical  force  alone  acts  or  can  act  on  the  first  plane,  that 
of  elements  for  the  action  of  chemical  force  at  once  raises  mat- 
ter to  the  second — viz.,  compounds.  It  is  the  distinguishing 
prerogative  of  chemical  force  to  raise  matter  from  the  first  to 
the  second  plane,  and  to  execute  all  the  movements  (i. e. , pro- 
duce the  phenomena)  on  the  latter,  the  study  of  which  together 
constitutes  the  science  of  chemistry.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  vital  force  of  plants  alone  to  raise  matter  from  the  second 
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plane  to  the  third,  and  to  execute  all  the  movements  on  the 
latter,  the  study  of  which  constitutes  the  science  of  vegetable 
physiology.  Similarly  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  vital  force  of 
animals  (sentient  force)  alone  to  raise  matter  from  plane  No.  3 
to  plane  No.  4,  as  well  as  to  execute  all  the  complex  movements 
on  the  latter,  the  study  of  which  constitutes  the  science  of 
animal  physiology.  But  no  power  in  nature  is  capable  of  rais- 
ing matter  at  one  step  from  No.  1 to  No.  3,  or  from  No.  2 to 
No.  4,  without  passing  in  orderly  succession  through  the  inter- 
mediate planes,  and,  as  it  were,  resting  and  receiving  new 
impulse,  new  accession  of  force  and  of  a different  kind,  there. 
Plants  cannot  feed  on  and  assimilate  elements,  but  only  matter 
on  the  plane  immediately  below — viz.,  compounds  ; nor  can 
animals  assimilate  inorganic  compounds — minerals — but  only 
matter  on  the  plane  immediately  below  — viz.,  plants.  The 
reason  of  this  remarkable  and  very  significant  fact  cannot  be 
explained  here.  I have  attempted  to  explain  it  in  my  article 
on  “ Correlation  of  Vital  with  Physical  and  Chemical  Forces,”  1 
to  which,  therefore,  I would  refer  the  reader. 

What  is  true  of  matter  must,  a fortiori , be  true  also  of  the 
associated  force  ; for  the  elevation  of  matter  is  determined  by 
the  force.  Force  also,  therefore,  is  transmuted  into  higher  and 
higher  forms  only  in  orderly  succession.  No  link  must  be 
missing  ; the  ladder  must  be  scaled  round  by  round.  Thus,  for 
example,  on  the  lowest  plane  there  operates  only  physical 
force  and  occur  only  physical  phenomena  ; on  the  second  plane, 
in  addition,  also  chemical  force  and  its  associated  phenomena  ; 
on  the  third  plane,  in  addition  to  both  the  preceding,  also  the 
force  and  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  plant  life  ; on  the 
fourth  plane,  in  addition  to  all  the  preceding,  also  the  force 
(nerve  force)  and  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  sentient  life. 
Thus  the  condition  of  matter  and  the  form  of  force  rise,  and  the 
complexity  of  phenomena  increases,  all  in  an  orderly  manner. 

But  if  this  be  the  law  of  the  transmutation  and  successive 
elevation  of  matter  and  force  now,  the  same  must  also  have 
been  the  law  of  the  first  appearance  or  evolution  of  the  different 
planes  of  matter  and  forms  of  force.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 

1 Popular  Science  Monthly,  Dec.  1873;  also  Appendix  to  Stewart’s  “Conser- 
vation of  Energy,”  International  Series  of  publications. 
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therefore,  that  in  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos  there  was  the 
same  orderly  ascent  of  matter  and  force,  and  the  same  increas- 
ing complexity  of  the  associated  phenomena. 

But  (and  this  is  the  most  important  point)  the  ascent  of 
matter  and  of  force,  though  in  orderly  succession,  is  not  by 
infinite  gradation , is  not  by  sliding  scale,  but  always  by  par- 
oxysms ; and  therefore  are  the  several  conditions  of  matter 
and  force  properly  represented,  not  by  an  ascending  inclined 
plane,  but  by  a series  of  platforms  raised  one  above  another, 
with  blank  spaces  between.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  when  the 
elements  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite,  they  do  not  merely  mix 
and  form  a substance  of  intermediate  properties  ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  disappear  with  all  these  properties  as  elements,  and 
suddenly  reappear  as  the  chemical  compound,  water,  with 
entirely  new  and  unexpected  properties.  Whenever  the  right 
conditions  are  present,  they  rise  suddenly  from  one  plane  to 
another.  They  are  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  a 
sudden  birth  into  a higher  condition  with  new  properties  and 
powers,  which  could  not  have  been  imagined  before.  So,  also, 
when  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  (CO,  + H3N)  are  brought 
together  under  appropriate  conditions — viz.,  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight  and  the  green  leaves  of  plants — they  unite  and  rise  at 
one  step  into  another  totally  different  and  far  higher  condition 
of  matter — viz.,  living  matter,  endowed  with  entirely  new  and 
unexpected  properties  and  powers.  It  is  again  a new  birth  of 
matter  into  a higher  plane  of  existence  : old  things  have  passed 
away,  all  things  have  become  new.  In  similar  manner,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  characteristic  nerve-phenomena — sen- 
sation, consciousness,  will — spring  suddenly  into  existence  as 
by  birth  ; not  only  without  gradation,  but  gradation  in  this  case 
is  simply  inconceivable,  for  no  one  can  even  think  sensation, 
consciousness,  and  will  in  terms  of  material  phenomena — i.e. , 
in  terms  of  motion. 

The  same  is  true  also  of  force  ; and  must  be,  for  it  is  the 
form  of  force  which  determines  the  plane  of  matter  and  the 
different  grades  of  associated  phenomena.  Physical  is  changed 
into  chemical  force,  heat  or  electricity  into  chemical  affinity, 
not  by  sliding  scale  of  infinite  gradations,  but  suddenly  when- 
ever the  conditions  are  right  ; chemical  is  transmuted  into  vital 
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force,  not  by  sliding  scale,  but  at  one  step— a very  long  one — 
when  the  necessary  conditions  are  present. 

This  is  true  of  both  matter  and  force  now.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  same  is  true  for  all  time  ? Therefore,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  cosmos  the  different  forms  of  force  and  condi- 
tions of  matter,  with  their  associated  phenomena,  appeared, 
when  the  necessary  conditions  in  each  case  were  present,  sud- 
denly, by  a succession  of  births  into  higher  and  still  higher 
planes. 

3.  Assimilation  of  Matter  a7id  Force. — There  is  one  very 
important  and  significant  condition  of  the  origin  of  the  higher 
forms  of  matter  and  force  not  yet  mentioned.  Vital  is  trans- 
formed into  chemical  force  ; true,  but  the  necessary  and  very 
peculiar  condition  of  this  transformation  is  the  presence  also  of 
living  matter.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  philo- 
sophic significance  of  this  last  condition.  The  change  from  one 
form  of  physical  force  to  another,  or  from  physical  to  chemical 
force,  takes  place  when  appropriate  physical  conditions  only  are 
present  ; but  in  the  case  of  the  higher  force,  life , not  only  are 
certain  physical  conditions  necessary,  but  also  one  other  very 
characteristic  super-physical  condition — viz.,  the  presence  then 
and  there  of  previously  formed  vital  force.  To  illustrate  : As 
certain  elements  brought  together  under  appropriate  physical 
conditions,  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  unite  and  rise  into  the 
second  plane — i.c.,  of  chemical  compounds  ; so  certain  chemical 
compounds,  under  appropriate  physical  conditions,  light,  heat, 
and  chlorophyl,  unite  and  rise  into  the  third  plane — viz., 
of  organic  matter.  In  both  cases  there  is  chemical  union  under 
certain  physical  conditions  ; but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  one 
wholly  unique  condition — viz.,  the  presence  then  and  there  of 
previously  existing  organic  living  matter,  under  the  guidance  of 
which  the  transformation  of  matter  takes  place.  Organic  mat- 
ter is  necessary  to  produce  organic  matter,  living  matter  to 
produce  living  matter.  It  is  a law  of  like  producing  like  ; it  is 
an  assimilation  of  matter.  Or,  again,  as  physical  force  changes 
into  other  forms  of  physical  force,  or  into  chemical  force,  under 
certain  physical  conditions,  so  also  chemical  force  is  changed 
into  vital  force  under  certain  purely  physical  conditions.  But 
in  this  latter  case  there  is,  in  addition,  one  wholly  unique  con- 
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dition — viz.,  the  presence  then  and  there  of  previously  formed 
vital  force,  under  the  guidance  of  which  the  transformation  of 
force  seems  to  take  place.  Life-force  is  necessary  to  produce 
life-force.  It  is,  again,  like  producing  like  ; it  is  an  assimilation 
of  force. 

Assimilation,  then,  is  characteristic  of  living  matter  and  of 
life-force,  and  the  very  term  expresses  the  previous  existence 
then  and  there  of  like  form  of  matter  and  force.  Therefore, 
while  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  first  origin  of  all  the  different 
forms  of  physical  and  chemical  forces  from  one  primal  force — 
viz.,  attraction,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
first  origin  of  organic  matter  and  life-force  by  any  known 
natural  process  ; for,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  its  formation  from  lower  forces  (and  there  is  no  other 
natural  process)  is  the  previous  existence  of  the  very  thing  to 
be  formed.  The  same  is,  a fortiori,  true  of  still  higher  forms 
of  matter  and  force — viz.,  of  rational  and  moral  forces  charac- 
teristic of  man.  The  successive  births  of  force  into  higher  and 
higher  forms  are  more  and  more  difficult  to  imagine  as  the  pure 
result  of  natural  processes.1  It  is  of  course  possible  (and  science 
must  ever  incline  to  believe)  that  the  origin  of  life  and  reason 
may  have  been  the  result  of  some  now  unimaginable  physical 
conditions  present  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  earth’s  evolution  ; 
but  let  us  at  least  frankly  acknowledge  the  insoluble  mystery — 
let  us,  for  the  present  at  least,  place  it  alongside  of  that  deepest 
of  mysteries,  the  mystery  of  creation — i.e.,  of  the  first  origin, 
not  of  the  forms  of  matter  and  force,  but  of  matter  and  force 
itself. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  bring  into  strong  light  the  scien- 
tific reasonableness  off  Mivart’s  views  on  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. According  to  Mivart  we  must  make  a distinction  be- 
tween the  enactment  of  a law  and  the  subsequent  normal  opera- 
tion of  the  law — between  the  first  introduction  of  a force  and 

1 It  will  of  course  be  objected  by  some  that  this  argument  assumes  the  im- 
possibility of  spontaneous  generation,  a point  still  in  dispute.  To  such  I would 
answer  that  not  only  is  the  evidence  overwhelmingly  against  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, but  that  even  if  such  generation  were  proved,  still  the  question  of  first  origin 
of  life  is  not  touched  ; for  all  the  experiments  in  spontaneous  generation  com- 
mence with  organic  matter  ; but  organic  matter  as  well  as  life-force  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  accounted  for. 
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the  subsequent  regular  operation  of  that  force.  The  former  he 
regards  as  a direct  act  of  the  divine  will  ; the  latter  as  the  in- 
direct operation  of  the  same  will  acting  uniformly  through 
secondary  agencies.  Thus  physical  and  chemical  forces  intro- 
duced in  the  beginning  by  direct  act  ever  afterwards  operated 
in  a regular  way,  changing  their  form  and  producing  thereby  an 
infinite  variety  of  phenomena.  Then,  when  the  time  was  ripe, 
vital  force  was  similarly  introduced  by  direct  act,  and,  ever  after- 
wards operating  through  the  laws  of  evolution,  produced  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  organic  forms,  including  the  body  of  man  him- 
self. Finally,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  immortal  spirit  of  man 
was  produced  by  direct  act,  and  then  left  to  work  out,  or  at 
least  to  co-operate  in  working  out,  its  own  evolution  to  higher 
and  higher  forms  of  society,  government,  religion,  and  science. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  this  view  expresses  the  suddenness  of  the 
change  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  force,  and  therefore  of 
the  first  appearance  of  these  higher  forms,  it  is  certainly  true  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  necessity  of  other  than  purely 
physical  conditions  for  their  generation  by  transmutation  at  the 
present  time,  and  therefore  presumably  in  their  first  origin,  it  is 
also  probably  true.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  express  the 
present  condition  of  science  ; but  who  shall  say  that  it  expresses 
the  final  condition  ? The  domain  of  science  is  secondary  causes. 
By  virtue  of  her  very  mission,  she  must  ever  strive  to  extend  her 
domain,  and  therefore  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  mirac- 
ulous from  the  realm  of  nature.  She  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this,  but  rather  encouraged.  In  regard  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, she  must  and  ought  to  ever  strive  to  understand  and,  if 
possible,  to  reproduce  the  conditions  under  which  life  originated 
on  the  earth  ; she  must  and  will  ever  strive  to  understand  and 
explain,  by  the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  the  still  more 
difficult  problem  of  the  first  origin  of  reason.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  (and  this  is  the  most  important  point  for  us  in 
this  discussion)  that  whether  the  process  be  understood  or  not, 
whether  it  be  a natural  or  a supernatural  process,  whether  we 
find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  the  first  introduction  of 
life  and  reason,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a direct  act  of  the  divine 
will  or  not — in  any  case  this  introduction  comes  now — i.e.  in 
the  origin  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  has  come  in  the  origin 
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of  the  race,  by  transmutation  from  lower  forces,  and  therefore 
may  legitimately  be  called  a process  of  evolution.  As  such, 
therefore,  we  shall  speak  of  it.  This  brings  me  naturally  to  the 
last  of  these  preliminary  reflections. 

4.  Evolution  of  the  Organic  Kingdom. — As  I shall  be  compelled 
to  use  the  term  evolution  frequently  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  and  as,  in  fact,  the  whole  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  article  will  proceed  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  necessary  that 
I should  define  my  position  on  this  modern  theory,  and 
especially  that  I should  explain  the  sense  in  which  I use  the 
term. 

Evolution  is  certainly  the  grandest  idea  of  modern  science, 
embracing  alike  every  department  of  nature.  The  laiv  of 
evolution  is  as  universal  as  the  law  of  gravitation . The  one  is  the 

universal  laiv  of  time,  as  the  other  is  of  space.  In  its  widest  and 
truest  sense,  evolution  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of  at  least 
one  half  of  all  science.  I stop  a moment  to  enforce  this  point, 
because  the  scope  of  evolution  is  much  misunderstood,  the 
name  having  been  monopolized  by  one  form  only — viz.,  that  of 
the  organic  kingdom,  and  even  here  restricted  to  certain  views. 

Every  system  of  related  parts  may  be  studied  from  two  dis- 
tinct points  of  view,  which  may  be  compendiously  distinguished 
as  static  and  dynamic  ; the  latter  I call  evolution.  Such  a sys- 
tem, for  example,  may  be  studied,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  its 
parts,  as  to  changes  within  the  system,  by  action  and  reaction 
producing  perfect  equilibrium,  stability,  interior  harmony — 
statics  ; or  the  same  may  be  studied,  as  to  progressive  change 
in  the  whole  system,  by  continuous  movement  of  its  point  of 
equilibrium — by  continuous  disturbance  and  readjustment  of  its 
stability  on  a higher  plane — dynamics  or  evolution.  Thus  the 
human  body  may  be  studied  in  the  beautiful  action  and  reaction 
of  its  various  organs  producing  perfect  equilibrium,  stability, 
health  : this  is  statics,  physiology.  Or  the  same  may  be  stu- 
died as  growing  and  developing  to  higher  and  more  complex 
equilibrium  by  continuous  disturbance  and  readjustment  on 
ever  higher  planes  : this  is  dynamics,  embryology,  evolution. 
Again,  society  may  be  studied  in  the  harmonious  action  and 
reaction  of  its  parts  or  social  organs,  producing  social  health, 
happiness,  prosperity,  good  government,  stability  : this  is  social 
51 
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statics,  social  physiology.  Or  the  same  may  be  studied  in  its 
onward  movement  as  a developing  organism  by  the  continuous 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  and  its  readjustment  on  a higher 
plane  : this  is  social  dynamics,  progress,  evolution.  Again,  the 
earth  may  be  studied  in  the  mutual  relation  and  the  action  and 
reaction  of  air,  water,  land,  winds,  currents,  and  the  resulting 
climates  : this  is  terrestrial  statics,  physical  geography.  Or  the 
same  may  be  studied  in  the  gradual  progressive  changes  which 
all  these  have  undergone  by  disturbance  of  old  relations  and 
readjustment  of  new  and  higher  equilibrium  : this  is  terrestrial 
dynamics,  physical  geology,  evolution.  Again,  the  solar  sys- 
tem, or  even  the  stellar  system,  may  be  studied  in  the  beautiful 
relation  of  its  parts,  by  action  and  reaction  producing  exquisite 
harmony  and  perfect  stability  : this  is  cosmic  statics.  Or  the 
same  may  be  studied  in  its  progressive  development  through 
infinite  time,  the  relations  changing,  the  equilibrium  disturbed, 
at  every  moment  only  to  be  readjusted  more  perfectly  in  a 
higher  condition  : this  is  cosmic  dynamics,  evolution.  So  also, 
and  finally,  the  organic  kingdom,  taken  as  a whole,  may  be 
studied  in  the  mutual  relation  of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the 
various  classes  and  orders  of  these  to  each  other,  and  of  all  these 
to  soil,  climate,  and  other  physical  conditions  (environment) 
producing  equilibrium,  stability,  and  permanency  of  form  : this 
is  usually  treated  under  geographical  distribution  of  species, 
but  is  really  a science  which  yet  has  no  name.  Or  the  same 
may  be  studied  in  the  progressive  change  in  all  its  parts  and  in 
all  its  relations,  through  all  time,  by  continuous  disturbance  and 
readjustment  of  equilibrium  to  higher  and  higher  conditions  : 
this  is  evolution. 

I repeat,  therefore,  that  evolution,  in  its  widest  and  truest 
sense,  is  a grand  fact,  embracing  every  department  of  nature 
and  constituting  one  half,  and  that  the  larger  and  more  complex 
half  of  all  sciences.  Now,  in  this  wide  sense  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  evolution  of  the  organic  kingdom.  There  may  be, 
and  in  fact  there  is,  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
or  factors  of  evolution — there  may  be,  and  in  fact  there  is, 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rate  of  evolution,  whether 
always  uniform  or  often  more  or  less  paroxysmal  ; but  of  the 
fact  of  progressive  movement  of  the  whole  organic  kingdom  to 
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higher  and  higher  conditions,  and  that  the  laws  of  that  pro- 
gressive movement  are  similar  to  those  which  determine  the 
movement  in  all  evolution,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  These 
formal  laws  of  continuous  movement — c.g.,  the  law  of  differentia- 
tion, the  law  of  progress,  etc. — these  are  the  really  grand  thing 
about  the  evolution  theory,  and  for  these  we  are  indebted  to 
Agassiz.  Yes,  Agassiz,  although  he,  to  his  latest  utterances, 
contested  modern  views,  was  himself  the  great  founder  and 
apostle  of  evolution.  All  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  as  now  recognized,  were  announced  by  him. 
His  whole  life  and  strength  were  devoted  to  enforcing  and  illus- 
trating these  laws,  although  he  denied  the  existence  of  any 
discoverable  cause  except  the  Great  First  Cause.  To  him  the 
organic  kingdom  seemed  a great  'work  of  art , wrought  out 
through  inconceivable  time  to  higher  and  more  perfect  con- 
ditions, according  to  a plan  predetermined  in  the  mind  of  God  ; 
and  he  was  undoubtedly  right.  Darwin,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempted  to  discover  the  secondary  causes  by  means  of  which 
this  marvellous  result  was  attained.  To  him  the  organic  king- 
dom, as  a whole,  was  a great  and  complex  organism  developing 
under  the  operation  of  resident  forces ; and  he  also,  as  I con- 
ceive, was  right.  Agassiz  announced  all  the  formal  laws  of  the 
universe  of  time  as  Kepler  did  those  of  the  universe  of  space  ; 
he  was  the  legislator  of  the  dark  abyss  behind  us  as  Kepler 
was  of  the  overarching  abyss  above  us.  Darwin,  like  Newton, 
though  with  far  less  perfect  success,  attempted  the  next  step  in 
the  progress  of  all  science — viz.,  determining  the  causes  of  these 
formal  laws.  If  Kepler  had  been  asked  the  cause  of  the  beau- 
tiful laws  of  planetary  motion  discovered  by  him,  he  would  have 
answered,  “The  will  of  God;’’  and  the  answer  would  have 
been  true,  but  not  scientific,  for  it  places  the  subject  beyond 
the  bounds  of  science.  If  Newton  had  been  asked  the  same 
question,  he  would  have  answered,  “ Gravitation  /”  and  his 
answer  would  have  been  not  only  true  but  also  scientific,  and 
not  only  scientific  but  complete.  So  also  Agassiz,  when  asked 
the  cause  of  the  grand  laws  of  evolution  discovered  by  him, 
answered,  “ The  eternal  plans  of  God” — a noble  and  true 
answer,  but  not  scientific.  Darwin  answers  the  same  ques- 
tion by  the  phrases,  “ changing  environment  ” and  “ survival 
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of  the  fittest  and  this  answer  is  not  only  true  but  also 
scientific,  though  very  incomplete.  A true  causal  theory  of 
planetary  movement  might  be  and  indeed  was  born  in  the 
mind  of  one  man  ; but  a true  causal  theory  of  evolution  move- 
ment is  far  too  complex  to  be  born  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
mind — far  too  difficult  to  be  made  perfect  at  one  step.  Agassiz 
is  undoubtedly  the  Kepler  of  the  time-universe  ; but  the 
honor  of  its  Newton  must  be  divided  among  many,  though 
Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  Spencer  are  certainly  the  pioneers  in  this 
more  difficult  field. 

My  own  position  on  the  question  of  evolution  has  been 
already  several  times  published,  but  may  be  here  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows  : First.  Whether  we  yet  know  the  natural  or 
secondary  causes  of  evolution  or  not,  Science,  by  virtue  of  her 
nature  and  mission,  must  ever  strongly  incline  to  believe  in  such 
causes  and  strive  to  discover  them.  Second.  Of  such  causes  we 
very  probably  know  some,  though  certainly  not  all,  nor  probably 
the  most  important.  Third.  Under  the  influence  of  all  the 
factors  of  evolution  known  and  unknown,  the  rate  of  evolution 
has  certainly  not  been  uniform,  but  more  or  less  paroxysmal. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  higher 
grades  of  force  on  the  stage  of  nature,  but  is  also  true  to  a large 
extent  of  the  introduction  of  new  organic  forms  ; the  general  law 
of  all  evolution,  whether  individual,  social,  cosmic,  or  organic — 
in  fact,  of  nearly  all  phenomenal  change,  being  periodicity,  not 
uniformity.1 

After  this  long  but  not  unnecessary  introduction,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  take  up  the  special  subject  of  our  article.  I say  not 
unnecessary,  because  in  so  complex  a subject  the  chief  difficulty 
of  a writer  is  to  bring  the  reader  to  his  own  standpoint. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  man  was  made  “ of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,”  “ in  the  image  of  God,”  and  ” became  a living  soul" 
— i.e.,  as  I take  it,  an  immortal  spirit.  The  first  expression 
refers  evidently  to  his  body  ; its  material,  like  that  of  all  other 
animals,  is  taken  from  the  common  stock  of  nature.  With  this 
we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  The  last  two  refer  to  his 

1 See  my  article  on  “ Critical  Periods  in  the  History  of  the  Earth.”  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xiv.  p.  99,  1877. 
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spirit.  An  immortal  spirit — in  the  image  of  God.  These  two 
expressions,  as  I hope  to  show,  imply  each  other.  We  arc 
chiefly  concerned,  however,  with  the  former. 

Next  to  a belief  in  God,  the  belief  in  immortality  is  the 
most  dearly  cherished  and  most  universal  of  all  human  beliefs. 
Upon  these  two  rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  religion  and 
morals,  and  therefore  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  It  is  against 
this  belief  that  materialism  directs  its  strongest  attack.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  alarming  effect  of  these  attacks — the  formidable 
danger  which  threatens  the  dearest  hopes  and  highest  interests  of 
humanity  from  this  quarter.  There  is  no  disguising  that  there 
is  at  present  a strong  current  of  thought  towards  materialism — 
a current  strong  enough  to  sweep  away  and  bear  on  its  bosom 
all  the  light  and  giddy  votaries  of  philosophic  fashion — and  that 
this  current  is  chiefly  directed  and  urged  by  science.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  fact,  too,  that,  with  the  present  bias  of 
thought,  the  position  of  the  materialists  seems  even  to  many 
candid  minds  almost  impregnable.  I wish,  therefore,  to  state 
briefly  this  argument,  and  even  to  press  it,  in  order  to  justify 
the  attempt  I am  about  to  make  to  sap  its  foundation. 

In  recent  times  physiology  has  made  great  and,  to  many, 
startling  advances  in  the  direction  of  connecting  mental  phe- 
nomena with  brain  changes.  Physiologists  have  established  the 
correlation  of  physical  and  chemical  with  vital  forces,  and  prob- 
ably of  vital  with  mental  forces.  They  have  proved  in  every 
act  of  perception,  first  a physical  change  in  the  sense-organ,  then 
a vibratory  thrill  along  the  nerve-fibre,  and  a resulting  physical 
change  in  the  brain  ; and  in  every  act  of  volition  a return  vibra- 
tory thrill  along  the  nerve  from  brain  to  muscle,  and  even  the 
velocity  of  transmission  of  this  vibratory  thrill  has  been  meas- 
ured and  found  to  be  only  about  one  hundred  feet  per  second. 
They  have  also  established  the  existence  of  chemical  and  molec- 
ular changes  in  the  brain  corresponding  to  changes  of  mental 
states,  and  with  great  probability  an  exact  quantitative  relation 
between  these  changes  of  brain  and  the  corresponding  changes 
of  mind.  In  the  near  future  they  may  do  more  : they  may 
localize  all  the  different  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind  in 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  each  in  its  several  place,  and  thus  lay 
the  foundations  of  a truly  scientific  phrenology.  In  the  far  dis- 
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tant  future  we  may  do  even  much  more  : we  may  connect  each 
kind  of  mental  change  with  a different  and  distinctive  kind  of 
molecular  brain  change.  We  may  find,  for  example,  as  has 
been  humorously  remarked,  aright-handed  rotation  of  atoms  as- 
sociated with  love  and  a left-handed  rotation  of  atoms  asso- 
ciated with  hate,  or  a gentle  sideways  oscillation  associated  with 
consciousness,  and  a vertical  pounding  associated  with  will.  We 
may  do  all  this  and  much  more.  We  have  thus,  triumphantly 
exclaims  the  materialist,  completely  identified  mental  changes 
with  brain  changes — spirit  with  matter.  Thought  and  emotion, 
will  and  consciousness,  become  products  of  the  brain  in  the 
same  sense  that  bile  is  a product  of  the  liver,  or  urine  a pro- 
duct of  the  kidneys. 

Such  is  the  argument  ; but  the  answer  is  plain.  We  may  do 
all  that  we  have  supposed  above  and  much  more.  We  may 
push  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the  boldest 
imagination  can  reach,  and  even  then  we  are  no  nearer  the 
solution  of  this  mystery  than  before  we  commenced.  Even 
then  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  brain 
changes  can  produce  mental  changes.  Molecular  motion  and 
chemical  change  on  the  one  hand,  sensation  and  consciousness 
on  the  other  : the  two  sets  of  phenomena  belong  to  different 
orders,  different  planes — planes  so  different  that  it  is  impossible 
to  construe  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  This  inability  is  not 
the  result  of  our  imperfect  knowledge,  but  of  the  fundamental 
difference  in  the  orders  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  not  one  which 
disappear  with  the  advance  of  science,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
but  is  for  us  an  eternal  impossibility.  Suppose  an  infinitely 
perfect  human  knowledge  — infinite  in  degree,  but  human  in 
kind ; suppose  an  absolutely  perfect  science — a science  which 
shall  have  so  completely  subdued  its  whole  domain,  and  reduced 
it  to  such  perfect  simplicity,  that  the  whole  cosmos  is  expressed 
in  a single  mathematical  formula — a formula  which,  worked  out 
with  plus  signs,  shall  give  every  phenomenon  which  shall  ever 
occur  in  the  future,  and  with  minus  signs  every  event  which 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  past  history  of  the  cosmos.  Surely  this 
is  an  infinitely  perfect  science,  an  absolutely  unattainable  ideal. 
Yet  even  to  such  a science  the  relation  of  molecular  motion,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  sensation,  consciousness,  will,  thought,  emotion, 
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on  the  other,  would  still  be  as  great  a mystery  as  ever.  Like  the 
essential  nature  of  matter  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  force,  this 
relation  lies  beyond  the  domain  of  science. 

Nearly  all  the  most  advanced  scientific  thinkers,  even  those 
with  strong  materialistic  sympathies,  have  acknowledged  the 
force  of  the  above  reasoning  ; they  have  admitted  the  existence 
here  of  a chasm  which  can  never  be  spanned.  But  very  recently 
Nageli,  in  his  address 1 to  the  assembled  German  scientists, 
entitled  “ The  Limits  of  Knowledge,”  attempts  to  answer  it. 
According  to  him  there  is  nothing  strange  or  unique  in  the 
mystery  of  this  relation  ; for  precisely  the  same  mystery  under- 
lies all  other  forms  of  force  and  all  phenomena  when  considered 
as  to  their  essential  nature.  To  this  I answer  in  turn  : True  ; 
but  this  mystery  is  of  a different  and  higher  order.  Physical 
and  chemical  forces  are  indeed  incomprehensible  in  their 
essence,  but  once  admit  their  existence,  and  all  their  different 
forms  are  mutually  convertible — may  be  construed  in  terms  of 
each  other,  and  all  in  terms  of  motion.  But  it  is  impossible,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  thus  to  construe  mental  forces 
and  mental  phenomena.  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  un- 
derstand how  came  the  plane  of  material  forces,  but  standing 
on  that  plane  all  is  intelligible  order  ; but  there  is  still  another 
plane  above  this  one  having  no  such  intelligible  relation  with  it. 
We  must  climb  up  and  stand  on  this  higher  plane  before  we  can 
reduce  its  phenomena  to  order.  In  a word,  material  forces  and 
phenomena  are  indeed  a mystery,  but  only  of  the  first  order  ; but 
mental  and  moral  forces  and  phenomena  are  a mystery  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  other  ; they  are  therefore  a mystery 
of  the  second  order. 

I repeat,  therefore,  with  still  more  confidence,  that  the  two 
series  of  phenomena,  the  physiological  and  the  psychological, 
though  invariably  associated  with  each  other,  term  for  term, 
cannot  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination  be  construed  the  one  in 
terms  of  the  other,  or  explained  the  one  by  the  other.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  imagined  to  be  correlated  or  mutually 
convertible  as  are  the  different  forms  of  physical  and  chemical 
force,  nor  can  they  be  imagined  to  stand  in  the  relation  of 
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cause  and  effect  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  use  these  terms 
when  we  speak  of  lower  forces  and  phenomena,  where  cause  and 
effect  express  only  change  from  one  form  of  motion  to  another. 

But  there  is  another  materialistic  argument  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  I refer  to  the  argument  from  evolution.  We 
are  especially  concerned  with  this  argument  because,  leaving 
aside  the  question  of  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  spirit  and 
its  relation  to  the  material  organism  as  being  of  less  moment,  it 
attacks  directly  its  quality  of  immortality. 

Biologists  recognize  in  organic  nature  three  series  similar  in 
general  character,  yet  different  in  detail,  connecting  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  with  the  highest.  First.'  Commencing  with  the 
highest  existing  organisms  and  going  down  the  scale,  we  pass 
through  successively  lower  and  simpler  conditions  until  we 
reach  the  simplest  conceivable  expression  of  life  in  the  single 
microscopic  spherule  of  protoplasm,  the  moner.  This  is  the 
natural  history  series,  or  Taxonomic  series.  Second.  Commencing 
with  the  mature  condition  of  one  of  the  higher  animals — for 
example,  man — -and  going  backward  in  the  individual  history, 
we  again  pass  successively  through  simpler  and  simpler  con- 
ditions until  we  again  reach  the  simplest  expression  of  life  in  a 
single  microscopic  spherule  of  living  protoplasm — the  germ-cell  : 
this  is  the  embryonic  or  Ontogenic  scries.  Third.  Commencing 
with  the  higher  organisms  now  inhabiting  the  earth,  and  going 
backward  in  the  history  of  the  organic  kingdom,  we  again  pass 
through  successively  simpler  and  simpler  conditions  until  we 
reach  again  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  simplest  expression  of  life 
in  a shapeless  mass  of  living  protoplasm,  the  Eozoon  : this  is 
the  geological  or  Phylogenic  series.  Let  us  take  up  these  series 
in  succession  and  apply  the  argument. 

First,  the  Taxonomic  series.  Immortal  spirit  : what  is  it  ? 
What  are  its  essential  faculties  or  properties  ? Consciousness, 
will,  thought,  emotion,  memory,  imagination  : surely  these  are 
among  them.  These  are  among  the  things  treated  of  in  every 
work  on  mental  philosophy  or  psychology.  But  are  these  fac- 
ulties peculiar  to  man  ? Does  not  a dog  or  an  ape  also  possess 
them  in  a less  degree?  Undoubtedly.  How  then  can  we 
assume  immortality  as  the  prerogative  of  man  alone  ? But  if 
we  once  pass  the  gap  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals, 
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where  again  can  we  draw  the  line  ? Can  we  draw  it  between 
animals  and  plants — between  sentient  and  non-sentient  life  ? 
We  cannot  ; for  the  two  kingdoms  graduate  into  each  other 
completely — so  completely  that  many  organisms  are  claimed 
by  both  botanists  and  zoologists.  Shall  we  draw  it,  then, 
between  living  and  dead  nature  ? Here  certainly  is  a gap  and 
a wide  one  ; but  undoubtedly  vital  forces  are  correlated  with 
physical  and  chemical  forces,  and  therefore  are  transmuted 
from  and  again  convertible  into  these  lower  forces.  As  the 
organic  kingdom  is  so  much  matter  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
mon fund  of  nature,  embodied  for  a brief  space  in  living  forms, 
to  be  again  refunded,  every  atom,  by  death  ; even  so  organic 
forces  are  only  so  much  energy  withdrawn  from  the  common 
fund  of  chemical  and  physical  forces,  to  be  all  again  refunded  at 
death.  Where,  then,  shall  we  draw  the  line  between  the  mor- 
tal and  the  immortal  ? Evidently  they  are  all  mortal  or  none. 

Or,  again,  take  the  Phylogenic  series.  In  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  the  organic  kingdom  to  higher  and  higher  forms 
throughout  the  whole  geological  history  of  the  earth,  when 
did  immortal  spirit  enter  ? Not  with  life,  for  vital  or  life  force 
is  correlated  with  chemical  and  physical  forces.  Not  with 
sentient  life,  for  the  gradation  between  sentient  and  non-sen- 
tient life  is  complete.  Not  with  man,  for  the  properties  of  so- 
called  immortal  spirit  already  existed  in  the  higher  mammals 
before  man  arrived  on  the  stage. 

Or,  again,  take  the  Ontogenic  series.  Each  one  of  us  in- 
dividually has  commenced  our  history,  as  a single  microscopic 
spherule  of  living  but  non-sentient  protoplasm,  and  has  become 
what  he  is  by  a process  of  gradual  evolution.  Now,  in  this 
process  of  evolution,  when  did  our  own  immortal  spirit  come 
in  ? Or,  even  leaving  aside  the  intra-uterine  condition  : In 
what  respect  is  the  new-born  infant  superior  to  the  adult  of  one 
of  the  higher  mammals?  Doubtless  it  will  be  answered,  the 
difference  and  the  superiority  is  potential  ; but,  according  to 
the  evolutionist,  was  not  man,  before  his  actual  appearance  on 
the  earth,  also  potential  in  the  animal  kingdom  ? 

Is  it  not  more  rational,  then,  to  conclude,  with  the  ma- 
terialist, that  spirit  and  immortality  are  a delusion — that  man 
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also,  body  and  mind,  is  dissolved,  refunded  at  death  into  the 
common  stock  of  matter  and  force? 

Such  in  brief  is  the  argument.  No  one  can  have  felt  its 
force  more  keenly  than  I have.  I desire  now  to  answer  it.  I 
do  not  propose,  however,  to  make  a direct  argument  for  immor- 
tality ; but  accepting  immortality  on  other  grounds  derived 
from  consciousness,  from  philosophy,  and  from  revelation,  I 
wish  to  reconcile  it  with  the  facts  of  evolution  given  above.  I 
wish  to  show  how  immortality  may  be  brought  in  accord  with 
the  general  scheme  of  nature — how  spirit  as  a force  is  related  to 
the  other  forces  of  nature.  I fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
the  task.  I approach  it  with  diffidence,  keenly  conscious  of 
weakness,  and  therefore  asking  indulgence  for  incompleteness. 

The  forces  of  nature  I regard  as  an  effluence  from  the  Divine 
Person— an  ever-present  and  all-pervading  divine  energy.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  naught  else  but  the  regular  modes  of  opera- 
tion of  that  energy,  universal  because  He  is  omnipresent, 
invariable  because  He  is  unchanging  : the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  the  acts  of  Deity,  perhaps  not  in  the  most  direct  personal 
sense,  but  in  a sense  far  more  direct  than  even  Christians  in 
these  modern  times  are  accustomed  to  think.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  scripture  doctrine.  “ Thou  openest  thy  hand,  they 
are  filled  with  good  ; thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled  ; 
thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  dust.” 
“ He  looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trembleth.  He  toucheth  the 
hills  and  they  smoke.”  “ He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.” 
God  immanent — God  pervading  nature,  and  yet  not  identified 
with  nature  : this  Christian  pantheism  is  the  only  true  philoso- 
phic view.  Under  the  influence  of  physical  and  mechanical 
philosophy  we  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard  nature 
as  a complex  mechanism,  made  and  wound  up  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  left  to  work  out  its  own  results  by  means  of  forces 
within  itself.  This  view  is  wholly  untenable.  Either  nature  is 
self-sufficient  and  needs  no  creator,  or  else  God  is  ever  present 
and  ever  working  in  nature.  No  intermediate  view  is  philo- 
sophically possible.  The  former  is  the  view  of  a materialistic, 
the  latter  of  a religious  philosophy.  It  is  true  we  habitually 
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make  a compromise  between  these  extreme  views.  It  is  true 
that  even  those  who  recognize  the  efficiency  of  God  alone  as  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  still  every  day  act  and  speak 
as  if  natural  forces  were  self-acting  agents.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  the  theory  of  all  effective  practical  work,  the  formula  under 
which  science  and  art  have  accomplished  all  their  splendid 
results.  It  is  true  that  second  causes  and  natural  energy  daily 
come  between  us  and  the  First  Cause — the  Divine  Spirit — and 
conceal  from  us  the  divine  presence  in  nature.  Not  only  is  all 
this  true,  but  it  is  perhaps  well  for  us  that  it  is  so.  This  is  the 
cloud  in  which  the  excessive  brightness  of  the  absolute  is 
tempered  to  our  capacity.  Religion  and  philosophy,  but  not 
science,  may  look  behind  the  cloud.  The  efficiency  of  natural 
forces  is  our  every-day  working  clothes,  the  necessary  garb  of 
the  workshop  ; but  let  us  put  it  off  for  more  becoming  garb 
when  we  return  from  daily  work  to  the  home  and  sanctuary  of 
the  spirit.  Although,  therefore,  in  our  philosophy  we  hold  the 
higher  view,  we  are  often  compelled  to  use  the  language  of  the 
lower  view — i. e. , the  language  of  science  and  practical  life. 

In  the  beginning,  then,  the  Divine  Spirit,  brooding  upon 
primal  chaos,  energized  dead  inert  nature,  communicating  an 
influence,  an  energy,  a life  which  became  through  all  time  the 
force  of  evolution  of  the  cosmos.  This  all -pervading  divine 
energy,  which  science  calls  force , was  at  first  wholly  and  equally 
diffused  ; but  through  all  time  individuated  itself  more  and 
more  under  favoring  conditions  (I  speak  the  language  of 
science),  and  thus  assumed  higher  and  more  special  forms,  until 
finally,  by  completed  individuation,  it  reached  the  condition  of 
immortal  spirit — the  image  of  God,  whence  it  originally  came. 
Such  is  a condensed  statement  of  the  process  ; now  the  steps  in 
more  detail. 

1.  In  its  original  diffused,  generalized,  7777individuated  con- 

dition we  call  this  pervading  divine  energy  physical  and  chem- 
ical forces,  for  these  are  the  most  universal,  the  lowest  and 
evidently  the  earliest  form  of  force.  This  is  the  general  fund, 
the  bank  from  which  all  other  forms  are  drawn..  ; 

2.  A portion  of  this  diffused  force,  a spark  of  this  divine 
energy,  drawn  from  the  common  fund,  partially  and  imperfectly 
individuates  itself  under  the  favoring  condition  of  organization. 
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attains  new  powers  and  properties — viz.,  assimilation,  growth, 
reproduction,  and  thus  becomes  the  vital  force  of  plants  or  non- 
sentient  living  beings.  In  this  case,  observe,  even  the  material 
organic  individuality  is  not  yet  complete,  much  less  the  kinetic 
or  force  individuality. 

3.  A portion  of  this  already  partially  individuated  energy  (for 
animals  draw  their  vital  force  from  plants)  becomes  more  highly 
individuated  under  conditions  of  higher  organization,  especially 
the  presence  of  a nervous  system,  attains  in  addition  still  higher 
new  properties  and  powers — viz.,  sensation,  consciousness,  will, 
intelligence — and  thus  becomes  the  sentient  principle — the 
anima — the  soul  of  animals.  In  this  case,  at  least  in  the  higher 
forms,  the  material  or  organic  individuality  is  already  com- 
pleted, but  not  yet  the  kinetic  or  spiritual  individuality  (per- 
sonality), although  there  is  already  the  foreshadowing,  the  sem- 
blance even  of  this  latter. 

4.  In  man  the  progressive  individuation  of  force  becomes 
at  last  complete.  Force  in  him  becomes  a complete  separate, 
independent  entity,  with  new  and  far  more  wonderful  powers 
and  properties  added  ; not  only  consciousness,  but  also  self- 
consciousness  ; not  only  will,  but  also  free,  self-determining 
will ; not  only  intelligence  and  instinct,  but  also  reason  and 
moral  sense  ; not  only  a mere  semblance  of,  but  a true,  per- 
sonality. This  completed  kinetic  individuality  is  what  we  call 
the  spirit  of  man.  Self-consciousness,  moral  sense,  and  reason 
to  discern  good  and  evil,  and  free  will  to  choose  the  right  or 
wrong,  in  a word,  personality — the  possession  of  these  makes 
him  the  image  of  God. 

But  why  immortal  ? I answer,  because  individuation  is 
complete  ; because  this  portion  of  force  is  separated  completely 
from  the  general  fund  of  natural  forces  as  a distinct  entity 
capable  of  independent  existence.  In  plants,  force-individua- 
tion is  very  imperfect  ; therefore,  when  the  conditions  of  this 
partial  individuation — viz.,  organization — is  removed  by  death, 
the  individuation  also  is  destroyed,  and  the  forces  are  again 
merged  into  the  common  fund  of  natural  forces.  In  animals 
the  individuation  of  resident  forces  is  far  greater  ; it  may  even 
simulate  in  the  higher  forms  a true  individuality  (spirit)  ; but 
only  simulates,  for  remove  the  conditions  of  individuation  by 
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death  of  the  material  organism,  and  the  nearly  completed 
individuation  of  resident  forces  is  destroyed,  and  these  again 
merge  back  into  the  common  fund  of  natural  forces.  But  if 
once  the  individuation  be  completed  to  actual  separation,  if 
once  the  resident  force  attains  spiritual  individuality  or  per- 
sonality, it  then  becomes  a separate  entity,  capable  of  inde- 
pendent life.  Destroy  now  the  original  conditions  of  its 
individuation — viz.,  organic  life — and  the  already  individualized 
and  separated  force-entity  (spirit)  is  not  again  refunded. 

In  so  difficult  and  intangible  a subject  I can  make  myself 
clear  only  by  several  material  illustrations,  each  perhaps  imper- 
fect, but  all  combining  to  place  the  subject  in  a clearer  light. 

Let  the  dead  level  of  general  individuated,  physical,  and 
chemical  forces  of  nature  be  represented  by  a water  surface 


A B.  In  this  watery  mass,  tending  ever  to  perfect  level,  let 
gravity  be  abolished  and  only  cohesion  remain  as  the  refunding 
force,  or  the  tendency  to  return  to  the  dead  level.  Now,  sup- 
pose some  force  to  pull  upward  against  cohesion,  a small  por- 
tion of  the  watery  mass  above  the  common  level,  to  form,  as 
it  were,  a drop,  as  shown  in  the  figure  above.  Then,  if  the 
upward-acting,  drop-forming  force  suffice  only  to  form  a com- 
mencing drop,  a mammilla  a a\  then  we  have  the  condition  of 
force  as  it  exists  in  plants.  If  the  upward-pulling,  drop-form- 
ing, individuating  force  be  greater,  so  that  we  have  the  sem- 
blance of  a drop,  though  not  a complete  drop — a nipple-shaped 
protuberance  b,  or  even  a round  button  connected  by  a neck  b' , 
then  we  have  a representation  of  the  condition  of  force  as  the 
sentient  principle  or  anima  of  animals.  If,  lastly,  the  drop  be 
completed  and  separated,  we  have  the  condition  of  force  as  the 
spirit  of  man,  separated,  yet  seemingly  connected,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  c.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  in  a a'  and  in 
bb',  if  we  remove  the  lifting  or  individuating  force,  cohesion 
prevails  and  the  commencing  or  even  the  nearly  completed 
drop  is  refunded.  But  in  c remove  the  original  lifting  or  indi- 
viduating force,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  tendency  to  return. 
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for  the  cohesive  ligature  is  already  severed.  The  drop  is  a sep- 
arate entity,  totus  teres  atquc  rotundas,  and  therefore  capable 
of  independent  existence.  Even  the  semblance  of  cohesive 
connection,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  c,  is  severed  by 
death  in  c' 

To  illustrate  again  : The  vital  principle  of  plants  and  the 
sentient  principle  or  anima  of  animals  are  spirit  in  embryo, 
enclosed  and  fast  asleep  in  the  womb  of  nature — in  the  latter 
case,  indeed,  already  quickened  but  not  yet  viable . In  man 
spirit  comes  to  birth,  emerges  into  new  and  higher  conditions, 
becomes  capable  of  independent  life,  though  still  drawing  nour- 
ishment from  his  nursing  mother,  Nature.  Death  only  weans 
us.  Thus  ; as  the  organic  embryo  by  birth  comes  to  indepen- 
dent temporal  life  in  the  lower  plane  of  matter,  so  the  spiritual 
embryo,  by  birth  in  man,  comes  to  independent  eternal  life  on 
the  higher  plane  of  spirit.  The  mature  embryo  how  like  the 
new-born  ! the  higher  animals  how  like  to  man  ! Yet  in  both 
cases  there  is  an  immense  difference  ; in  both  cases  there  is  a 
sudden  entrance  on  an  entirely  new  and  higher  plane  of  exist- 
ence— a sudden  entrance  into  a new  world  ; in  both  cases  there 
is  a sudden  appearance  of  a new  creature  with  entirely  different 
capacities — a passing  out  of  an  old  world  and  a waking  up  in  a 
new  and  higher.  Man,  alone,  is  the  child  of  God. 

Or,  again,  as  in  passing  up  the  scale  of  organic  nature  we 
find  a very  gradually  increasing  individuation  of  bodily  form 
which  completes  itself  as  a true  organic  individual  only  in  the 
higher  animals,  so  also,  in  passing  up  the  kinetic  scale,  force  is 
individuated  more  and  more  until  the  process  reaches  comple- 
tion as  a spiritual  individual,  a personality,  only  in  man. 

Or,  again,  in  plants  and  animals  spirit  is  completely  im- 
mersed, deeply  buried  head  under,  submerged  in  nature,  and 
totally  unconscious  of  any  higher  world  above.  In  man,  spirit 
emerges  out  of  nature,  rises  above  nature' into  pure  air  and  a 
higher  world  ; therefore  looks  down  on  nature,  around  on 
other  emerged  beings  like  himself,  and  upward,  with  longings 
toward  the  overarching  heaven  above  him.  He  thus  becomes 
conscious  of  the  distinction  of  self  and  not-self. 

Observe  how  every  characteristic  of  man  is  potentially 
included  in,  and  necessarily  flows  out  of,  this  one  central  idea 
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of  completed  spiritual  individuality.  From  it  flows  immedi- 
ately self-consciousness,  or  consciousness  of  the  distinction  ox 
ego  and  non-ego.  This,  again,  is  identical  with  what  we  call 
personality.  Again,  necessarily  flowing  from  the  conception  of 
self-conscious  entity  is  the  recognition  of  moral  relations  with 
other  self-conscious  beings  like  self  and  with  God.  Equally 
closely  connected  with  the  central  idea  of  spiritual  individ- 
uality is  that  of  free  choice,  self-determining  will  ; and  from 
this  again  flows  necessarily  moral  responsibility,  which  gene- 
rates, in  its  turn,  the  capacity  for  holiness  and  unholiness,  virtue 
and  vice.  Out  of  the  same  central  idea  flows  the  necessity  of 
a state  of  probation  ; for  all  moral  culture  comes  and  can  only 
come  through  the  exercise  of  free-will  ; and  from  the  idea  of 
probation,  or  a state  of  preparation  for  a higher  life,  flows  the 
whole  significance  of  human  life.  It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were 
not  unnecessary,  to  show  that  all  else  characteristic  of  man — 
religion,  science,  art,  philosophy,  progressive  society,  etc. — nec- 
essarily flow  from  the  same  central  idea.  > 

Now,  since  this  spiritual  individuality  is  the  very  essence 
of  humanity,  and  since  self-consciousness  or  recognition  of  the 
ego,  or  the  turning  in  of  the  thoughts  on  the  mystery  of  self,  is 
the  most  fundamental  sign  of  this  condition,  it  is  evident 
that,  taking  even  the  extremest  evolution  view  of  the  origin 
of  man — viz.,  the  view  that  he  grew  out  of  the  lower  animals 
by  infinitely  slow  gradations  requiring  thousands  of  generations 
(a  view  improbable  even  from  the  pure  scientific  standpoint, 
for  there  are  paroxysms  in  all  evolution) — even  from  this 
extreme  view,  whenever,  in  the  gradual  process  of  change  to 
higher  and  higher  conditions,  the  advancing  organism  awoke 
to  self-consciousness  ; whenever,  among  its  mental  phenomena, 
appeared  reflection  on  the  mystery  of  self,  then,  at  that  very 
moment,  was  humanity  born  of  animality  ; at  that  very 
moment  was  born  a new  creature  capable  of  a higher  and  bet- 
ter life  ; at  that  moment  was  born  the  capacity  for  indefinite 
progress  in  art,  science,  religion — in  a word,  all  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  man.  As  the  new-born  infant  scarcely  differs  in 
structure  from  the  mature  embryo,  and  yet  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  and  higher  plane  of  existence,  so,  on  this 
extreme  view,  primeval  man  may  have  differed  little  in  struc- 
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ture  or  in  intelligence  from  some  pre-existing  mammalian 
species,  his  immediate  progenitor,  and  yet  have  been  neverthe- 
less infinitely  removed — being,  in  fact,  raised  into  a higher 
plane.  However  slow  or  fast  the  process  of  advance  toward 
man  may  have  been,  the  actual  becoming  man  must  necessarily 
have  been  an  instantaneous  phenomenon — a real  birth.  By 
whatsoever  means  this  change  was  effected,  whether  natural  or 
supernatural,  its  importance  and  significance  is  still  precisely 
the  same.  Henceforth  commences  inevitably  an  eternal  con- 
flict for  supremacy  between  the  new-born  spirit,  the  essential 
humanity,  and  the  inherited  animality.  In  this  conflict  con- 
sists the  whole  significance  of  human  life,  and  on  its  result 
hangs  the  destiny  of  each  individual  human  spirit  ; for  all  true 
progress  or  betterment  of  whatever  kind,  whether  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  race,  is  through  the*  growth  of  the  higher  or 
characteristically  human,  and  its  triumph  over  and  subjection 
of  the  lower  inherited  animal  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  complete  individuation  and  separa- 
tion of  spirit  from  the  general  fund  of  divine  energy  pervading 
nature,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  man — is  that  which 
underlies  all  other  characteristics  and  constitutes  him  man.  In 
this,  therefore,  consists  the  essential  dignity,  but  also  the  weak- 
ness and  imperfection  of  man.  In  all  lower  nature  God  works 
in  nature  by  the  perfect  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  the  work 
is  always  good.  In  man  alone,  and  only  because  he  is  self- 
working, do  we  find  blundering  work.  Even  in  the  highest 
animals  conduct  (if  it  may  be  called  such)  is  largely  instinctive, 
pre-arranged,  pre-determined  in  wisdom  by  brain-structure. 
Man  alone  is  left  to  walk  by  his  own  strength  and  whither  he 
will.  The  conduct  of  the  lower  animals,  like  the  path  of  an 
engine,  is  laid  on  a track  which  bears  it  swiftly  and  surely  to  its 
proper  goal.  Man  alone  must  choose  his  way  in  the  wide  path- 
less world,  with  only  feeble  reason  to  guide.  Therefore  is  his 
course  full  of  mistakes,  sad  stumblings,  and  often  fatal  fallings. 

The  essential  character  of  immortal  spirit,  then,  is  complete 
individuation  and  separation  from  the  pervading  divine  energy — 
Reparation  from  the  Divine  Spirit — separation  from  God.  Alas  ! 
is  this,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  the  sum  of  our  philosophy  ? Yes, 
I answer : separation  physically , but  only  in  order  to  unite 
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again  with  Him  morally.  Physical  bonds  are  broken  only  that 
thereby  higher  moral,  personal  relations  may  be  established. 
As  by  the  nebular  hypothesis  the  earth  must  break  away 
from  cohesive  connection  and  become  a separate  planet  before 
she  can  establish  higher  gravitative  relations  with  the  central 
sun  and  with  other  planets,  and  move  with  them  in  sweet 
accord,  making  spheral  music  ; even  so  spirit  must  break  away 
from  cohesive  physical  connection  with  the  divine  energy  and 
become  a distinct  self-conscious  entity,  before  she  can  enter 
into  highcB  moral  relations  with  the  central  sun  of  righteous- 
ness or  with  other  spirits,  and  move  with  them  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  making  far  sweeter  moral  harmony.  As  in  the 
physical  cosmos  the  law  of  cohesion  is  replaced  by  the  freer  law 
of  gravity,  even  so  in  the  moral  cosmos  must  the  law  of 
necessity  be  replaced  by  the  free  law  of  love.  In  both  the 
former  condition  is  a preparation  for  the  latter. 

But  the  upward  tendency  which  runs  through  all  nature 
does  not  stop  with  man.  It  is  again  taken  up  by  man  and  car- 
ried forward  in  a higher  sphere.  As  spirit  in  the  womb  of 
nature  gradually  grew  to  higher  and  higher  conditions  until  it 
broke  away  and  came  to  birth  and  freedom  in  man,  so  the  spirit 
of  man  immediately  enters  into  a new  and  higher  embryonic 
condition,  to  reach  by  evolution  a new  spiritual  birth  and  a 
higher  moral  freedom  as  regenerated  man.  As  nature  through 
all  geological  times  struggled  slowly  upward  to  reach  its  final 
term,  its  goal,  its  ideal — in  a word,  to  finish  its  work  in  man  ; 
so  man  immediately  enters  upon  a new  race  to  reach  his  goal 
and  ideal — the  divine  man.  As  on  the  lower  plane  the  divine 
brooding  spirit  flowed  outward  and  dowmvard  into  all  nature  as 
force,  informing,  energizing,  vitalizing,  while  the  forces  of 
nature  responsive  struggled  upivard  again  through  all  time,  by 
progressive  individuation  and  final  separation,  to  reach  in  man 
apprehension  of  God,  whence  it  originally  came  ; so  also,  on  a 
higher  plane  and  in  a higher  and  more  personal  sense,  the 
Divine  Spirit  flows  outward  and  downward  through  all  revela- 
tion into  man’s  spirit,  regenerating,  revitalizing,  while  man’s 
spirit,  responding,  again  struggles  upward  to  reach  not  appre- 
hension only,  but  moral  union  with  God. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  “ Is  not  all  this  contrary  to  the  great 
52 
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law  of  conservation  of  energy?”  In  all  lower  nature  both  liv- 
ing and  dead  force  changes  its  form , but  the  sum  of  force 
remains  eternally  the  same.  It  may  seem  to  disappear,  but 
really  only  changes  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  form,  from 
the  palpable  to  the  impalpable.  It  disappears  as  molar  motion, 
but  only  to  reappear  in  equal  amount  as  molecular  motion. 
The  whole  sum  of  energy,  like  the  whole  sum  of  matter,  amid 
all  its  changes  remains  eternally  constant.  Organic  matter  and 
organic  forces  are  no  exception  to  this  law.  Animals  and 
plants  in  death  refund  both  their  matter  and  their  forces  to  the 
common  stock  of  matter  and  force.  The  same  matter  and  force 
may  be  retaken  and  refunded  by  many  successive  generations. 
Thus  the  same  matter  and  force  has  passed,  by  eternal  circula- 
tion, through  different  forms  thousands,  probably  millions,  of 
times  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  There  is  a universal  law  of 
circulation,  of  flux  and  reflux,  which  includes  both  matter  and 
force , and  both  dead  and  living  forces.  But  if  man  be  immortal 
we  must  have  in  him  an  exception  to  this  law.  His  body  is 
indeed  returned,  his  vital  forces  may  be  refunded,  but  his 
spirit,  on  this  view,  retains  forever  its  personality.  Therefore 
every  man  dying  carries  away  just  so  much  from  the  sum  of 
natural  energy.  Therefore,  there  is  a constant  drafting  on  the 
bank  of  natural  forces,  and  no  refunding.  Will  not  this  even- 
tually bankrupt  nature  ? Yes,  I answer  ; but  what  a glorious 
bankruptcy  ! Material  forces  gradually  exhausted  disappear  as 
material  forces,  only  to  reappear  embodied  as  spiritual  individ- 
uals. The  law  of  conservation  of  energy  is  not  violated,  the 
sum  of  energy  is  not  diminished,  but  only  the  sum  of  circulat- 
ing, material,  natural  energy,  diminished  because  passed  into 
fixed  eternal — i. e. , spiritual  conditions. 

Bankrupt  nature  ! Yes  ; but  do  not  all  scientific  specula- 
tions, on  the  subject  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  cosmos,  bank- 
rupt nature  ? Is  not  the  final  result,  according  to  all  such  specu- 
lations, the  running  down  of  all  forms  of  force  into  heat  and  the 
final  equal  diffusion  of  this  heat,  and  so  the  final  death  of  the 
cosmos  ? Is  not  this  the  necessary  final  result  according  to  the 
doctrme  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  ? But  according  to  our 
view,  this  event,  though  inevitable,  does  not  take  place  until, 
by  the  very  process,  much  if  not  all  natural  forces  shall  be  raised 
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little  by  little  and  separated  as  embodied  forms  of  spiritual  in- 
telligences ; until  there  exists  only  a moral  and  spiritual  cosmos, 
with  love  or  spiritual  attraction  as  its  universal  law,  as  gravita- 
tion is  now  of  the  material  cosmos.1  Thus  the  material  cosmos 
becomes  first  a womb  and  then  a nursery  for  the  spiritual  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  having  served  its  purpose  disappears.  Na- 
ture becomes  first  a gcstating  and  then  a nursing  mother  of  man 
in  a far  deeper  and  more  literal  sense  than  is  usually  supposed. 
This,  then,  is  the  end,  the  object,  the  whole  significance  of  the 
material  cosmos.  What  other  significance  so  noble,  so  worthy 
of  God  ? Yea,  what  other  significance,  I might  ask,  is  possible 
or  conceivable  as  at  all  worthy  of  Him  and  of  the  past  eternity 
of  His  preparation  ? 

Joseph  Le  Conte. 

1 1 have  shown  in  my  article  on  correlation  of  vital  with  physical  and  chemical 
forces  (of  which,  in  fact,  it  constitutes  the  central  idea)  that  for  every  portion  of 
matter  and  force  raised  to  a higher  level  there  is  a corresponding  running  down 
of  another  portion  to  a lower  level.  These  are  invariable  correlatives,  and  prob- 
ably stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  as  if  the  running  down  gener- 
ated the  lifting  force.  Is  it  not  possible  then  that  the  doctrine  of  the  running 
down  and  dissipation  of  energy  is  the  correlative  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  ? 
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IN  approaching  the  question  of  the  duties  owed  by  higher  to 
lower  races  in  a mixed  community,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  another,  a very  deep  and 
recondite  one — that,  namely,  of  the  original  unity  or  non-unity 
of  the  human  race,  a subject  on  which  much  variety  of  opinion 
exists  among  recent  thinkers.  Clearly,  if  “ mankind  ” is  only 
a convenient  word,  under  which  races  quite  distinct  in  origin, 
and  essentially  different  in  their  physical  and  moral  natures, 
may  be  grouped,  the  duties  of  race  to  race  will  be  quite  other 
from  those  which  would  obtain  under  the  condition  of  an 
original  essential  unity.  Some  duties  are  owed  by  a being 
such  as  man  to  every  creature  capable  of  feeling  pleasure  and 
pain  ; but  the  extent  and  character  of  the  duties  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  community  existing  between 
the  creature  and  him.  Man  may  kill  for  his  own  advantage, 
safety,  or  convenience,  any  number  of  the  mere  animal  creation  ; 
he  may  without  blame  exterminate  or  enslave  them  ; he  may 
subject  them  to  much  pain  and  suffering  even  for  a problematic 
benefit  ; but  such  treatment  of  his  own  species  would  be  con- 
demned and  pronounced  inhuman  by  almost  any  moralist. 

The  case  may  be  rendered  clearer  by  one  or  two  illustrations. 
The  voyagers  who  in  remote  times  explored  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  earth  found  a difficulty  in  determining  exactly 
where  humanity  ended  and  mere  animal  nature  began.  They 
did  not  know  whether  they  ought  to  account  the  larger  tribes 
of  the  quadrumana  to  be  monkeys  or  men.  On  the  whole,  they 
inclined  rather  to  the  human  theory.  But  their  civilization 
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being  imperfect,  and  their  ethical  code  faulty,  they  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  tribes  in  question  in  a way  which,  under  their 
theory,  was  wrong.  “ At  the  bottom  of  this  bay,”  says  one, 
“ lay  an  island  like  the  former,  having  a lake,  and  in  this  lake 
a second  island,  full  of  wild  people.  Far  the  greater  propor- 
tion were  women,  whose  bodies  were  covered  with  hair,  and 
whom  our  interpreters  called  Gorillae.  Though  we  pursued  the 
men,  we  could  not  catch  any  of  them,  since  all  fled  from  us, 
escaping  over  the  precipices,  and  defending  themselves  with 
stones.  However,  we  took  three  women  ; but  they  attacked 
their  conductors  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  us.  We  therefore  killed  and  flayed 
them,  and  brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage.”1 *  This 
narrative  revolts  our  feelings,  not  on  account  of  what  the  voy- 
agers did,  which  was  merely  to  provide  the  Carthaginian 
Museum  with  the  material  for  a few  stuffed  pongos  or  gorillas, 
but  from  the  assumption  made  that  the  pongos  were  “ men” 
and  “women,”  and  that,  being  such,  it  was  lawful  to  treat 
them  as  they  were  treated  by  their  captors. 

At  a much  later  date,  in  Christian  times,  and  among  men 
calling  themselves  Christians,  we  find  practices  prevailing 
similar  to  those  of  the  Carthaginian  explorers,  but  with  the 
difference  that  the  objects  of  them  are  human  beings,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words.  On  the  first  arrival  of  blood- 
hounds in  St.  Domingo,  the  planters  who  had  sent  for  them, 
and  who  wished  to  test  their  ferocity,  “ delivered  over  to  them, 
by  way  of  trial,  the  first  negro  on  whom  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  The  dogs  devoured  him  with  much  promptitude,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  their  owners,”  whom  the  moral  indig- 
nation of  the  historian  designates  as  “ white  tigers  in  the  form 
of  men.”  5 Probably  the  planters  would  have  justified  them- 
selves by  denying  that  the  negroes  were  men  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  would  have  indignantly  rejected  the  notion 
that  they  were  beings  of  the  same  blood  with  themselves,  with 
the  same  capacities,  the  same  feelings,  and  the  same  natural 
rights. 


1 Hanno,  “ Periplus,”  pp.  13,  14. 

5 Gregoire,  “ Sur  la  Litterature  des  Negres.” 
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The  inquiry,  whether  all  men  are  of  the  same  race  or  no, 
may  be  treated  in  two  ways  : either  from  the  standpoint  that 
Holy  Scripture  is  of  divine  origin  and  so  authoritative  ; or, 
without  any  such  assumption,  upon  a mere  human  and  scien- 
tific basis.  As  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  not  universally 
admitted  among  the  educated  classes,  either  in  America  or  in 
Europe,  it  seems  desirable  to  include  in  the  present  paper  both 
lines  of  argument.  The  question  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
lower  races  by  higher  ones  is  a matter  in  which  all  men, 
whether  Christians  or  not,  are  interested  ; and  one  on  which  we 
may  assume  that  all  men  would  wish,  if  they  could  only  see 
their  duty,  to  carry  it  out. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  Scripture,  in  its  prima-facie 
aspect,  teaches  the  original  unity  of  mankind,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  derivation  from  a single  pair  of  all  the  men  and 
women  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  a divine,  but  a 
philosopher,  who  lays  it  down,  in  the  most  positive  and  precise 
terms,  that  “ the  Sacred  Scriptures  declare  that  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  Creator  to  make  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  that  all  mankind  are  the  offspring  of  common 
parents.”1  And  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  almost 
universal  opinion  in  all  ages  has  been  that  this  is  the  teaching 
of  Scripture.  But  recently  the  view  has  been  broached,  and 
maintained  with  much  ability,2  that  the  almost  universal  opinion 
is  erroneous  ; that  the  passages  of  Scripture  usually  thought  to 
indicate  the  origination  of  all  mankind  from  a single  pair  need 
not  be  understood  in  this  sense  ; and  that  there  are  other  pas- 
sages which  sufficiently  indicate  the  existence  of  human  beings 
in  the  early  times  outside  the  circle  of  the  “ Adamites,”  or 
descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  which  therefore  teach,  at 
least,  a dual  origin  of  mankind,  whom  the  supporters  of  the 
view  consequently  divided  into  “ the  Adamites”  and  “ the  non- 
Adamites.”  The  “ non-Adamites”  are  thought  to  have  sur- 
vived the  Flood,  and  to  constitute  a large  portion  of  the  existing 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; the  “Adamites,”  who  are  identified 


1 Prichard,  “ Natural  History  of  Man,”  p.  5. 

2 See  a work  entitled  “ The  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,”  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  edited  by  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  of  the  British  Museum. 
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with  the  Caucasians,  also  continue  to  exist,  and  from  them  are 
derived  all  the  more  important  and  governing  races. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  true  teaching 
of  Scripture  upon  this  point,  to  pass  briefly  in  review  the  pas- 
sages on  which  the  advocates  of  either  theory  rely,  and  to  com- 
pare them,  if  not  individually,  yet  at  any  rate  collectively,  with 
each  other,  in  order  that  we  may  see  to  which  side  the  balance 
of  probable  exegesis  inclines,  and  which  opinion  has  therefore 
the  greatest  claim  upon  us  for  acceptance.  A further  consider- 
ation may  then  be  urged,  which  will  have  weight  with  those 
who  do  not  regard  the  Bible  as  self-explanatory,  but  view  it  as 
having  had,  and  as  intended  to  have,  from  the  first,  its  meaning 
fixed  by  the  oral  teaching  of  a living  church,  its  witness,  keeper, 
and  interpreter. 

I.  The  passages  which  are  thought  to  indicate  the  existence 
in  the  early  times  of  human  beings  not  descended  from  Adam 
are  chiefly  the  following:  Gen.  4 : 13-16  ; Gen.  6:  1-4;  Gen. 
10  : 5,  21,  31,  32  ; and  Deut.  32  : 8.  It  is  also  urged  that  Cain 
and  Seth,  who  had  descendants,  must  have  had  wives  who  were 
not  their  sisters,  and  that  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
were  women  of  a non-Adamite  race,  which  existed  upon  the 
earth  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  We  begin  by  examining 
the  alleged  passages. 

In  Gen.  4 : 13-16  we  read  : “ And  Cain  said- unto  Jehovah, 
My  punishment  is  greater  than  I can  bear.  Behold,  thou  hast 
driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ; and  from  thy 
face  shall  I be  hid  : and  I shall  be  a fugitive  and  a vagabond  in 
the  earth  ; and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  [or  “ any 
one”]  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  And  Jehovah  said  unto 
him,  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be 
taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  Jehovah  set  a mark  upon  Cain 
[or  “ gave  a token  to  Cain”],  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill 
him.  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  [or  ” the  land  of  banishment  ”],  on  the 
east  of  Eden.”  It  is  argued  that  the  persons  whom  Cain 
feared,  and  among  whom  he  went  out  to  wander,  must  have 
been  non-Adamites,  the  previous  possessors  of  the  earth,  who 
would,  he  thought,  slay  him,  not  as  a murderer,  but  as  a 
stranger  and  an  alien,  an  intruder  into  their  hunting-grounds,  a 
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trespasser  on  their  preserves.  If  he  had  any  kindred  at  this 
time,  it  is  said,  besides  his  father  and  mother,  he  was  just  about 
to  quit  them,  and  to  plunge  into  a remote  region.  How,  then, 
should  he  fear  their  vengeance  ? Nay,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive, he  seems  to  have  had  as  yet  no  other  kindred,  for  Eve  had 
up  to  this  time  borne  only  two  children,  Abel  and  himself  (Gen. 
4:  I,  2),  Seth,  her  third  son,  not  being  born  until  Abel  was 
dead  (Gen.  4 : 25).  That  Cain  alluded  to  unborn  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  Adam,  who,  he  thought,  might  in  course  of  time  be  a 
danger  to  him,  is  said  with  reason  to  be  improbable,  and  at  any 
rate  “ not  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  words,”  which  point  to  a 
present  peril.  The  reasoning,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  ingenious, 
and  if  the  data  be  allowed,  unanswerable  ; but  a false,  or  at  least 
an  unfounded,  assumption  vitiates  the  whole — the  assumption, 
namely,  that  the  three  sons  of  Adam  and  Eve  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  were  their  three  eldest  sons,  and  that 
the  many  “ sons  and  daughters”  who  are  first  mentioned  after 
Seth  has  been  spoken  of  (Gen.  5 : 4)  must  have  been  born  sub- 
sequently to  that  patriarch.  There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to 
show  that  several  of  these  children  were  not  born  to  our  first 
parents  between  Cain  and  Abel,  and  several  others  of  them 
between  Abel  and  Seth.  The  many  ‘‘  sons  and  daughters”  are 
not  necessarily  born  after  Seth,  because  they  are  first  mentioned 
after  Seth  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Cain  and 
the  birth  of  Abel.  The  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve  may 
easily  by  this  time  have  amounted  to  several  thousands.  They 
may  have  spread  into  all  the  lands  bordering  upon  Eden  ; and 
Cain  may  have  feared,  not  the  hostility  of  aliens  jealous  of  an  in- 
truder, but  the  just  vengeance  of  a relative,  who,  as  ” pursuer  of 
blood,”  on  finding  him  would  slay  him.  This  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  passage  has  been  generally  understood  ; and  the  exe- 
gesis is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  tenable. 

Gen.  6:1-4  runs  as  follows,  in  the  authorized  English  ver- 
sion : “ And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  that 
the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair  ; 
and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.  And  the 
Lord  (i.e.,  Jehovah)  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
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man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh  ; yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days  ; and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  unto  them,  the 
same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.” 
This  is  confessedly  a passage  of  much  difficulty,  and  one  which 
has  received  various  interpretations.  The  “ sons  of  God  ” have 
been  regarded  as  angels,  as  “ men  of  high  rank,”  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Seth,  and  as  the  descendants  of  Cain  ; the  ” daughters 
of  men”  have  been  taken  simply  for  women,  for  ” maidens  of 
low  birth,”  and  for  women  of  the  Cainite  blood.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  translate  the  passage  as  follows,  and  to  understand 
it  in  an  entirely  new  way. 

Translation. 

“ And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Adamites  began  to  multiply 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them, 
that  the  sons  of  the  gods  saw  the  daughters  of  the  Adamites  that 
they  were  goodly  ; and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they 
chose.  . . . The  Nephilim  were  in  the  earth  in  those  days  ; 

and  also,  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  the  gods  came  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  the  Adamites,  and  they  bare  children  unto  them, 
these  were  the  mighty  ones  which  were  of  old  time  men  of 
renown.” 

Exegesis. 

By  ‘‘the  sons  of  the  gods”  are  meant  “the  worshippers 
of  false  gods  and  these,  being  distinguished  from  the 
Adamites,  must  be  of  a different  race  : therefore,  probably  pre- 
Adamites,  who,  coming  to  know  and  to  admire  the  Adamite 
women,  intermarried  with  them,  and  became  the  progenitors 
of  a strong  and  perhaps  gigantic  race,  like  to  that  of  the 
Nephilim,  themselves  a tribe  of  pre-Adamites  remarkable  for 
their  great  stature  (Num.  13  : 33).  This  race  committed  the 
“ violence”  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Flood  (Gen. 
6:11,  13). 

Against  this  interpretation  it  may  be  objected  : 1.  The 
expression  translated  “sons  of  the  gods,”  and  understood  to 
mean  “ worshippers  of  false  gods,”  has  nowhere  else  that  mean- 
ing in  Scripture,  for  such  a meaning  is  impossible  in  Job  I : 6 ; 
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2 : i ; and  38  : 7 — the  only  places  where  the  phrase  (or  one 
nearly  identical  with  it)  occurs.  2.  No  reason  can  be  given 
why  an  intermixture  of  pre-Adamites  with  Adamites  should  pro- 
duce a gigantic  race,  the  pre-Adamites  not  being  supposed  to 
have  been  generally  of  great  stature.  3.  The  fusion  of  Adamites 
with  pre-Adamites,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  “Genesis,” 
had  taken  place  before,  and  was  not  a new  fact  in  the  world’s 
history,  as  was  clearly  that  which  is  the  subject  of  Gen.  6 : 1-4. 

The  proposed  interpretation  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as 
superior  to  either  of  the  two  between  which  the  great  mass  of 
biblical  critics  have  always  been  divided — the  old  interpretation 
that  the  “ sons  of  God  ” were  angels,  who,  as  St.  Jude  says 
(vers.  6,  7),  “went  after  strange  flesh  and  the  more  recent 
one,  that  the  term  designates  the  male  descendants  of  the  godly 
Seth,  who,  in  the  time  of  Noah,  contracted  marriages  with  the 
female  descendants  of  the  ungodly  Cain. 

In  Gen.  10,  where  the  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is 
treated  of,  it  is  argued  that  “the  nations”  ( hag-goyim ) men- 
tioned in  verses  5,  20,  31,  and  32  are  not  nations  formed  out 
of  descendants  of  Noah,  but  people  of  a different  origin,  pre- 
Adamites  who  had  survived  the  Flood,  whose  lands  were  now 
partitioned  out  among  colonies  of  the  Noachidae.  This  meaning 
is  thought  to  be  rendered  especially  probable  by  Deut.  32  : 8, 
which  is  translated  as  follows  : “ When  the  Most  High  gave 
nations  for  a possession,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
he  set  the  bounds  of  peoples  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel.”  The  “ giving  of  nations  for  a possession” 
is  thought  to  be  the  assignments  of  countries  inhabited  at  the 
time  by  actual  nations  to  small  colonies  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

An  examination  of  this  exegesis  is  scarcely  necessary,  since 
it  is  admitted  that  the  passages  in  question  are  “ reconcilable 
with  the  general  opinion  of  the  origination  of  all  mankind” 
from  Adam,  and  since  it  would  seem  to  require  a very  strong 
prepossession  in  favor  of  a different  view  to  see  in  them  any 
reference  at  all  to  other  “ nations”  than  those  into  which  the 
Noachidae  gradually  formed  themselves.  “ Goyim”  does  not 
“ denote  always  nations  exclusive  of  the  people  of  God.”  The 
promise  to  Abraham  is  that  he  should  be  “ the  father  of  many 
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nations”  (JidmSn  goyim).  “ Two  nations”  (shlrtey  goyim)  strove 
in  the  womb  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  25  : 23).  The  people  of  Israel 
were  to  be  “a  holy  nation”  (goy  kadosh).  It  is  not  till  after  the 
separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  other  .peoples  of  the  earth 
that  a contrast  comes  to  be  made  between  “ the  (non-Israelite) 
nations'*  and  the  “ holy  nation,”  the  one  people  of  God. 

An  argument  of  quite  a different  kind,  and  one  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  is  based  on  the  incestuous  character  of  the  mar- 
riages which  (according  to  the  ordinary  theory)  the  children  of 
Adam  were  forced  to  contract  one  with  another,  if  the  human 
race  was  to  be  propagated.  Incest,  it  is  urged,  is  a breach  of 
God’s  eternal  moral  law.  He  could  not  have  placed  man  in  cir- 
cumstances where  it  was  necessary.  Cain,  Seth,  and  the  other 
children  of  Adam  must  therefore  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
contract  marriages  which  were  not  incestuous  ; and  these  could 
only  be  with  men  and  women  of  another  non -Adamite  race, 
which  must  consequently  have  existed  upon  the  earth  separate 
from  and  independent  of  the  Adamites.  To  this  argument  only 
two  answers  seem  possible  ; and  both  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed, 
have  their  difficulties.  Either  it  may  be  held  that  incest  is  not 
a crime  by  the  eternal  moral  law,  but  only  becomes  one  when 
its  consequences  are  seen  to  be  evil,  or  when  by  positive  enact- 
ment it  is  forbidden,  as  it  was  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  18:9); 
or  it  may  be  said  God  could,  and  probably  did,  create  for  each 
son  and  daughter  of  Adam  who  grew  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, a wife  or  a husband  miraculously,  as  he  created  Eve  for 
Adam,  though  the  fact  of  such  creation  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Bible.  The  former  view  is  that  generally  taken  by  “ orthodox” 
interpreters,  who  deny  that  the  moral  sense  of  persons  so 
situated  as  the  children  of  Adam  would  tell  them  that  inter- 
marriage between  them  was  unlawful,  and  consequently  that 
such  persons  might,  and  did,  innocently  intermarry  ; although, 
when  communities  grew  up,  and  acts  came  to  be  judged  by  their 
results,  and  the  moral  sense  to  be  enlarged  by  cultivation  and 
experience,  a conviction  of  the  wrongful  character  of  such 
unions  very  generally  established  itself,  and  acting  against  this 
conviction  became  a sin,  so  that  the  Canaanites  were  justly  pun- 
ished for  it  (Lev.  18  : 24-30  ; 20  : 22,  23).  Others  regard  the 
Canaanites  as  punished,  not  so  much  for  incestuous  marriages,  as 
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for  the  worse  sins  spoken  of  in  Lev.  18  : 20-23,  and  20  : 10,  13, 
15,  16,  and  consider  that  incest  only  became  a sin  when  the 
positive  enactments  of  the  Levitical  law  were  promulgated.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  among  several  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  which  were  peculiarly  advanced  in  their  moral  and 
religious  notions,  as  especially  the  Egyptians,  incest  was  scarcely 
recognized  as  a crime. 

II.  We  pass  now  to  a brief  consideration  of  the  principal 
passages  of  Scripture  generally  regarded  as  teaching  the  unity  of 
mankind,  only  premising  that  it  is  impossible  to  marshal  one 
half  of  the  evidence  on  this  side,  since  the  texts  are  too  numer- 
ous for  quotation.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  argument  some  five  or  six  passages  ; and,  as  these 
appear  to  us  sufficient  for  argumentative  purposes,  we  shall  be 
content  to  adduce  this  small  number. 

In  Acts  17  : 26  we  read  that  “ God  made  of  one  [blood]  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  The 
word  “ blood  ” is  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  found  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  ; but  the  best  critics,  as  Meyer, 
Alford,  and  Scrivener,  are  in  favor  of  retaining  it  ; and  even  if 
we  omit  it,  the  meaning  will  remain  the  same,  since  we  must 
understand  after  “ one,”  either  ” blood,  ”or  “ man,”  or”  race,” 
or  some  similar  term,  and  the  universal  consanguinity  of  man- 
kind will  thus  in  any  case  be  predicated.  It  has  indeed  been 
argued  that  universal  consanguinity  does  not  necessitate  unity 
of  origin,  since  it  may  have  been  brought  about  gradually  by 
the  intermarriage  of  “Adamites”  with  pre-Adamites, ” the  two 
distinct  races  having  thus  by  degrees  coalesced.  But  the  text 
precludes  this  explanation,  since  the  verb  used  Lin  the  aorist 
tense,  and  is  rightly  translated,  not  ” God  has  made”  (as  in  the 
authorized  English  version),  but  “God  made”  — i.e.,  made 
originally,  when  he  first  created  the  race.  And  so  Alford  well 
explains  : “ The  words  controvert  the  whole  genius  of  poly- 
theism, which  attributed  to  the  various  nations  differing  mythical 
origins."  They  teach  “ the  true  history  of  mankind,  as  all 
created  of  one  blood.”  They  point  beyond  a doubt,  not  to  a 
gradual  process  of  amalgamation,  which  could  never  be  proved 
to  be  complete,  but  to  an  original  blood-unity,  complete  from 
the  first  and  not  admitting  of  less  or  more,  an  absolute  unity  of 
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the  species  by  derivation  from  a single  pair,  reaching  back  to 
the  earliest  time,  and  extending  to  “ all  the  nations  of  men 
which  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.”  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  in  this  expression  we  may  have  hyperbole,  as  in  Acts 
2:5;  Matt.  4 : 8,  etc.  ; but  the  double  use  of  all  (“  all  the 
nations,”  “ on  <7// the  face  of  the  earth  ”)  is  against  such  a view, 
there  being  (we  believe)  no  instance  in  Scripture  of  a double  use 
of  “ all  ” where  less  than  universality  is  meant. 

We  read  in  Gen.  2 : 18  : “ And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone  ; I will  make  him  a help  meet 
for  him.”  This  passage,  it  is  allowed,  “ seems  at  first  sight  to 
imply  that  Adam  was  the  only  human  being  then  existing.”  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have  any  other  sense,  more 
especially  in  its  connection  with  the  next  two  verses.  In  these 
God  is  represented  as  bringing  to  Adam  all  the  living  creatures 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be  named  by  him,  and  among  them 
“ there  was  not  found  an  helpmeet  for  him.”  He  was  emphat- 
ically “ alone.”  Could  this  have  been  said  if  there  were  already 
upon  the  earth  many  hundreds  of  women,  not  sinless  indeed, 
but,  humanly  speaking,  pure  and  virtuous,  among  whom  he 
might  have  made  choice  ? At  any  rate,  would  not  the  narrative 
have  taken  a different  form  had  such  persons  existed  ? Must  not 
the  reason  of  their  unfitness  have  been  pointed  out  ? 

Again,  we  read  in  Gen.  3 : 20  : “ And  Adam  called  his  wife’s 
name  Eve;  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living.”  It  is 
argued  that  “ all  living”  may  mean  less  than  all,  as  ” all  lands” 
in  Gen.  41  : 57  clearly  means  only  ‘‘many  lands,”  ‘‘all  the 
lands  round  about  or,  if  this  be  not  allowed,  it  is  said,  the 
passage  at  any  rate  can  prove  no  more  than  that  Adam  imagined 
his  wife  was  going  to  be  the  mother  of  all  living,  the  existence 
of  the  pre- Adamite  race  upon  the  earth  not  being  then  known  to 
him.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  sacred  writer  would  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  put  on  record  the  giving  of  a name  which 
was  founded  uptm  a mistake  ; or  that,  if  he  did  so,  he  would 
not  have  explained  the  mistake  and  the  cause  of  it.  Occurring 
as  it  does,  the  passage,  which  is  very  solemn  and  emphatic, 
seems  to  lay  down  an  important  fact,  that  Eve  was  the  mother 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It  does  not  say  that  Adam  thought 
so,  but  that  “ she  was”  ( hdyethop ).  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we 
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can  exonerate  the  author  from  the  charge  of  having  made  a false 
statement  if  she  was  not. 

We  come  now  to  New  Testament  comment,  and  first  to 
what  is  of  the  very  highest  importance — the  comment  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  “ Have  ye  not  read,”  said  Jesus,  “ that  he 
which  made  them”  ( i.e .,  mankind)  “ at  the  beginning”  (or 
“from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,”  Mark  io  : 6)  “made 
them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a man 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  : and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh”  (Matt.  19:4,  5).  The  reference  is 
clearly  to  Gen.  2 : 7-24,  where  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve 
is  related,  and  where  the  words  quoted  in  Matt.  19  : 5 occur. 
And  this  is  called  “ the  beginning,”  or  “ the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion." Would  not  our  Lord  have  used  other  language  if  the 
creation  of  men  did  not  begin  at  this  time,  but  was  far  earlier, 
pre-Adamites  having  existed  upon  the  earth  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  before  Adam  was  brought  into  being  ? 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul 
has  a long  and  well-known  comparison  between  the  bringing  in 
of  reconciliation  and  life  by  Christ  and  the  bringing  in  of  sin  and 
death  into  the  world  by  Adam.  The  most  important  clauses  of 
the  comparison  in  connection  with  our  present  subject  are  the 
following  : (ver.  12)  “ By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  on  to  all  men,  inasmuch  as  all 
sinned  ;”  (ver.  15)  “ For  if  through  the  transgression  of  the  one 
the  many  died,  much  more  did  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift, 
abound  through  the  grace  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ  towards 
the  many ;”  and,  (ver.  17)  “ If  by  one  man’s  transgression 
death  reigned  by  means  of  one,  much  more  shall  they  who 
receive  the  abundance  of  the  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ.”  The  whole  argument 
turns  on  the  parallelism  between  the  one  man,  Adam,  who 
brought  sin  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  in  whom  there- 
fore all  died;  and  the  one  man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  brought  in 
righteousness  and  life,  in  whom  (potentially)  all  are  made  right- 
eous and  live.  It  is  sought  to  limit  the  term  “ all  men”  in  Rom. 

5 : 12  to  ‘ ‘ the  descendants  of  Adam,  ’ ’ and  the  term  ‘ ‘ world  ’ ’ to 
“ the  world  of  Adam’s  race  but  these  limitations,  which  are 
purely  arbitrary  and  derive  no  support  from  the  context,  strike 
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at  the  very  root  of  the  argument,  which  is  that  all  men— all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth — sinned  in  one  man,  viz.  Adam,  and 
that  all  are  redeemed,  have  life  (potentially)  in  one  man,  viz. 
Christ.  The  derivation  of  all  men  from  Adam  underlies  the 
whole  of  St.  Paul’s  reasoning,  both  in  this  chapter  and  in  1 Cor. 
15  : 20-23,  which  has  now  to  be  considered. 

“ Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,”  says  thegreat  apostle, 
in  the  well-known  words  which  have  carried  comfort  and  conso- 
lation to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  mourners — ‘‘  Now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  [and  become]  the  firstfruits  of  them 
that  slept.  For  since  by  man”  (or,  rather,  “ bya  man”)  “ came 
death,  by  man”  (“  a man”)  “ came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order  : Christ  the  firstfruits  ; 
afterward  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coming.”  Again, 
the  natural  head  of  all  men,  Adam,  and  their  spiritual  head, 
Christ,  are  placed  in  the  closest  parallelism.  All  are  said  to 
have  died  in  Adam,  all  to  be  redeemed  from  death  in  Christ. 
If  we  narrow  the  one  term,  we  must  equally  narrow  the  other  ; in 
other  words,  we  must  deprive  the  Gospel  of  its  most  character- 
istic feature — its  universality,  its  free  offer  of  salvation  and 
redemption  to  all.  And  so  we  find  the  main  advocate  of  the 
opinion  which  we  are  here  combating  content  to  remit  the 
majority  of  mankind  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,  and 
to  argue  that  they  may  be  salvable,  through  the  application  of 
Christ’s  atonement  to  them  in  some  inscrutable  way,  like  “ the 
inhabitants,  if  there  be  any,  of  other  worlds  beside  our  own.” 

We  here  conclude  the  argument  from  particular  texts,  and 
pass  to  the  more  general  consideration,  What  is  the  character  of 
the  texts  on  either  side  ? Are  they  passages  of  (apparent)  equal 
importance,  equally  bound  up  with  the  vital  and  essential  por- 
tions of  revealed  truth,  or  do  they  not  offer  a remarkable  con- 
trast in  this  respect  ? Is  it  not  clear  that  those  which  are 
adduced  on  the  one  hand  are  passages  of  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) little  moment,  parenthetic,  not  necessary  to  the  general 
narrative,  while  those  brought  forward  on  the  other  are  mani- 
festly of  the  opposite  kind,  containing  either  vital  facts  or  vital 
doctrines?  Again,  is  it  not  true  to  say  that  the  meaning  attrib- 
uted to  the  one  set  of  texts  is  not  the  prima-facie  one,  does 
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not  lie  on  the  surface,  while  the  meaning  ordinarily  given  to  the 
other  is,  and  is  admitted  to  be,  that  which  the  passages  naturally 
suggest,  and  which  consequently  has  to  be  explained  away 
before  another  interpretation  can  be  given  ? It  may  be  true 
that,  in  the  case  of  variant  readings,  “ the  more  difficult  one  is 
to  be  preferred  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  proper  rule  of 
interpretations.  There,  the  easy,  simple,  plain,  straightforward 
rendering  is  the  best.  “ At  the  beginning  of  creation,  God 
made  them  a male  and  a female  “ Eve  was  the  mother  of  all 
living  “ God  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  “ by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world 
“ in  Adam  all  died  ” — are  passages  where  ambiguity  is  reduced 
to  a minimum,  and  which  can  scarcely  mean  any  thing  but  what 
they  seem  to  mean.  The  exegesis  cannot  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  acceptance  which  twists  them  into  the  following  : 
“ In  the  beginning  of  creation  God  made  four  varieties  of  man- 
kind, each  commencing  with  a male  and  a female”  (“  Genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Man,”  p.  64)  ; “ Eve  was  the  mother  of  one 
only  of  the  four  races  “ God  made  the  various  races  of  men 
intermingle,  and  so  by  degrees  become,  more  or  less,  of  one 
blood  ;”  “ sin,  which  had  been  in  the  world  for  ages,  entered 
by  one  man  (Adam)  into  the  world  of  Adam’s  descendants  ;” 
“ death  at  the  same  time  passed  upon  his  descendants,  thou- 
sands of  men  having  previously  died,  each  for  his  own  iniquity.” 
It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  traditional 
authority  for  interpreting  Scripture  as  teaching  any  thing  but 
the  single  origin  of  all  mankind  from  Adam  and  Eve.  No  Jew- 
ish doctor,  no  Christian  father,  can  be  quoted  as  maintaining 
the  descent  of  the  human  race  from  several  separately  created 
pairs  ; no  such  opinion  can  be  found  even  among  the  heretical 
sects  external  to  the  church,  who  allowed  themselves  a freedom 
of  speculation  which  the  church  forbade.  It  was  characteristic 
of  revelation,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  that  by  deriving  all 
mankind  from  one  pair  it  established  the  universal  consanguinity 
of  the  entire  race  ; it  made  all  men  one  family  ; it  introduced 
into  the  world  a principle  of  universal  brotherhood  and  univer- 
sal equality  previously  unknown  ; and  it  gradually  forced  this 
principle  upon  society,  in  spite  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  preju- 
dices and  antipathies  working  the  other  way.  Antiquity  gen- 
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erally  gave  each  nation  a separate  origin.  Even  petty  tribes  of 
Greeks  claimed  to  be  autochthones  or  gcgcnc is,  “ sprung  from  the 
soil  itself,”  or  "earth-born.”  Each  land  not  known  to  have 
been  colonized  had  its  aborigines,  who  were  regarded  as  “ sons 
of  the  soil,”  its  natural  produce,  as  much  as  the  trees  that  grew 
there.  Even  when  by  some  faint  reminiscence  of  an  old  tradi- 
tion a nearer  approach  was  made  to  the  truth,  and  a great  deluge 
was  said  to  have  destroyed  all  but  a single  pair,  a Deucalion  and 
a Pyrrha,  the  whole  value  of  the  myth  was  lost  by  the  intrusion 
into  it  of  an  alien  element,  and  the  story  was  made,  instead  of 
proving  the  consanguinity  of  mankind,  to  prove  the  contrary, 
since  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  repeopled  the  earth  by  throwing 
stones  behind  them,  which  thereupon  became  respectively 
women  and  men.  The  Greeks  generally,  and  evon  their  philos- 
ophers, divided  the  human  race  into  two  portions,  the  barbarian 
and  Hellenic,  and  maintained  that  the  division  had  been  made 
by  nature  and  was  indelible — the  one  being  a race  of  masters, 
the  other  a race  of  slaves.  The  Greek  race  claimed,  by  virtue 
of  this  natural  superiority,  to  rule  despotically  over  all  other 
nations,  who  formed  (they  thought)  an  inferior  species  of  men. 
Their  teaching  was  accepted  by  the  Romans,  who  merely  trans- 
ferred the  superiority  claimed  by  the  Greeks  to  themselves.  It 
was  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  1 that  first  shook,  and  then  by 
degrees  overthrew,  this  universal  creed.  Christianity,  by  pro- 
claiming that  all  men  were  of  one  blood,  all  descendants  of  a 
single  pair,  preached  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  It 
at  once  admitted  slaves  to  religious  equality  with  freemen.  It 
taught  that  “ with  God  is  no  respect  of  persons,”  3 no  distinc- 
tion of  “ Greek  or  Jew,  circumcised  or  uncircumcised,  barba- 
rian, Scythian,  bond  or  free  3 and  by  diffusing  these  ideas  and 
causing  them  to  prevail  it  revolutionized  society  ; it  first  miti- 
gated slavery,  and  then  banished  it  from  among  Christian  nations  ; 
it  gave  a reality  to  what  had  previously  been  but  a name — 
philanthropy  ; if  it  could  not  obliterate  racial  antipathies  and 
hostilities,  it  checked  them  and  considerably  reduced  their  force; 
it  brought  the  various  members  of  the  human  family  nearer 

1 The  somewhat  similar  teaching  of  the  later  Stoics  was  in  all  probability  an 
unacknowledged  appropriation  of  Christian  doctrine. 

3 Acts  10  : 34  ; Rom.  2 : ir,  etc. 
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together  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  made  them  know, 
if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  feel,  that  they  were  really  of 
one  blood,  relations,  brethren,  descended  from  one  common 
ancestor.  • 

If,  discarding  authority,  we  set  ourselves  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  on  the  sole  basis  of  reason 
and  science,  there  will  be  difficulty  in  establishing  a positive 
conclusion.  Science  has  not  yet  laid  it  down  with  any  thing 
like  unanimity  what  are  the  distinguishing  marks  which  constitute 
species,  or  made  it  possible  to  draw  the  line  between  a “ variety” 
and  a “ species”  with  accuracy.  The  most  generally  received 
marks  indicating  unity  of  species  are  either  such  as  cannot 
possibly  be  known  to  us  historically,  c.g.  actual  descent  from  an 
original  pair  ; or  such  as  admit  of  being  estimated  very  differently 
by  different  minds,  as,  for  instance,  closeness  of  resemblance  ; or, 
lastly,  such  as  would  require,  in  the  case  of  man,  a long  and 
difficult  series  of  experiments  to  establish  them,  as  universal 
reproductiveness.  Thus,  the  nature  of  the  subject  precludes  the 
adduction  of  positive  proof  ; and  we  must  be  content  to  weigh 
against  each  other  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  strike  the 
balance  as  we  find  those  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  to  prepon- 
derate. 

The  great  diversity  now  existing  among  the  various  races  of 
mankind  is  the  primary  argument  urged  in  favor  of  a plurality 
of  origin,  and  so  a difference  of  species.  The  races  of  men 
differ,  it  is  said,  in  color,  in  stature,  in  the  quality  of  their  hair, 
in  the  capacity  and  conformation  of  their  skulls,  in  the  structure 
of  their  skeletons,  in  the  number  of  membranes  forming  the 
skin,  and  in  their  mental  faculties  and  endowments.  Some  of 
these  differences  are  slight,  but  others  are  very  great  and  very 
important.  They  must  be  considered,  not  so  much  separately,  as 
in  the  aggregate.  Taken  together,  they  constitute  (it  is  said)  an 
amount  of  difference  such  as  is  commonly  held  to  be  sufficient, 
in  considering  any  other  kind  of  animal,  to  separate  the  “ kind  ” 
into  “ sub-kinds,”  the  genus  into  distinct  species. 

First,  it  is  said,  consider  color.  Men  are  white,  yellow, 
brown,  black  or  tawny,  and  copper-colored  or*red.  These  hues 
do  not  pass  one  into  another,  but  are  distinct  and  sharply 
defined.  They  belong,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  races,  and, 
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according  to  all  existing  historical  record,  were  as  pronounced  in 
the  remotest  times  as  at  the  present  day.  No  climatic  influ- 
ences, no  change  of  diet  or  of  habits,  will  turn  a white  man  into 
a negro,  or  a negro  into  a white.  Even  the  brown  of  a bronzed 
white  is  specifically  different  from  the  brown  of  an  Abyssinian 
or  a Malay'.  The  sallowest  European  is  not  yellow,  like  a 
Chinese.  Granting  that  the  tint  of  a race  may  be  gradually 
affected  to  a considerable  extent  by  change  of  climate  and 
habits,  yet  such  change  has  limits,  and  limits  that  are  not  very 
wide.  Black  may  be  brought  down  to  brown  in  this  way — even, 
perhaps,  to  a lightish  brown,  but  not  to  white  ; white  may 
become  tawny,  brown,  even  perhaps  a blackish  brown,  but  never 
black.  If  we  postulate  a primitive  pair,  from  whom  are  descended 
all  the  races  of  men,  we  must  assign  to  that  pair  a certain  tint, 
and  regard  the  existing  varieties  of  hue  as  all  produced  from 
that  original  tint,  by  the  agencies  of  climate,  soil,  food,  mode  of 
life,  occupation,  and  the  like  ; but  (it  is  argued)  there  is  no  tint 
from  which  all  the  existing  varieties  could  have  been  produced 
in  any  period  of  time,  however  great,  much  less  within  the  six 
or  eight  thousand  years  which  the  biblical  chronology  assigns  to 
the  existence  of  man. 

Again,  take  stature.  There  are  races,  like  the  Patagonians, 
where  the  average  height  of  the  men  is  at  least  six  feet ; and 
others,  like  the  Esquimaux,  the  Dokos  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Weddas  of  Ceydon,  whose  average  height  is  between  four  and 
five  feet.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  progeny  of  a pair  who 
were  of  medium  height  might  in  some  cases  considerably  exceed, 
in  others  fall  short  of,  their  primeval  ancestors  ; but  dwarfish  races 
and  gigantic  races,  it  is  said,  seem  more  like  distinct  creations 
than  varieties  of  a single  family. 

Great  differences  are  also  observaDle  in  the  color  and  charac- 
ter of  the  hair  of  different  races.  The  hair  is  black,  brown, 
auburn,  red,  yellow  or  flaxen,  and  white.  It  is  abundant  or 
scanty  ; long  or  short  ; coarse  and  hard,  or  fine  and  silky  ; long, 
lank,  and  drooping,  or  stiff,  curly',  and  crisp.  Above  all,  it  has 
been  said  the  hair  is  in  the  negro  a different  thing  altogether 
from  that  of  other  human  races.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not 
hair  at  all,  but  wool,  which  is  a distinct  substance.1  This  feature 

1 On  the  difference  between  hair  and  wool,  see  Prichard’s  “ Natural  History 
of  Man,”  pp.  101-104. 
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is  thought  to  mark  out  the  negro  at  any  rate  as  a peculiar  and 
separate  stock,  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  in 
all  probability  distinct  in  origin. 

The  capacity  of  the  skull  differs  greatly  in  different  peoples 
and  nations.  According  to  the  most  recent  measurement,  the 
average  capacity  of  the  ordinary  European  skull  is  1 500  ; of  the 
Japanese,  i486;  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  1464;  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, 1454  ; of  the  Chinese,  1424  ; of  the  negro  races,  1377  ; 
of  the  Hindoos,  1306  ; of  the  native  Australians,  1283  ! and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  1220.1  It  is  thoueht 
that  here  again  we  have  an  indication  of  distinct  species  of  men, 
implying  several  distinct  originations  of  the  human  race. 

Again,  the  configuration  of  the  skull  is  various.  The  skulls 
of  some  races  are  nearly  circular,  of  others  exceedingly  oval. 
Their  “facial  angle”  varies,  being  seventy  degrees  only  in  the 
negro,  while  it  is  eighty  in  the  ordinary  European.  In  some 
races  the  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  others  the  posterior  portion, 
has  a remarkable  development.  Some  skulls  are  “pyramidal,” 
others  not  so.  These  differences,  it  is  argued,  are  sufficient, 
either  alone  or  taken  in  combination  with  others,  to  separate 
mankind  into  distinct  species. 

Though  the  human  skeleton  is  identical,  bone  for  bone,  in 
all  races  of  men,  yet  differences  exist  with  respect  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  with  respect  to  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis,  the  straightness  or  crookedness  of  the  leg  bones,  the  flat 
or  arched  form  of  the  “ os  calcis,”  the  position  of  the  “ foramen 
magnum,”  and  the  like,  which  have  been  regarded  by  some  as 
sufficient  to  constitute  specific  variety,  and  which  must  undoubt- 
edly be  admitted  to  tell  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  men  are 
of  more  species  than  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  differences  are  really  somewhat  slight,  and 
are  not  to  compare  with  those  which  separate  the  human  skele- 
ton from  that  of  the  animals  approaching  nearest  to  the  human 
type. 

The  human  skin,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  r. 
single  tissue,  is  really  composed  of  several  distinct  membranes. 

1 See  a paper  read  by  Professor  Flower  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Dublin  in  August,  1878. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  the  number  of  membranes  is  not  the 
same  in  all  races  of  men,  the  negro  having  one — the  “ rete  muco- 
sum” — peculiar  to  himself,  and  wanting  in  the  other  varieties. 
This  diversity  has  been  regarded  as  constituting  a really  specific 
distinction,  and  marking  out  the  negro  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
as  a different  order  of  being.’  If  the  fact  were  as  supposed,  the 
argument  derived  from  it  would  be  one  of  great  importance,  for 
“ the  endowment  of  an  entirely  peculiar  organ  to  one  race,  of 
which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  proximate  tribe,  is  a 
much  greater  difference  than  is  often  to  be  found  on  comparing 
species  which  stand  next  to  each  other  in  the  zoological  series.”  3 
But  the  progress  of  microscopical  investigation  has  disproved 
the  supposed  diversity,  and  established  the  fact  that  the  skin 
consists  of  three  layers  only — the  epidermis,  the  “ rete 
Malpighii,”  and  the  cutis,  and  that  these  exist  equally  in  all 
races  of  men,  the  difference  between  the  negro  and  the  white 
being  simply  that  in  the  negro  certain  cells  contained  in  the 
“rete  Malpighii,”  or  intermediate  skin,  are  filled  with  a dark 
pigment,  while  in  the  white  the  corresponding  cells  are  empty. 
These  cells,  moreover,  are  in  the  white  under  certain  circum- 
stances filled  with  a pigment  which  may  either  be  permanent  or 
temporary — temporary  as  in  freckles  and  in  the  areola  mam- 
marum,  permanent  as  in  moles,  in  congenital  marks,  and  in 
other  similar  discolorations.  Thus  there  is  no  such  “ organ 
peculiar  to  one  race,”  as  supposed,  and  no  ground  for  regarding 
the  skin  of  the  negro  as  differently  constituted  from  that  of  the 
other  varieties  of  man. 

Finally,  the  different  races  of  men  are  (it  is  said)  so  widely 
removed  one  from  another  in  respect  of  their  habits  and  modes 
of  life,  their  sentiments,  feelings,  and  sympathies,  and  their 
mental  faculties  and  endowments,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  them  as  all  possessing  one  nature,  all  constituting  one 
species,  all  the  offspring  of  one  and  the  same  original  stock. 
This  argument  derives  its  peculiar  force  from  the  remarkable 
contrast  which  is  observable  in  this  respect  between  man  and 

1 See  Flourens,  “ Recherches  Anatomiques  sur  le  Corps  Muqueux  ou  Appareil 

Pigmental  de  la  peau,  dans  l’lndien  Charma,  le  Negre,  et  le  Mulatre,”  in  the 
" Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,”  vol.  vii. 

'l *  Prichard,  “ Natural  History  of  Man,”  pp.  84,  85. 
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the  inferior  animals.  The  habits  of  animals  of  the  same  species 
are  uniform,  or  nearly  so  : one  lion  leads  the  same  life  as  every 
other  lion  ; the  same  practices  are  observed  in  all  hives  of  the 
working  bee,  in  all  communities  of  beavers,  of  black  ants,  of 
termites.  If  we  know  the  habits  of  a single  individual  of  each 
sex  in  any  animal  species,  we  know  the  habits  of  all  ; we  have 
no  need  of  multiplying  our  observations  ; enlarged  experience 
does  not  lead  to  enlarged  knowledge.  But  with  man  the  case  is 
wholly  different.  Civilized  and  savage  life  are  two  completely 
different  things,  and  each  of  them  has  a hundred  variant  forms. 
No  two  races,  no  two  nations,  no  two  tribes,  are  wholly  alike  : 
each  has  its  peculiarities  ; and  anthropology  is  the  most  multi- 
plex of  sciences.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  civilized  races 
of  Europe,  with  their  complex  political  organization,  their 
diversity  of  trades  and  occupations,  their  manufactures,  their 
machinery,  their  varieties  of  social  life,  their  advanced  art,  their 
refinement,  their  profundity  of  philosophical  speculation,  are  of 
one  and  the  same  species  with  the  black  communities  of  Central 
Africa,  slaves  grovelling  beneath  the  yoke  of  a sorcerer  king, 
with  no  art,  no  religion,  no  speculation,  scarcely  a tool,  all  lead- 
ing identically  the  same  life,  and  that  a mere  struggle  to  exist, 
by  obtaining  as  food  either  some  wild  animal  or  by  preference 
one  of  their  fellow-men  ? Are  the  meagre  forms,  mere  collec- 
tions of  bones  covered  with  a black  skin,  and  crowned  by  physi- 
ognomies where  flat  noses,  out-turned  lips,  and  goggle  eyes 
form  an  assemblage  of  features  that  is  unspeakably  hideous  and 
repulsive — are  these  forms  identical  in  type  and  origin  with 
those  which  in  ancient  Greece  served  as  models  to  Praxiteles, 
Phidias,  and  their  fellows,  and  enabled  them  to  produce  the 
Venus  of  the  Capitol,  the  expiring  Gladiator,  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  ? How  is  it  possible  to  believe  in  the  unity  of  origin  of 
peoples  so  entirely  diverse  ? How  is  it  conceivable  that  they 
can  be  members  of  one  family,  branches  of  one  stock,  joint  pos- 
sessors of  one  common  nature  ? 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  which  reason  supplies  against 
the  unity  of  the  human  race.  They  may  be  divided  under  the 
two  heads  of  diversities  in  the  physical  structure,  and  diversities 
in  the  mental  and  moral  organization.  In  both  the  differences 
are  considerable  ; and  if  they  were  universal,  unchangeable, 
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indelible  ; if  certain  marks  belonged  necessarily  and  always  to 
certain  races,  and  others  to  others ; if  they  were  characteristic, 
more  or  less,  of  all  the  individuals  in  each  ; if  they  had  always 
belonged  to  the  race  so  far  as  it  could  be  traced  back  histori- 
cally ; if  they  were  plainly  unaffected  or  only  slightly  affected  by 
climate,  locality,  food,  occupation,  and  other  similar  influences 
— they  would  constitute  very  strong  evidence  indeed  of  specific 
difference  ; evidence  which  might  possibly  be  overbalanced  by 
other  considerations,  but  which  would  possess  in  itself  very  great 
weight.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  diversities 
were  cumulative,  i.c.  if  a peculiar  color,  a peculiar  stature,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  hair,  a peculiar  anatomy,  a peculiar  shape  and 
capacity  of  skull,  and  a peculiar  mental  and  moral  condition  went 
together  ; if  each  race  had  its  indelible  mental  and  physical  char- 
acteristics ; if  there  were  no  exceptions  to  the  general  rule — no 
shading  off  of  the  characteristics  of  one  race  into  those  of 
another,  no  indications  of  a possibility  of  transition  from  one 
whole  set  of  characteristics  to  a different  set. 

But  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact.  Historically,  it  is 
certain  that  races  have  thrown  off  in  course  of  time  the  whole 
mass  of  their  moral  and  mental  characteristics,  have  passed  from 
the  extremest  degradation  of  savage  life  to  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  civilization  and  the  highest  pitch  of  mental  power,  and, 
vice  versd,  from  the  amenities  of  civilized  life  and  an  advanced 
mental  condition  to  the  brutalities  of  savagery  and  barbarism. 
The  capacity  for  improvement  in  man,  his  power  of  rising  from 
a low  form  of  existence  to  a high  one,  is  a thought  familiar  to 
all  ; his  liability  to  degradation,  though  less  generally  recog- 
nized, is  not  less  certain.  The  Copts,  the  Weddas,  the  modern 
Abyssinians,  the  modern  Greeks,  the  present  native  races  of 
America  as  compared  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  are  instances  of  decay  and  decline  which  sufficiently 
prove  and  illustrate  the  tendency  of  man  under  particular 
circumstances  to  degenerate.  The  degeneracy  and  improve- 
ment, which  consist  primarily  in  mental  and  moral  elevation  and 
depression,  affect  in  most  instances  the  physical  characteristics 
also.  As  a race  improves,  the  skull  increases  in  capacity  and 
becomes  more  elliptical  in  shape,  the  features  soften,  the  hair 
grows  less  harsh,  the  muscles  are  better  developed,  the  limbs 
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straighten,  even  the  complexion  tends  to  improve,  i.c.  to 
become  more  light.1  Degradation  is  accompanied  by  similar 
changes,  but  in  the  reverse  direction — by  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  the  brain  and  the  length  of  the  head,  by  a coarsening 
of  the  features  and  of  the  hair,  by  muscular  deficiency,  sometimes 
by  crookedness  in  the  legs,  and  by  a darkening  of  the  skin.  In  the 
Weddas,  who  seem  to  be  descendants  of  the  Aryan  conquerors 
of  India,  we  have  most  of  these  marks  of  degeneracy  in  a pro- 
nounced form. 

Again,  in  every  race  there  are  individuals  which  do  not 
possess  the  general  characteristics,  or  at  any  rate  are  without 
some  of  them.  Instances  have  been  known  of  negroes  gradually- 
losing  their  black  color  and  becoming  as  white  as  Europeans.2 
Europeans  of  pure  breed  have,  on  the  other  hand,  grown  to  be 
black.3  Among  dwarfish  races  there  are  occasional  tall  men, 
and  among  tall  races,  like  the  Patagonians,  some  men  who  arc 
short.  Hair  which  has  once  been  crisp  may  become  lank,  and 
vice  versa  lank  hair  may  become  crisp.  As  skulls  increase  in 
capacity  and  alter  in  shape  between  infancy  and  manhood,  so  it 
is  thought  by  many,  though  perhaps  not  proved,  that  they  may- 
grow  and  change  in  after  life.  At  any  rate,  it  is  admitted  that 
in  every  race  the  form  and  size  of  the  skull  vary,  oscillating  be- 
tween limits  which  are  sometimes  very  wide  indeed.4  There  is 
nothing  that  is  really  permanent  or  fixed  in  the  characteristics  of 
any  race  of  men,  nothing  which  is  not  more  or  less  affected  by'' 
climate,  locality,  food,  occupation,  etc.,  separately'  or  in  combi- 
nation. A most  striking  contrast  exists  in  this  respect  between 
the  varieties  of  mankind  and  the  species  of  wild  animals, 
uniformity  and  unchangeableness  of  form  and  habits  being  the 
rule  in  the  one  case,  diversity  and  changefulness  in  the  other. 

Moreover,  in  deciding  the  question  whether  men  are  or  are 
not,  all  of  them,  of  one  species,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  not  only  the  points  of  difference,  but  also  the  points  of 
resemblance.  The  decision  should  depend,  not  on  the  mere 

: This  follows  from  the  OKtarpoipta,  or  “ seclusion  from  the  sun's  rays,"  prac- 
tised by  most  refined  races.  (See  Herod.,  iii.  12  and  vi.  12.) 

5 Prichard,  “ Natural  History  of  Man,”  p.  85.  3 Ibid. 

4 See  Dr.  Rolleston’s  Address  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  As- 
sociation in  1875  (Report,  part  ii.,  p.  146). 
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number  of  the  former,  nor  even  on  their  seeming  importance, 
but  on  the  proportion  borne  by  them  to  the  latter.  Now,  it  has 
been  pointed  out 1 2 that  this  is  almost  infinitesimally  small.  The 
period  of  gestation,  the  proportion  of  male  births  to  female,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  bones  forming  the  skeleton,  the 
entire  process  of  the  animal  economy  (including  such  things  as 
the  laws  of  dentition,  the  period  of  maturity,  the  time  at  which 
the  constitution  undergoes  other  changes,  the  temperature  of 
the  blood,  the  total  duration  of  life),  and  again  the  essential 
points  of  the  mental  constitution  and  powers,  appetency  and 
aversion,  passions  of  various  kinds,  imagination,  conscience, 
affection,  reason,  will,  a perception  of  the  ridiculous,  a religious 
instinct,  are  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  different 
races  of  men.  All  possess  the  power  of  communicating  one  with 
another  by  means  of  articulate  speech.  All  produce  and 
employ  fire,  manufacture  tools,  wear  clothes  to  a greater  or  a 
less  extent,  possess  arms,  and  domesticate  some  animal  or 
animals.  All,  again,  it  may  be  confidently  said— all  races  (that 
is  to  say,  not  all  individuals)  believe  in  a spiritual  world,  and 
look  for  a life  beyond  the  grave.  As  “ the  father  of  anthro- 
pology” observes  : 3 “ We  contemplate  among  all  the  diversified 
tribes,  who  are  endued  with  reason  and  speecjj,  the  same  internal 
feelings,  appetencies,  aversions  ; the  same  inward  convictions  ; 
the  same  sentiments  of  subjection  to  invisible  powers,  and,  more 
or  less  fully  developed,  of  accountableness  or  responsibility  to 
unseen  avengers  of  wrong  and  agents  of  retributive  justice,  from 
whose  tribunal  men  cannot  even  by  death  escape.  We  find 
everywhere  the  same  susceptibility  (though  not  always  in  the 
same  degree  of  forwardness  or  ripeness)  of  improvement,  of 
admitting  the  cultivation  of  these  universal  endowments,  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  the  more  clear  and  luminous 
views  which  Christianity  unfolds,  of  becoming  moulded  to  the 
institutions  of  religion  and  of  civilized  life  ; in  a word,  the  same 
inward  and  mental  nature  is  to  be  recognized  in  all  the  races  of 
men.” 

1 By  Dr.  Prichard  (“  Natural  History  of  Man,”  pp.  477-546). 

2 Prichard,  “ Natural  History  of  Man,”  pp.  545,  546.  Dr.  Rolleston  says  of 

him  : “ He  has  been  called,  and,  I think,  justly,  the  father  of  modern  anthro- 
pology” (Address,  p.  153). 
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It  is  evident  that  the  argument  here  adduced  has  not  merely 
a force  which  allows  it  to  be  used  in  diminution  of  the  weight 
otherwise  belonging  to  the  statements  and  reasoning  of  those 
who  dwell  on  the  differences  between  race  and  race,  but  has  a 
substantive  value  of  its  own.  If  it  does  not  by  itself  actually 
prove  that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  family,  it 
tends  very  strongly  in  this  direction.  Resemblance  of  the  indi- 
viduals one  to  another  is  admitted  to  be  among  the  most  unmis- 
takable marks  of  unity  of  species.1  If  we  look  below  the  sur- 
face, whether  of  the  human  form  or  of  human  life  and  manners, 
it  is  clear  that  there  exists,  beneath  the  apparent  diversity,  a 
deep-seated  and  essential  similarity  in  all  points  that  are  of  vital 
importance. 

A second  argument  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  entire  human 
race,  furnished  by  reason  and  science,  is  the  following : What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  the  vegetable  world,  it  is  a universal  law' 
of  the  animal  creation  that  distinct  species  will  not  intermix. 
Only  in  cases  where  the  animals  are  very  closely  allied,  indeed, 
can  sexual  union  be  brought  about  ; and  in  these  cases  it  is 
comparatively  seldom  that  such  union  leads  to  offspring.  Where 
offspring  results,  where  mules  or  hybrids  are  produced,  the 
sterility  of  the  half-breed  is  an  almost  certain  consequence.  In 
ancient  times  the  parturition  of  a mule,  when  reported,  was 
regarded  as  a prodigy  ;s  while  in  modern,  the  fact  of  such  parturi- 
tion is  discredited.  If  such  an  event  ever  occurs,  it  must  be  by 
the  union  of  the  hybrid  with  an  individual  belonging  to  one  of 
the  parent  tribes.  A hybrid  breed  cannot  be  perpetuated,  since 
the  union  of  hybrids  with  hybrids  is  invariably  barren.  This 
sterility,  which  is  beyond  all  doubt  an  established  fact,  is  said  to 
have  been  secured  by  nature  through  the  establishment  of  a 
really  organic  impediment.3 

But  in  the  case  of  the  various  races  of  man  there  is  no  imped- 
iment, no  sterility.  So  far  as  we  have  experience,  marriages 
between  individuals  of  even  the  most  diverse  races  are  equally 
prolific  with  those  between  persons  of  the  same  race.  The 
offspring  of  such  marriages  are  not  only  not  sterile,  but  are  as 

1 See  De  Candolle,  “ Physiologie  Vegetale,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  689  ; and  compare 
Button,  “ Hist.  Naturelle,”  and  Cuvier,  “ R6gne  Animale,”  etc. 

4 See  Herod.,  iii.  153  and  vii.  57. 

3 Prichard,  “ Natural  History  of  Man,”  p.  17. 
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capable  of  bearing  children  as  any  other  persons.  There  is  no 
need  of  reverting  to  one  of  the  primitive  stocks  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  breed  ; where  an  intermixture  of  any  two  races  has 
taken  place,  the  children  may  intermarry  without  any  danger  of 
the  marriages  proving  sterile,  or  indeed  any  less  prolific  than 
other  marriages.  Examples  in  point  are  the  Griquas,  a tribe  of 
mixed  origin,  descended  from  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South 
Africa  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  aboriginal  Hottentots  on 
the  other  ; the  Cafusos,  a very  remarkable  race,  known  to 
have  sprung  originally  from  a mixture  of  native  Americans  with 
negroes  imported  from  Africa  ; the  bulk  of  the  modern  Mexi- 
cans, who  are  mestizos , half  Spaniard,  half  Aztec  ; 1 and  the 
mulattoes,  who  are  half  negro,  half  European.  If  any  excep- 
tion is  to  be  made  from  the  general  rule  of  hybrid  prolificness 
among  the  various  races  of  men,  it  is  said  to  be  in  this  last  case. 
But  even  here  the  utmost  that  is  alleged  is  a tendency  tozuards 
sterility,"  which,  if  accepted  as  a fact,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
other  than  physical  causes." 

If  the  induction  on  which  the  above  general  conclusions  are 
based  were  complete,  if  all  possible  intermixtures  had  been  tried 
and  all  turned  out  prolific,  the  argument  for  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  under  this  head  would  be  an  actual  demonstration. 
Even  as  it  stands,  the  argument  is  one  of  great  force,  since 
among  the  instances  on  which  it  is  based  are  comprised  races 
which  differ  as  widely  from  each  other  in  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  as  any  that  the  world  is  known  to  contain.  An 
induction  based  upon  a few  widely  differing  examples  is  con- 
fessedly of  a value  little  inferior  to  a complete  induction. 

A third  ground  furnished  by  science  for  regarding  the  human 
race  as  one  in  origin  is  the  argument  from  language.  Compara- 
tive Philology  is  believed  by  some  of  its  ablest  professors 
(as  Bunsen  and  Max  Muller)  to  indicate,  if  not  to  establish 
as  a fact,  that  all  the  languages  of  the  world  have  been  derived 

1 There  are  many  smaller  mestizo  communities  in  the  Northern  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  in  Canada,  which  maintain  themselves  without  difficulty.  (See  Wilson’s 
“ Prehistoric  Man,”  pp.  523-532.) 

3 Nott,  “ Hybridity  of  Animals  Viewed  in  Connection  with  Mankind,”  pp. 
379  et  se9- 

3 The  profligacy  of  the  mulatto  race  in  America  is  notorious,  and  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  tendency  to  sterility  which  has  been  observed. 
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from  one  ’—a  fact,  if  it  be  a fact,  which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  theory  of  several  distinct  originations  of  mankind.  It 
is  perhaps  premature  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  ground,  since 
the  conclusions  of  Bunsen  and  Max  Muller  are  not  universally 
accepted,  and  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology  is  still  in  its 
infancy  ; but  as  the  most  eminent  names  are  at  present  on  the 
side  of  unity,  and  as  the  progress  of  investigation  seems  to  be 
constantly  accumulating  evidence  in  its  favor,1 2 3  while  counter- 
evidence is  not  forthcoming  to  any  thing  like  an  equal  amount, 
the  argument  would  seem  to  be  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  such  a review  of  the  grounds  of  reason  on  either 
side  as  we  are  here  making. 

To  summarize  the  argument  from  reason,  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  patent  and  superficial  diversities  of  the  various  races  of 
men,  and  the  long  persistence  of  some  of  their  characteristics, 
as  of  the  hue  and  hair  of  the  African  negro,  which  are  found  on 
early  Egyptian  monuments  much  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
day,9  would  seem  to  favor  the  conclusion  that  mankind  is  divis- 
ible into  really  distinct  species,  which  probably  had  different 
origins  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  essential  similarity  of  man  to  man 
which  underlies  the  superficial  diversity,  the  want  of  absolute 
permanence  and  universality  in  any  characteristic,  the  known 
power  of  external  circumstances  to  produce  change,  and  the 
fact  of  the  gradual  blending  of  type  with  type  by  a gradation 
which  is  continuous  or  nearly  so,  tend  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  leading  towards  the  belief  that  the  different  races  of 
men  are  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  which  probably  had  one 
origin.  This  conclusion  receives  a certain  amount  of  support 
from  the  phenomena  of  language,  so  far  as  at  present  investi- 
gated, which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  point 
to  a derivation  of  all  languages  from  one — the  speech  of  the  prim- 
itive" stock.  It  is  also  very  strongly  confirmed  by  an  argument  of 
very  great  weight,  the  established  fact  that  whereas  real  hybrids, 

1 Bunsen,  “ Philosophy  of  History,”  vol.  ii. , pp.  3-5. 

2 See  Norton,  “ Prehistoric  Man,”  p.  609  : “ The  tendency  of  all  investiga- 
tion into  the  analogies  discernible  in  the  structure  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  liv- 
ing and  dead  languages,  points  towards  the  discovery  of  relations,  heretofore  un- 
dreamt of,  even  between  languages  seemingly  most  dissimilar.” 

3 Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson’s  ” Herodotus,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  146  ; second  edition. 
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the  offspring  of  animals  differing  in  species,  are  barren,  and  a 
hybrid  race  impossible,  “ mankind,  of  all  races  and  varieties, 
are  equally  capable  of  propagating  their  offspring  by  intermar- 
riages ; and  such  connections  are  equally  prolific,  whether  con- 
tracted between  individuals  of  the  same  or  of  the  most  dissimilar 
varieties.”  1 

Thus  reason  tends,  on  the  whole,  very  decidedly  to  support 
the  conclusion  which  Scripture  declares  authoritatively  to  be  the 
fact — that  there  was  one,  and  one  only,  origination  of  man,  and 
that  the  whole  human  race  is  consequently  ‘‘of  one  blood,” 
the  offspring  of  common  ancestors. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  this  review  to  take  into 
account  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  by  its  chief  main- 
tainers  to  the  origin  of  man.  Not  being  able  to  regard  that 
theory  as  any'  thing  more  than  an  unproved  hypothesis,  or  to  see 
in  the  facts  which  geology  has  brought  to  light  respecting  man- 
kind any  evidence  at  all  of  its  being  true  as  applied  to  them,  we 
have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  encumber  our  pages  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question  how  the  different  races  of  men  would 
be  related  to  each  other  under  the  Darwinian  system.  As, 
however,  we  find  it  boasted  by  the  advocates  of  that  system 
that  it  establishes  the  universal  relationship  of  all  the  forms  of 
animated  life,  and  so  creates  a “ universal  brotherhood,”  tran- 
scending aught  that  the  mind  of  man  had  ever  imagined  pre- 
viously to  its  discovery,  we  may  presume  that  the  acceptance 
of  it  by  a certain  class  will  not  weaken  in  them,  but  rather 
strengthen,  the  belief  that  an  essential  unity  underlies  all  the 
diversities  of  the  human  race,  so  that  every  tribe  or  division  of 
mankind  is  of  kin  to  all  the  other  divisions. 

The  progress  of  our  inquiry  has  now,  we  conceive,  cleared  out 
of  the  way  the  notion,  which  was  once  very  widely  prevalent, 
that  the  collective  body  of  mankind  is  made  up  of  races  essen- 
tially distinct  and  different,  races  which  had  differed  from  each 
other  in  their  physical  and  moral  nature  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  existence,  and  which  would  continue  to  differ  so  long  as 
their  existence  should  be  continued.  We  may  enter  upon  the 

1 Prichard,  “ Natural  History  of  Man,”  p.  iS.  The  learned  writer  goes  even 
further  than  this,  venturing  to  add,  “ If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  latter”  ( i.e .,  of  the  dissimilar  varieties). 
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question  of  the  duties  of  race  to  race  with  the  assured  convic- 
tion that  all  men  are  of  one  kind,  of  one  blood,  of  one  and  the 
same  nature  ; that  the  differences  between  them  are  accidental, 
the  results  of  circumstances  ; that  the  so-called  characteristics  of 
race  are  in  no  case  necessarily  permanent,  but  in  course  of  time 
may  pass  away  and  be  succeeded  even  by  their  contraries.  We 
may  view  even  the  most  degraded  tribe  as  containing  within  it 
the  germs  of  better  things,  as  having  capacities  for  improve- 
ment and  advance  to  almost  any  extent,  as  capable  of  rising 
through  changes  in  its  environment  to  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  and  refinement,  even  perhaos  to  a perfection  which 
the  world  has  not  yet  seen. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  duties  of  man  to  man 
are  to  be  determined  either  by  the  dictates  of  enlightened  self- 
interest,  or  by  the  requirements  of  benevolence,  or  else  by  some 
reasonable  balance  and  adjustment  of  the  two.  We  propose 
to  inquire,  separately,  what  self-interest  and  what  benevolence 
demand  in  the  matter  under  our  consideration.  If  the  two 
lines  of  inquiry  lead  to  opposite  results,  some  difficulty  may  be 
found  in  coming  to  a definite  conclusion  ; but  if  the  issue  of 
each  be  the  same,  we  shall  be  saved  from  all  further  trouble. 

Self-interest,  as  understood  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  has  very 
commonly  led  superior  races  in  mixed  communities  to  reduce 
inferior  ones  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  When  the  people  of 
Israel  made  the  Gibeonites  into  “ hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,”1  they  no  doubt  imagined  that  they  were  securing  to 
themselves  a benefit.  And  though  philosophers  have  occasion- 
ally argued  that  the  true  ground  of  slavery  was  the  benefit 
thereby  accruing  to  the  slave,2  yet  the  real  motive  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  continuance  has  always  been  the  supposed  advan- 
tage which  it  procured  to  the  slave-owners,  and  so  to  the  com- 
munity whereof  they  formed  the  principal  or  at  any  rate  the 
ruling  portion.  It  may  perhaps  even  at  the  present  day  be 
thought  by  some  that  self-interest,  taken  by  itself,  does  really 
recommend  this  course,  and  that  the  general  abolition  of  slavery 
by  civilized  nations  is  a piece  of  self-sacrifice,  due  to  public  virtue 
and  to  the  preference  of  moral  over  material  considerations. 
But  the  best  political  economists  are  of  a contrary  opinion,  and 
1 Josh.  9 : 21-27.  2 Aristot.  Pol.,  i.  2. 
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hold  that  slavery  is  not  beneficial  to  the  slave-owners  even  in  a 
material  point  of  view.  The  labor  of  slaves  is  inefficient  and 
wanting  in  energy,  since  the  slave  has  no  interest  in  his  work,  and 
his  object  is  to  do  as  little  as  he  can  ; it  is  costly,  through  the 
amount  of  overseeing  which  it  requires  ; and  it  is  unintelligent, 
since  the  slave  has  always  to  be  kept  down  and  prevented  from 
acquiring  mental  power.  Again,  the  existence  of  a slave-class 
tends  to  narrow  the  labor-market,  to  increase  the  consumers  and 
diminish  the  producers  in  a community,  since  where  such  a class 
exists  the  idea  of  degradation  is  attached  to  labor,  and  therefore 
no  one  will  engage  in  it  who  can  possibly  abstain.  The  “ Mean 
Whites’  ’ of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  lazy  Roman  citizens  with 
their  perpetual  cry  for  “ Pancm  et  circenses,  ” 1 are  instances. 
Again,  the  existence  of  a slave  class  always  constitutes  apolitical 
danger.  Besides  the  chronic  evils  of  sporadic  arson  and  murder 
inseparable  from  such  a state  of  things,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  insurrection  on  a large  scale,  with  its  nameless 
accompanying  horrors  ; and  where  a state  has  foreign  enemies 
on  its  borders  there  is  the  further  danger  that  when  war  occurs 
the  slave  class  will  join  the  foreign  foe.  Perils  of  this  last  kind 
have  been  more  conspicuous  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times, 
and  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the  New,  e.g.  in  Rome  and 
Sparta,  where  the  War  of  the  Gladiators2  and  the  risings  of  the 
Helots  brought  the  two  states  respectively  to  the  verge  of 
destruction  ; but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  perils  are  really 
confined  to  any  particular  age  or  continent,  since  reason  tells  us 
that  they  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  that 
the  circumstance  of  a nation  having  no  foreign  enemy  to  fear 
can  only  be  exceptional  and  temporary.  Further,  slavery 
demoralizes  the  slave-owning  classes  by  the  temptations  to  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  which  it  necessarily  offers  ; and  such 
demoralization,  though  compatible  with  much  individual  cour- 
age,  gallantry,  and  even  heroism,  does  nevertheless  by  degrees 
emasculate  and  vitiate  a race,  rendering  it  physically  weak  and 
incapable  of  contending  against  its  more  moral  neighbors. 

If,  on  these  or  other  grounds,  the  idea  of  reducing  inferior 
races  to  the  slave  condition  be  abandoned,  it  has  been  thought 

1 Juv.  Sat.,  x.  81. 

2 B.C.  73-71.  (See  Mommsen,  “ History  of  Rome,”  vol.  iv.,  part  i.) 
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by  some  that  the  wellbeing  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  com- 
munity requires,  and  even  that  nature  favors,  the  getting  rid  of 
the  obnoxious  element  by  quiet,  gradual  extinction.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  remove  them  by  a “ Sicilian  Vespers”  or  a St. 
Bartholomew,  an  established  system  of  Crypteia,1  or  even  the 
Pharaonic  method  of  a compulsory  infanticide  of  the  males.2 
No  active  steps  are  to  be  taken.  “ Leave  them  alone,”  it  has 
been  said,  ” and  they  will  infallibly  die  out.  They  cannot 
accommodate  themselves  to  civilized  ways  ; and,  if  we  do  not 
officiously  make  efforts  to  preserve  them,  they  will  die  off 
before  civilized  man,  as  the  wild  animals  die.”  Smitten  by  an 
inevitable  law  of  decline  and  decay,  they  will  dwindle  and  grad- 
ually disappear,  their  numbers  becoming  constantly  less,  until 
they  are  “ civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  So,  it  is  said, 
the  Finns  disappeared  before  the  Aryan  races  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  Pelasgi  before  the  Hellenes,  the  Celts  before  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Tatars  before  the  Russians  ; and  so  the 
aboriginals  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  North  America  are 
even  now  disappearing  before  the  whites. 

The  solution  is  scarcely  a satisfactory  one  which  arrives  at 
health  by  the  loss  of  a limb,  even  though  the  limb  be  not  ampu- 
tated, but  shrivels  up  and  finally  drops  off,  like  the  withered 
branch  of  a tree.  A community  should  be  able  to  find  a use  for 
all  its  members,  and  not  look  forward  with  complacency  and 
hope  to  the  extinction  of  several  of  the  races  composing  it.  No 
doubt  there  is  a sort  of  rude  justice  in  “ the  survival  of  the 
fittest  but  at  best  it  is  a stern  law,  and  jars  upon  the  divine 
sentiment  of  pity.  Still,  amid  a complication  of  difficulties,  it 
might  be  that  such  a solution  was  the  best  possible  one,  and 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  await  it,  were  it  sure  to  come  ; but  in 
the  case  before  us  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
result  predicted  would  in  reality  ever  arrive.  It  may  be  true,  it 
probably  is  true,  that  among  the  inferior  races  of  man  there 
are  some  which  would,  if  we  left  them  alone,  accommodate  us 
by  effecting  the  ” happy  dispatch.”'  As  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude 
observed  in  one  of  our  recent  numbers,3  “ The  savage  pines  in 

1 Such  as  prevailed  at  Sparta.  (See  Thucyd.,  iv.  80  ; Plutarch,  Lycurg.,  §28  ; 
Aristot.,  Fr.,  8o,  etc.)  5 Exod.  1 : 16-22. 

3 Princeton  Review,  for  May,  1878,  pp.  908.  909. 
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his  cage  like  the  eagle.  The  imprisoned  eagle  will  not  mate  and 
rear  his  eaglets  in  captivity  : he  waits,  gloomy  and  solitary,  for 
his  own  deliverance  in  death.  So  it  is  with  the  savage  tribes  : 
they  recede  before  the  white  man  into  the  wilderness,  and 
perish  as  if  stricken  with  blight.”  But  this  is  not  the  fact 
universally.  All  races  are  not  so  accommodating  as  the  native 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders.  As  the  same  writer  goes  on 
to  observe  : “ Utterly  unlike  such  races  is  the  African  negro. 
The  negro  takes  to  domestication  as  kindly  as  the  duck  to  water. 
. . . He  does  not  pine,  like  the  Sioux  or  the  Delaware,  for 

the  wild  freedom  of  the  forest,  and  die  if  it  is  taken  away  from 
him.  He  is  happy  enough  when  he  has  enough  to  eat,  and  he 
multiplies  his  little  black  olive-branches  at  a rate  which  might 
make  Malthus  turn  in  his  grave.  What  is  to  become  of  him  ?” 
Clearly,  if  we  simply  leave  him  to  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  die 
out.  He  will  obey  the  command  to  “ increase  and  multiply” 
in  the  most  exemplary  fashion.  As  in  the  United  States  the 
375,000  or  400,000  imported  Africans  1 have  grown  to  be  four 
millions,  and  even  in  Hayti,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  the  700,- 
000  souls  of  1791  have  become  950,000  in  1878,  so,  wherever 
the  negro  finds  a suitable  climate,  he  will  rear  a numerous 
progeny,  and  multiply  as  fast  as  the  Irish  Celt  or  the  Polynesian 
Islander.  As  time  goes  on  he  will  be  an  increasing  difficulty. 
The  problem  will  not  solve  itself  by  our  sitting  still. 

Another  inferior  race,  which  is  everywhere  insinuating  itself 
into  civilized  communities  and  taking  up  a more  and  more 
important  position,  is  that  of  the  Chinese.  Like  the  negro,  the 
Chinaman  takes  kindly  to  domestication,  does  not  “ pine”  when 
away  from  his  home,  and,  unless  the  necessaries  of  life  are  very 
hard  to  obtain,  multiplies  at  an  alarming  rate.  Here,  again,  is 
an  inferior  race  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  the  laisscr  faire 
system. 

It  is  not  even  certain  that  such  races  as  the  Red  Indians, 
the  Australians,  or  the  New  Zealanders  can  be  depended  upon, 
if  left  alone,  to  commit  suicide,  and  cease  to  inconvenience 
their  civilized  fellow  - citizens  by  kindly  effacing  themselves. 
Recent  investigation  in  America  has  shown  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Red  Indians,  so  far  as  it  is  a fact,  has  been  caused, 
1 “ Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,”  p.  13. 
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not  by  the  mere  process  of  natural  decay,  but  in  a very  different 
manner.  The  race  has  disappeared  and  is  disappearing  mainly 
through  absorption.1 

It  will  be  our  duty  presently  to  consider  whether  this  is  not 
the  true  remedy  for  the  existing  difficulties,  the  end  at  which 
enlightened  statesmanship  should  aim,  if  not  in  all,  at  any  rate 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  inferior  race  or  races  consti- 
tute a small  minority,  a mere  fraction  of  the  community.  But 
before  addressing  ourselves  to  this  question  there  are  one  or 
two  other  suggested  modes  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  on 
which  we  must  say  a few  words. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  meet  Chinese  immigration  in  Cali- 
fornia, Australia,  and  elsewhere  by  prohibitory  enactments,  and 
to  clear  off  the  negro  population  from  the  United  States  by  de- 
portation to  Liberia.  A society  has  even  been  enrolled  to  effect 
the  latter  object.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  imposthume  forming  in 
one  part  of  the  American  body-politic  might  be  prevented  from 
growing  any  larger,  and  the  gangrene  affecting  more  or  less  the 
entire  community  might  be  excised.  Self  - interest,  the  true 
well-being  of  the  whole  community,  requires  that  action  should 
at  once  be  taken  to  arrest  dangers  that  are  imminent,  and  the 
above-mentioned  measures  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  contemplated. 

To  us  it  appears  that  the  true  interest  of  the  States  would 
not  be  promoted  by  either  measure.  The  chief  drawback  on 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Great  Republic  is  the  dearness 
of  labor,  which  cramps  agriculture,  cripples  manufactures,  and 
leads  to  unwise  attempts  at  meeting  the  competition  of  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  cheaper,  and  bolstering  up  an  unnatural 
industry  by  the  antiquated  policy  of  Protection.  One  of  the 
chief  drawbacks  on  domestic  comfort  is  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing servants,  or  at  any  rate  servants  in  whom  any  trust  can  be 
reposed,  since  the  mulattoes  and  mestizos,  whose  services  may 
generally — not  always — be  obtained,  are  for  the  most  part  unin- 
telligent, lazy,  and  of  loose  morality.  The  Chinaman  is  indus- 
trious, patient,  clever,  docile,  able  and  willing  to  turn  his  hand  to 
any  thing  ; not  perhaps  over-moral,  but  immoral  in  a quiet  way  ; 

1 See  the  very  interesting  chapter  entitled  “ Red  Blood  of  the  West,”  in  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson’s  “ Prehistoric  Man,”  ch.  xxii.,  pp.  513-558. 
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lie  works  upon  terms  which  even  the  Irishman  disdains  ; and 
his  competition  is  the  only  thing  which  keeps  down  the  price  of 
labor  to  its  present  rate,  and  prevents  it  from  running  up  to  a 
figure  sufficient  to  make  capitalists  tremble.  The  Chinaman  is 
an  excellent  servant,  hard-working,  contented,  cheerful  ; he 
cooks  capitally,  is  economical,  and  seldom  asks  to  have  his 
wages  raised.  Thus,  the  coolie  immigration  is  of  advantage  to 
America  in  two  ways  : it  keeps  down  the  average  price  of  labor 
in  the  market,  and  it  supplies  to  a certain  extent  one  of  the 
greatest  wants  of  the  country — the  want  of  good  servants. 

No  doubt,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  immigration,  if  it 
become  very  much  larger  than  it  is,  might  prove  an  incon- 
venience. But  we  do  not  think  there  need  be  much  apprehen- 
sion on  this  score.  China  has,  indeed,  a vast  population, 
though  not  a population  so  vast  as  is  generally  imagined.1  The 
density  of  the  population  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of 
several  countries  in  Europe.  There  is  at  present,  after 
centuries  of  stagnation,  a stir  of  the  dull  waters  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  try  life  in  foreign  countries  ; but  we  doubt  whether  the 
experiment  will  ever  be  made  on  a large  scale.  A Chinaman 
sacrifices  much  when  he  quits  his  home  : he  leaves  his  wife  and 
children  behind  him,  and  is  always  contemplating  a return  to 
them.  What  tempts  him  to  roam  is  the  hope  of  a large  gain  ; 
and  this  hope  will  die  away  as  America  becomes  more  thickly 
peopled  and  the  rate  of  wages  declines.  China  itself  may  also 
pass  into  new  hands,  and  an  enlightened  government  evoke 
such  energies  and  produce  such  prosperity  at  home  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  obtain  the  comforts  of  life  without  wandering  abroad. 
Should  such  a change  occur,  the  Chinese  would  probably  again 
become  stay-at-homes,  and  no  longer  trouble  foreign  nations  by 
their  unwelcome  advent  in  large  numbers. 

Should  this  forecast  prove  wrong,  should  the  immigration 
greatly  increase,  should  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-Ho 
set  themselves  determinedly  to  pour  their  floods  into  the  Sacra- 
mento, it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  precautions  when  the 
danger  is  an  immediate  one.  At  present  we  are  of  opinion  that 

1 All  recent  inquiry  has  tended  to  bring  down  the  probable  number.  It  has 
been  stated  at  414,000,000,  but  is  now  generally  regarded  as  about  300,000,000. 
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no  repression  is  needed,  since  the  States  really  derive,  on  the 
whole,  an  advantage  from  the  coolie  settlers. 

The  scheme  of  deporting  the  negro  population  of  the 
United  States  to  Liberia  is  one  we  could  scarcely  have  supposed 
would  have  ever  presented  itself  to  a practical  people.  The 
expense  of  the  removal  would  be  enormous,  the  derangement  of 
the  carrying  trade  which  it  would  involve  extreme,  and  the 
further  outlay  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  settlers  until  they 
could  safely  be  left  to  themselves  very  considerable.  More- 
over, two  consents  would  have  to  be  obtained  before  the  scheme 
could  be  carried  out,  neither  of  which  can  be  counted  on.  The 
consent  of  the  small  community  of  Liberia  to  receive  an  influx 
of  four  millions  of  (chiefly)  uneducated  persons,  recently  slaves, 
and  very  helpless,  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  with  any  confi- 
dence ; while  the  consent  of  the  American  negroes  themselves, 
just  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens  and  proud  of  their  newly- 
acquired  position,  to  expatriate  themselves,  exchange  the  known 
for  the  unknown,  quit  the  land  of  their  birth  and  bringing  up 
for  that  of  their  remote  ancestors,  is  most  improbable.  Liberia 
never  possessed  much  attraction  for  the  emancipated  negro,  when 
he  felt  himself  an  alien  and  an  outcast,  with  no  prospect  of 
advancement  before  him  in  America.  How  should  it  now  have 
greater  charms,  when  all  political  disabilities  are  removed,  when 
all  careers  are  (formally,  at  any  rate)  open  to  him,  and  he  may 
rise  to  be  a representative  or  a senator,  a judge,  a general,  an 
ambassador,  the  governor  of  a State  ? Had  the  deportation 
been  proposed  to  the  black  race  prior  to  1865,  there  might  have 
been  some  chance  of  its  acceptance,  but  now  the  time  for  it  is 
gone  by.  We  question  if  the  new  society  will  find  itself  able  to 
send  out  a hundred  emigrants  a year.  And  if  such  a number, 
or  even  a larger  number,  were  sent  out,  what  is  to  prevent  them 
from  returning  ? 

No  ; the  negro  element  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  never  be  persuaded  to  uproot  itself  and  submit  to 
voluntary  transplantation.  For  good  or  for  evil,  it  will  remain  a 
criix  for  politicians  to  deal  with,  a problem  for  philosophers  to 
discuss,  a difficulty  for  practical  persons  to  make  the  best  of. 
What  is  that  “ best  ” ? To  us  onlookers  at  a distance,  entirely 
disinterested  spectators,  it  seems  that  amalgamation  is  the  true 
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remedy,  and  ultimate  absorption  of  the  black  race  into  the  white 
the  end  to  be  desired  and  aimed  at.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
such  a proposal  will  evoke  much  opposition,  elicit  much  “tall 
talk,”  call  forth  not  a few  sneers.  It  will  be  said  to  be  a cheap 
humanity  to  recommend  to  others  sacrifices  which  the  recom- 
menders  cannot  be  called  upon  to  make  themselves.  It  will 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  British  jealousy  of  American  greatness 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  advice  tendered,  and  that  England 
would  gladly  see  the  American  race  deteriorate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  intermixture  with  the  negro.  We  can  only  say  that 
we  are  unconscious  of  any  such  motive  ; that  we  do  not  believe 
the  American  race  would  be  sensibly  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
cess ; and  that,  if  there  were  a slight  deterioration,  it  would  in 
our  opinion  be  amply  compensated  by  the  removal  of  all  the  jars 
and  jealousies,  the  exasperation  and  the  ill-blood,  which  at  pres- 
ent result  from  the  established  isolation  of  the  two  races. 

It  is  a general  rule,  now  almost  universally  admitted  by 
ethnologists,  that  the  mixed  races  of  mankind  are  superior  to 
the  pure  ones.  In  the  earliest  ages  to  which  history  goes  back, 
the  two  most  important  nations  were  those  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Babylonians.  Many  suppose  these  to  have  been  pure  races  ; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  whether  as  depicted  upon  their  monuments 
or  as  seen  in  the  mummies  of  Pharaonic  times,  are  indicative 
of  a people  half  Caucasian,  half  Nigritic,  with  perhaps  other 
slighter  intermixtures.  “The  form  of  the  head  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  are  of  a modified  Caucasian  type,  approach- 
ing to  that  which  is  known  as  the  Syro-Arabian,  but  inclining  in 
the  general  cast,  and  particularly  in  the  nose  and  lips,  and  in  the 
soft  and  languid  expression  of  the  eye,  to  the  negro  character. 

. . . A similar  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  negro  is  also 

observable  in  the  body  and  limbs,  more  particularly  in  the  legs 
and  feet.’’  1 The  character  of  the  language  is  composite.  “ It 
consists  of  elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigritian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
Semitic  languages  on  the  other.’’2  The  grammar  “presents 
striking  affinities  with  the  Indo-Germanic’’  (or  Aryan)  “and 

1 “ Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,”  p.  168. 

2 Stuart  Poole,  in  Dr.  Smith’s  “ Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  vol.  i. , p.  501. 
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Semitic  tongues.”  1 It  is  manifest  that  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  races  of  mankind — the  Semitic,  the  Negro,  the  Indo- 
Germanic,  and  perhaps  the  Turanian — were  intermixed  in  order 
to  form  the  great  Egyptian  people. 

Similarly,  in  Babylonia,  the  early  people,  which  exercised 
dominion  over  Western  Asia  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrians, 
was  a mixed  race.  “ Upon  an  ethnic  basis,  which  was  Cushite 
or  Ethiopic,  was  grafted,  at  a very  early  period,  a second,  prob- 
ably Turanian,  element,  which  very  importantly  affected  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  nation  2 while  ‘‘  besides 
these  two  main  constituents  . . . there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  both  a Semitic  and  an  Aryan  element  existed  in  the  early 
population  of  the  country,  which  ultimately  blended  with  the 
others.”  3 The  result  was  that  ” the  Chaldaeans  were  not  a pure, 
but  a very  mixed  people.”  4 The  people  of  Nimrod  had  in  its 
veins  Cushite,  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  even  to  a small  extent 
Aryan  blood.  Its  early  dominion  is  an  indication  that  mixed 
races  are  stronger  than  pure  ones. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greeks.  Greece,  before 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenes  to  power,  was  inhabited  by  a number  of 
barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  tribes  and  nations — Pelasgi,  Seleges, 
Caucones,  Dolopes,  Dryopes,  Carians,  and  the  like — of  whose 
ethnic  character  it  is  difficult  to  state  any  thing  positively,  except 
that  they  were  not  Greeks.5  These  races  faded  away  and  disap- 
peared before  the  Hellenes  ; but  they  were  not  extirpated  : they 
were  assimilated  and  absorbed.6  Nor  was  this  all.  After  the 
Hellenes  had  become  predominant,  they  received  and  assimi- 
lated various  bodies  of  foreign  settlers — Egyptians  at  Athens 
and  perhaps  at  Argos,  Phoenicians  at  Thebes,  Phrygians  in  the 
Peloponnese.  Thus  their  original  purity  of  race  was  largely 
infringed  upon,  and  in  the  historic  times  they  were  a mixed 
people,  containing  (besides  Hellenic)  Pelasgic,  Carian,  Phoeni- 
cian, and  Phrygian  blood,  not  to  mention  other  less  important 
infusions.  We  cannot,  of  course,  prove  that  their  great  mental 

1 Brugsch,  “ Histoire  d’Egypte,”  p.  6. 

5 Rawlinson,  “ Ancient  Monarchies,”  vol.  .i.,  p.  68,  first  edition. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  6g.  4 Ibid.,  p.  70. 

5 Grote,  “ History  of  Greece,”  vol.  ii...  ch.  ii. , pp.  43-48. 

' Herod.,  i.  58  ; Thucyd.,  i.  3. 
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and  physical  superiority  to  almost  every  other  people  was  owing 
to  the  fact  of  their  mixed  character,  but  at  any  rate  the  instance 
tells  strongly  in  favor  of  mixed  as  against  pure  races. 

But  the  most  striking  example  which  antiquity  furnishes  of 
the  superiority  of  a mixed  race  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Romans.  Livy  says,  in  his  rhetorical  manner,  that  the 
Romans  were  a “ colluvio  omnium  gentium.”  Of  Latin  blood 
originally,  they  early  received  a large  Sabine  infusion,  while  sub- 
sequently they  absorbed  at  each  step  of  their  growth  some  new 
and  diverse  nationality — Oscans,  Nubians,  Etruscans,  Ligurians, 
Hellenes,  Gauls — until  they  came  almost  to  deserve  the  title 
which  Livy  gives  them,  the  Latin  blood  that  formed  the  basis  of 
the  stock  becoming  deeply  mingled  with  that  of  every  people 
which  had  its  home  within  the  Italic  peninsula,  and  more  slightly 
with  the  blood  of  certain  other  races  whose  true  seat  was  outside 
Italy.  A recent  historian,  it  is  true,  belonging  to  a people 
which  prides  itself  on  being  pure,  denies,  or  seems  to  deny,  the 
mixed  nationality  of  the  Romans  but  even  he  directly  admits 
the  early  reception  of  a large  Sabine  element,1 2  and  when  he 
comes  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  conquests,  he  cannot  deny 
that  race  after  race  was  absorbed,  that  nationality  after  nation- 
ality disappeared,3  so  that  his  assertion  of  the  purity  of  the 
Roman  stock  can  only  apply  to  the  Roman  people  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  not  to  that  race  which,  issuing  forth  from  Italy  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  before  our  era,  contended  with  and 
conquered  the  world.  The  sound  judgment  of  Niebuhr  has 
expressed  the  truth  .when  he  says,  ‘‘To  no  glory  had  the 
Romans  less  claim  than  to  that  of  being  an  original  and  peculiar 
people  ; if  they  belonged  to  no  nation,  it  was  only  because,  as 
even  their  fables  and  disfigured  legends  afford  us  the  means  of 
perceiving,  they  arose  from  the  coalition  of  several  that  were 
wholly  distinct  from  one  another.  Each  of  these  left  its  peculiar 
inheritance  of  language,  institutions,  and  religion  to  the  new 

1 Mommsen,  “ History  of  Rome,”  vol.  i.,  p.  45  (Dickson’s  Translation). 

! Ibid.,  p.  46. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  466:  ‘‘At  this  epoch  the  neighboring  bands,  Southern  Etruria, 
Gabina,  the  land  of  the  Volscians,  and  even  Campania  began  to  become  Roman- 
ized,” etc. 
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people,  which,  in  the  complex  of  its  national  character,  was 
assuredly  always  unlike  any  of  its  parent  races.”  1 * 

Even  the  Jews,  who  are  so  often  cited  as  an  example  of  a 
race  at  once  pure  and  strong,  may  with  more  reason  be  adduced 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument.  In  the  first  century  of 
our  era  Apion  taunted  them  3 with  being  a conflux  of  outcasts 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  taunt  rested  upon  fact. 
From  the  first  the  children  of  Israel  readily  intermarried  with 
women  of  alien  races.  Judah  and  Joseph  certainly,3  and  the 
other  sons  of  Jacob  probably,  had  foreign  wives.  Moses  mar- 
ried a Midianite,  and  perhaps  afterwards  a Cushite.4  David 
took  to  wife  a Geshurite  princess  (2  Sam.  3:3);  Solomon  had 
among  his  wives  and  concubines  “ many  strange  women, 
women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidonians,  and 
Hittites  he  was  also  wedded  to  an  Egyptian  (1  Kings  11  : 1). 
Rehoboam  and  the  other  kings  of  Judah  were  descendants  of 
" Naamah,  an  Ammonitess”  (1  Kings  14  : 21).  In  the  days  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  practice  of  “ taking  strange  wives” 
became  general  ; and  though  great  efforts  were  made  by  those 
reformers  to  check  the  custom  (Ezra  10  : 1-44  ; Neh.  13  : 23- 
30),  it  continued,  and  half-castes  became  so  numerous  that  a new 
language  sprang  up  among  them  (Neh.  13  : 24).  Moreover,  the 
Jews  at  all  times  freely  admitted  “ proselytes  of  righteousness,” 
of  whatever  race  they  were,  into  their  nation,  and  reckoned 
them  as  much  Jews  as  those  whose  unstained  descent  from 
Abraham  and  Sarah  was  unquestionable.  It  was  probably 
through  a large  addition  to  their  numbers  from  this  source  that 
the  “seventy  souls”  of  Jacob’s  stock,  who  went  down  into 
Egypt,5  became  the  “ six  hundred  thousand  ” who  went  forth 
from  that  country  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards.' 
Apion  said  (and  Niebuhr  echoes  his  assertion)  that  “ much  the 
largest  part  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  Egypt”  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  (about  A.D.  20-50),  “ were  not  sprung  from  the 
small  colony  sent  back  into  Judaea  under  the  Persians,  but  from 

1 “ History  of  Rome,”  vol.  i.,  p.  6 (Hare  and  Thirlwali’s  Translation). 

1 See  Joseph.,  Contr.  Apion.  3 Gen.  38  : 2 ; 41  : 45. 

4 Ex.  2 : 21  ; Num.  12  : 1.  * Gen.  46  : 26. 

* Ex.  12  : 37-41. 
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individual  proselytes.”  1 2 The  Falashas,  or  ” Black  Jews  of 
Abyssinia,  ” are  thought  to  be  wholly  “descendants  of  prose- 
lytes to  the  Jewish  faith.”  3 The  same  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  the  “ Black  Jews  of  India.”  3 Thus,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  vaunted  of  the  pure  Caucasian  descent  and  unmixed 
blood  of  the  “ peculiar  people,”  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few 
existing  races  in  which  so  many  bloods  meet. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  which  antiquity 
furnishes  of  the  physical  and  mental  excellence  of  mixed  races. 
In  modern  Europe,  the  relative  position,  intellectual  and  polit- 
ical, of  the  leading  nations  repeats  the  lesson  which  antiquity 
teaches  and  deepens  it.  There  are  five  European  peoples,  and 
five  only',  which  have  large  political  influence,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  hold  an  important  intellectual  position  and  make  val- 
uable contributions  to  literature  and  science.  These  are  the 
English,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Italians.  Of  these  five  races  two  claim  to  be  pure.  The  Ger- 
man will  have  it  that  he  is  an  unmixed  Teuton,  the  Russian 
that  he  is  an  unmixed  Slave.  History  admits  neither  claim. 
History  tells  the  Russian  that  his  ancestors  largely  intermingled 
with  the  Tatars,  who  once  exercised  dominion  over  his  land,  and 
that  more  recently  his  nation  has  received  and  absorbed  into 
itself  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  and  Teutonic  elements.  Histoiy  tells 
the  German  that  from  remote  times  there  was  a Celtic  element  in 
his  country,1  which  has  disappeared  by  absorption,  and  that  he 
has  swallowed  up  in  his  capacious  maw,  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  many  minor  nationalities.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  granted  that  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  are.  com- 
paratively speaking , pure  races.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
three  other  leading  nations  are  of  mixed  descent. 

The  French  have  a substratum  of  Celtic  blood,  which  con- 
stitutes probably  the  predominant  element  in  their  composition  ;5 
but  upon  this  substratum  have  been  superimposed,  first,  a large 
Greco-Roman  element,  the  result  of  Greek  colonization  and 
Roman  conquest  ; secondly,  a considerable  and  most  important 

1 Niebuhr,  “ History  of  Rome,”  vol.  i.,  note  1. 

2 “ Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,”  p.  114. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  1 1 3.  4 Tacit.,  Germania,  § 28. 

6 Michelet,  “ Histoire  des  Francis,”  vol.  i. 
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Teutonic  admixture,  by  the  settlement  in  the  country  of  Ger- 
man tribes,  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  others  ; thirdly,  a Scan- 
dinavian element,  through  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen, 
which  fell  with  more  or  less  force  upon  the  north,  the  west,  and 
the  south,  but  chiefly  upon  the  north,  which  thence  acquired 
the  name,  that  it  still  bears,  of  Normandy.  The  French  are 
thus  a compound  of  four  races  at  the  least  ; it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  they  contain  also  most  probably  a Finnic 
ingredient. 

Englishmen  are  sometimes  said  to  be  Saxons  or  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  if  they  were  of  one  blood  only.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  of  all  modern  races  they  are  the  most  mixed.' 
The  Finnic  ingredient,  which  may  be  suspected  in  France,  is 
distinctly  to  be  recognized  in  the  British  Islands,  where  a short, 
squat  race  with  dark  complexion  and  dark  hair  has  been  largely 
intermixed  from  very  remote  times  with  the  blue-eyed,  fair- 
skinned, and  flaxen  or  red-haired  Celts.  Upon  this  inter- 
mixture supervened  the  Roman  occupation,  which  lasted  about 
three  centuries  and  a half,  and  must  have  left  behind  it  a certain 
ethnic  effect,  though  not  a very  sensible  one.  A fourth  element 
came  in  when  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  effected  their  settle- 
ments in  the  east  and  south,  intermarrying  with  the  native 
women,  while  they  for  the  most  part  exterminated  the  men. 
At  a later  period  the  Danes  brought  in  a strong  Norse  infusion, 
which  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  east  and  north  ; while  subse- 
quently a second  Norse  element,  but  one  much  altered  by  its 
sojourn  in  Romanized  France,  came  in  with  the  Norman  con- 
quest. Nor  did  the  process  of  intermixture  stop  here.  Ever 
since  the  Conquest,  England  has  been  an  asylum  for  fugitives, 
the  common  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  all  nations.  Lom- 
bards, Flemings,  Jews,  French  Huguenots,  Germans,  Poles, 
have  flocked  to  the  British  Islands  in  large  numbers,  have  been 
freely  received,  and  have  all,  more  or  less,  united  their  blood 
with  that  of  the  previous  inhabitants.  Moreover,  the  cosmo- 
politan habits  of  Englishmen  have  introduced  into  the  British 
nation  small  admixtures  of  Armenian,  Greek,  Hungarian, 
Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  even  Negro  blood  ; so  that  there  is 


1 Wilson,  “ Prehistoric  Man,”  p.  559. 
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scarcely  a race  in  the  whole  world  to  which  the  modern  English- 
man is  not,  to  some  extent,  allied. 

The  Italians  have  succeeded  to  that  entire  inheritance  of 
mixed  blood  which  was  left  them  by  the  Romans  ; while,  in 
addition,  they  have  received  a number  of  new  elements.  The 
invasions  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals  may  have  left,  indeed,  little 
trace  behind  them  ; but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Goths  and 
Lombards  in  the  north  and  with  the  Normans  in  the  south  ; 
and  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Germans,  who,  from  Charlemagne 
to  Francis  Joseph,  dominated  tfie  peninsula  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  Italians  of  the  Roman  period  have  received 
a large  Teutonic  and  a considerable  Norse  infusion  ; they  also, 
at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  gave  a refuge 
to  a numerous  body  of  Greeks  ; moreover,  since  that  time  their 
constant  commerce  with  the  East  has  brought  in  slight  admix- 
tures of  other,  more  remote,  nationalities,  so  that  the  Italian  of 
the  present  day,  in  his  mixed  descent,  rivals  at  any  rate,  if  he 
does  not  surpass,  the  Englishman. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  granting,  as  a general  rule,  the  superi- 
ority of  mixed  over  pure  races,  is  it  therefore  to  be  assumed 
that  all  mixtures  are  advantageous,  that  there  is  no  limit  which 
ought  not  to  be  transgressed,  no  race  union  with  which  ought 
not  to  be  shunned  as  almost  certain  to  produce  deterioration  ? 
And,  if  there  be  any  such  races,  is  not  the  Negro  almost  cer- 
tainly one  of  them,  and  ought  not  his  blood  to  be  avoided,  as 
much  as  a poison  or  a pestilence  ? Attempts  have  been  made 
recently 1 to  distinguish  the  races  of  men  into  two  classes,  the 
allied  and  the  repellent , and  to  argue  that  the  advantages  of 
union  are  confined  to  the  former,  while  if  the  latter  intermix  the 
result  is  unsatisfactory.  But  the  theory  of  “ repellent  races”  is 
based  on  no  sufficient  induction.  That  no  feeling  of  repulsion 
which  is  not  easily  overcome  divides  the  white  race  from  the  black, 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  America — even  under  pre- 
sent circumstances — the  mulattoes  exceed  in  number  the  pure 
negroes.  That,  apart  from  feeling,  there  is  a latent  natural  antip- 
athy, which  shows  itself  in  unproductiveness,  or  unhealthiness 
of  the  offspring,  and  so  in  a tendency  to  die  out,  is  at  any  rate 

1 Among  others,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott.  (See  his  “ Hybridity  of  Animals,”  p.  379, 
and  his  “ Types  of  Mankind,”  p.  61.) 
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not  proved  at  present.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  offspring  of 
mulattoes,  when  kept  apart  from  the  parent  stock,  deteriorates,  it 
is  admitted  that  there  is  no  deterioration  when  mulattoes  inter- 
marry with  whites.  The  quadroon  is,  by  general  consent,  of  a 
splendid  physique,  and  of  fair  average  mental  power.  “ When 
the  grade  of  quinteroon  is  reached,  the  negro  type  has  disap- 
peared ” altogether.1  If  the  present  black  population  of 
America  intermarried  freely  with  the  whites,  the  grade  of  quinte- 
roon would  be  reached  generally  within  a century. 

Still,  it  may  be  urged,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  take  a leap  in  the 
dark.  Is  there  any  evidence  from  history  that  the  negro  can  be 
absorbed  and  assimilated,  and  that  the  result  is  advantageous, 
or  not  disadvantageous,  to  the  absorbing  community  ? 

Certainly,  not  much  evidence  is  forthcoming.  The  negro  in 
his  native  land  has  but  seldom  been  brought  into  contact  with 
white  races  ; and  when  such  contact  has  occurred,  amalgama- 
tion has  but  very  rarely  followed  indeed.  The  white  man  has 
for  the  most  part  kept  himself  aloof  : he  has  denied  the  black 
man’s  brotherhood,  has  degraded  him  to  the  slave  condition, 
and  aimed  at  coining  his  blood  into  gold.  Outside  Africa,  the 
treatment  of  the  negro  has  been  even  worse  ; and  in  the  only 
case  in  which  there  was  an  opportunity  for  amalgamation — the 
case  of  Hayti  in  1795 — the  colored  race,  suddenly  freed  from 
restraint,  let  passion  rather  than  reason  guide  them,  and  massa- 
cred or  expelled  their  white  oppressors.  Still,  there  is  not  an 
absolute  lack  of  evidence.  We  have  already  noticed  the  case  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  strongest  and  most  civilized  people 
of  the  primeval  world.  In  Egypt,  a white  Caucasian  race  of 
incomers  did  not  disdain  to  mix  its  blood  with  the  native 
Nigritic  element,  and  the  result  was  a type  of  man  of  fair 
general  physique,  with  a capacity  of  skull  not  much  below  that 
of  the  modern  European,3  and  with  great  mental  ability.  The 
Pyramids,  the  rock-tombs  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  the  temples 
of  Luxor  and  Karnac,  exist  to  show  what  a hybrid  nation,  half 
white,  half  negro,  could  effect  in  architecture.  Linguistic 
investigation  tends  more  and  more  each  day  to  prove  that 

•'  Wilson,  “ Prehistoric  Man,”  p.  577. 

2 The  capacity  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  skull  is  reckoned  at  1464.  that  of  the 
average  European  at  1500. 
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results  scarcely  less  surprising  were  arrived  at  in  science  and 
literature. 

In  Egypt,  the  Nigritic  element  was  large,  and  the  physical 
type  was  considerably  affected  by  it.  In  another  Eastern  coun- 
try, where  white  blood  preponderated,  a Nigritic  race,  “ black- 
skinned and  woolly-haired,”  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,' 
has  been  gradually  -absorbed  and  assimilated,  so  that  now  no 
trace  of  it  is  left.  The  ” black-faced  ” Colchians  of  Pindar’  are 
lost  in  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Imeritia,  who  are  a fine  people, 
“of  European  features  and  form,”  3 noted  for  the  beauty  of 
their  women,  which  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Circassians.4 
In  America  the  absorption  of  4,000,000  by  36,000,000  might 
be  expected  to  result  similarly  in  the  disappearance  of  the  lower 
type  altogether. 

Yet  another  question  may  be  asked.  Since  the  absorption 
of  the  negroes  by  the  whites  could  not  but  in  some  respects,  and 
for  a time,  tend  towards  a deterioration  of  the  stock,  what,  it 
may  be  said,  are  the  compensatory  advantages  which  might  be 
expected  to  flow  from  it?  Can  they  be  pointed  out?  If  not, 
might  it  not  be  a wiser  course  for  the  American  people  to  “ bear 
the  ills  they  have,”  rather  than  ” fly  to  others  that  they  know 
not  of  ” ? 

We  reply,  There  would  be  two  compensations.  The  great 
compensation  would  be  the  removal  of  all  those  jealousies,  sus- 
picions, heartburnings,  complaints,  grievances,  which  at  present 
divide  and  estrange  the  black  population  from  the  white,  split- 
ting up  the  American  people  into  two  antagonistic  nationalities, 
between  which  there  may  be  an  armed  truce,  but  never  any  real 
hearty  agreement.  It  would  be  worth  paying  a heavy  price  to 
get  rid  once  for  all  of  the  great  Negro  difficulty,  to  establish 
practically  the  equality  and  brotherhood  which  are  now  preached 
by  all  but  practised  by  few,  to  weld  the  present  jarring  elements 
into  a really  accordant  and  united  whole.  This  would  be  the 
main  benefit  of  the  course  recommended. 

But  it  might  also,  we  think,  be  counted  on  to  improve  in 
certain  respects  the  mental  and  moral  temperament,  if  not  the 

'Herod.,  ii.  104.  4 Pindar,  Pyth.,  iv.  73S. 

6 Prichard,  “ Natural  History  of  Man,”  p.  256. 

4 Reineggs,  “ Beschreibung  des  Caucasus.” 
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physical  characteristics,  of  the  “ Euromerican”  race.'  Like 
their  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  the  Euromericans  are  of  an  over- 
serious  disposition,  taking  even  their  pleasures  “ sadly.”  It 
would  be  a gain  were  something  of  the  lightheartedness,  the 
gayety,  the  abandon  of  the  negro  to  be  infused  with  his  blood 
into  the  white  population  ; were  the  contentedness  and 
insouciance  which  characterize  him,  and  make  him  seem  a sort  of 
grown-up  child,  a little  to  temper  the  far-seeing  prudence  and 
keen,  calculating  activity  which  among  the  whites  are  developed 
in  an  undue  degree.  It  might  not  be  a bad  thing  if  the  religious 
ardor  of  the  negro  lent  some  of  its  warmth  to  the  tepid  devotion 
far  too  common  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  blood  predominates, 
and  his  ready  faith  counteracted  the  cynicism  and  distrust  which 
have  unfortunately  taken  possession  of  all  highly  civilized  white 
people.  There  might  be  other  advantages  beside  these,  for 
some  of  the  best  results  of  “ crossing”  have  often  been  such  as 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  ; but  these  at  any  rate  seem  to 
us  beneficial  consequences  which  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  follow  upon  the  intermixture  in  question. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  self  - interest 
points  out  to  the  Americans,  and  to  all  other  nations  similarly 
situated,  that  their  aim  should  be  to  absorb  and  assimilate  the 
inferior  races  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact,  to  fuse 
the  different  bloods  into  one,  and  become  as  soon  as  possible  a 
united,  homogeneous  people.  Let  this  course  once  be  recognized 
as  what  true  patriotism  dictates,  and  the  social  bars,  the  miser- 
able caste  prejudices  and  distinctions  which  at  present  keep  the 
races  apart,  would  rapidly  disappear.  • Mixed  marriages  would 
become  as  common  as  are  now  mixed  unions  of  a less  moral 
kind  ; the  white  blood,  which  is  to  the  black  as  nine  to  one, 
would  in  each  generation  more  and  more  preponderate  ; and 
before  a century  was  over  only  the  skilled  physiologist  might  be 
able  to  perceive  the  existence  of  a Nigritic  element  in  the  com- 
posite nation. 

But  if  self-interest  points  this  way,  still  more  strongly  does  be- 
nevolence. No  more  happy  fate  can  befall  an  inferior  race,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a race  on  which  the  circumstances  of  its  past  exist- 
ence have  set  a stamp  of  physical  inferiority,  than  to  be  absorbed 
1 I take  this  term  from  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  (“  Prehistoric  Man,”  p.  6). 
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into  one  more  fortunate  in  its  antecedents,  far  above  it  physi- 
cally, morally,  intellectually.  The  process  may  be  described  as 
extinction,  as  ceasing  to  be.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  a euthanasia. 
It  is  a death  out  of  which  life  springs.  The  stock  which,  if 
kept  separate,  might  have  dwindled  and  died,  and  at  the  best 
could  only  have  gradually  raised  itself  by  slow  and  painful  effort 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  to  an  equality,  or  a quasi- 
equality,  with  its  neighbor,  is  carried  rapidly,  almost  at  a bound, 
to  civilization,  to  refinement,  to  intellectual  power.  It  ceases 
to  exist  as  a separate  stock  ; but  it  becomes  an  element  in  the 
composition  of  a great  people.  It  obtains  a full  share  of  the 
mental  and  moral  treasures  inherited  by  the  present  from  past 
ages.  And  it  gives  something  in  its  turn.  It  contributes  to  the 
common  fund  of  national  qualities  some  important  traits.  It  is 
a factor  in  the  result  arrived  at.  Whatever  point  of  mental 
advancement,  whatever  perfection  in  morals  and  in  art,  what- 
ever height  of  fame  and  earthly  glory  the  mixed  race  may 
reach,  each  element — even  the  lowest — may  claim  its  part  in 
them. 

As  it  thus  appears  that  one  and  the  same  course  of  conduct 
is  prescribed,  in  the  matter  before  us,  by  both  self-interest  and 
benevolence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  present 
investigation. 


George  Rawlinson. 
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O the  unaided  vision  the  apppearance  of  the  sun  is  sug- 


JL  gestive  only  of  calm  and  enduring  quiescence  : the  first 
man  who  ever  looked  upon  it  saw  in  it  only  the  same  effulgent 
globe  which  we  see  at  the  present  time.  If  every  generation 
which  has  seen  it  could  have  handed  down  to  posterity  its 
image  as  it  appeared  to  them,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  change 
could  be  discovered  by  the  most  careful  examination  ; not  a 
solitary  deviation  from  perfect  roundness  of  form  would  ever 
have  been  seen  ; nothing  suggestive  of  motion  or  change  upon 
its  surface  would  ever  have  been  noted,  except  perhaps  at  very 
rare  intervals  the  appearance  of  a spot  so  minute  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  discern  it. 

We  now  know  that  this  appearance  of  quiescence  is  entirely 
an  illusion  arising  from  our  immense  distance  from  the  lumi- 
nary, and  that  the  sun  is  really  a theatre  of  operations  going 
on  on  a scale  so  stupendous  as  to  transcend  all  our  conceptions. 
Its  earthquakes  extend  over  thousands  of  square  miles  and 
bury  its  whole  surface  in  a chasm  of  liquid  fire  ; the  craters  of 
its  volcanoes  open  widely  enough  to  ingulf  the  earth,  and  throw 
up  flames  fifty  thousand  miles  high  ; its  hurricanes  sometimes 
blow  one  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  miles  in  a second,  and 
would  instantly  reduce  any  terrestrial  matter  they  might  strike 
to  a fiery  cloud.  But  before  we  reach  a distance  of  ninety- 
two  millions  of  miles,  our  earth  would  to  the  unaided  vision 
vanish  into  a point  too  small  to  be  visible  ; the  sound  of  the 
convulsion,  terrific  though  it  must  be  on  the  sun,  cannot  pene- 
trate the  vacuum  ; the  flames  which  surround  it  are  lost  in  the 
effulgence  of  its  surface,  and  thus  it  happens  that,  stupendous 
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though  the  movements  are  which  are  going  on  at  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  they  have  been  discovered  only  by  a long  and  ardu- 
ous series  of  observations. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  origin  of  all  we 
really  know  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
extraordinary  changes  going  on  upon  it  is  due  to  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  total  eclipses.  For  although  the  observations 
made  during  total  eclipses  are  not  now  the  most  important 
ones,  although  the  spectroscope  may  reveal  to  us  the  flames 
surrounding  the  sun  on  any  perfectly  clear  day,  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  a hint  of  the  mode  of  using  the  spectroscope 
would  have  been  obtained  had  not  these  surroundings  been 
exposed  to  view  during  the  rare  moments  of  total  eclipses. 
We  thus  have  the  seeming  paradox  that  most  of  what  we  have 
learned  respecting  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  has 
been  gained  by  the  hiding  of  it  from  view. 

It  is  very  curious  that  the  apparent  diameters  subtended  by 
the  sun  and  moon  are  so  nearly  equal  that  a total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  barely  possible.  Had  the  diameter  of  the  moon  been 
by  a very  small  amount  less  than  it  is,  or  had  the  moon  been 
placed  a little  further  from  the  earth,  or  had  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  been  a little  larger  than  it  is,  such  a phenomenon  would 
have  been  entirely  impossible  ; the  eclipse  of  the  sun  would 
have  been  only  partial  or  annual,  and  the  opportunities  for 
studying  the  surroundings  of  the  sun  which  total  eclipses  have 
given  us  would  never  have  been  enjoyed.  As  an  introduction 
to  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  a general  account  of  the 
progress  of  an  eclipse  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  circum- 
stances have  first  to  be  foretold  from  the  astronomical  tables 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  breadth  of  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
moon  as  it  passes  over  the  earth  does  not  often  exceed  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
know  just  where  this  shadow  will  pass  in  order  that  observers 
may  station  themselves  near  the  centre  of  its  path.  An  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  accuracy  which  has  been  obtained  in 
this  direction  is  often  made  by  men  of  intelligence,  and  even 
by  those  well  versed  in  astronomy.  That  the  path  of  the 
shadow  over  the  earth  can  be  marked  out  at  all,  years  before- 
hand, is  an  intellectual  feat  so  extraordinary,  that  when  the 
55 
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possibility  of  doing  it  is  once  demonstrated  the  ordinary" 
mind  is  quite  ready  to  accept  almost  any  idea  of  what  can  be 
done.  Thus  it  is  often  thought  that  the  predictions  of  the 
astronomer  are  so  unerringly  accurate  that  the  most  careful 
observation  can  show  no  deviation,  and  that  the  time  of  the 
eclipse  can  be  predicted  a century  in  advance  with  the  accuracy 
of  one  or  two  seconds.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  time  of  the 
late  eclipse  as  predicted  was  nearly  one  half  a minute  in  error, 
while  the  actual  path  of  the  shadow  was  some  ten  miles  from 
the  predicted  one.  This  does  indeed  show  the  errors  of  the 
tables  of  the  moon,  but  it  is  an  error  the  existence  of  which  has 
for  some  time  been  known,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  before 
long  corrected. 

The  observer,  having  placed  himself,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
judge,  where  the  centre  of  the  shadow  shall  pass  over  him, 
looks  at  the  appointed  time  for  the  first  contact  of  the  moon 
■on  the  disc  of  the  sun.  Up  to  this  moment  not  a sign  of  what 
is  coming  can  be  perceived,  the  sun  presenting  exactly  the  same 
aspect  that  it  always  does.  I do  not  think  one  ever  observes 
an  eclipse  for  the  first  time  without  feeling  a slight  incredulity 
as  to  what  is  coming  during  the  few  seconds  which  precede  its 
first  appearance,  but  after  repeated  experience  of  the  certainty 
with  which  the  prediction  is  fulfilled  this  feeling  wears  off,  and 
the  observer  looks  with  entire  confidence  that  within  a minute 
he  will  see  a notch  begin  to  form  on  the  limb  of  the  sun.  He 
is  sure  to  see  it  if  he  is  looking  at  the  right  place,  and  he 
knows  the  time  at  which  it  commences. 

An  hour  or  more  must  now  in  general  elapse  before  the  sun 
is  entirely  covered.  During  this  hour  the  sun  is  as  it  were 
gradually  eaten  away  by  the  advancing  moon,  and  is  at  length 
reduced  to  a thin  crescent.  Up  to  this  time  no  remarkable 
change  is  noticeable  in  the  light  ; it  is  indeed  very  curious  how 
little  the  eye  marks  the  loss  even  of  three  fourths  of  the  ordi- 
nary light  of  the  sun.  What  is  first  remarked  is  not  so  much 
the  apparent  approach  of  darkness  as  a singular  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  light,  which  becomes  of  a lurid  tint,  as  if  the  air 
were  filled  with  smoke  through  which  the  sun  was  shining,  or 
the  sun  itself  changed  to  a distant  fire.  The  reason  of  this  ap- 
pearance is  that  the  light  now  comes  almost  entirely  from  near 
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the  edge  of  the  sun.  It  is  well  known  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  absorbs  a large  proportion  of  the  blue  light,  and  that 
this  absorption  is  much  greater  near  the  edge  of  the  sun  than 
at  its  centre,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  atmosphere 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  have  to  pass  in  order  to  reach 
us.  By  simply  looking  through  a well-smoked  glass  the 
observer  can  see  that  the  edge  of  the  sun  looks  darker  than  its 
centre,  owing  to  this  absorption.  The  central  or  blue  part  of  the 
sun’s  apparent  disc  being  entirely  cut  off  by  the  moon,  we  can 
see  only  the  reddish  region  near  the  limb.  Thus  the  light  of 
day  as  the  eclipse  progresses  becomes  more  and  more  lurid 
until  the  sun  has  almost  disappeared. 

At  length  only  a minute  thread  of  light  is  left,  and  the 
observer  knows  that  the  grand  phenomenon  is  right  upon  him. 
If  he  is  upon  a lofty  eminence,  so  as  to  command  a view  of  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  he  will  see  the  region  west  of  him 
enveloped  in  darkness,  while  toward  the  east  the  sun  is  still 
shining.  During  our  recent  eclipse  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
passed  over  Pike’s  Peak,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  view 
extended  some  seventy  miles  in  every  direction.  The  sight  of 
the  mighty  shadow  approaching  at  the  rate  of  a mile  in  two 
seconds  is  described  by  the  spectators  on  the  mountain  as  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  sights  which  they  ever 
beheld. 

As  the  shadow  comes  upon  the  observer  there  is  a rapid 
increase  of  the  darkness,  as  if  a pall  were  spread  over  the 
heavens.  At  the  same  moment  the  small  thread  of  sunlight 
which  remains  visible  is  broken  up  into  little  points  of  light, 
which  disappear  in  rapid  succession.  As  the  last  of  these  van- 
ishes, a singular  transformation  of  the  scene  is  noticed.  Un- 
less the  observer  is  favored  by  an  unusually  clear  sky,  or 
knows  what  to  expect,  he  will  not  remark  any  thing  before 
totality  except  the  slowly-vanishing  crescent  of  the  sun,  or  the 
coming  of  darkness.  But  at  the  moment  that  the  last  ray  of 
sunlight  disappears  he  sees  the  moon  as  an  intensely  black 
globe,  surrounded  by  a soft  effulgence  or  corona.  With  the 
aid  of  a telescope,  and  very  often  without  it,  tongues  of  rose- 
colored  flame  are  seen  shooting  out  from  behind  the  moon. 
These  are  the  eruptions  of  glowing  hydrogen  thrown  up  from 
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the  surface  of  the  sun  to  heights  of  thirty,  fifty,  or  even  one 
hundred  thousand  miles.  They  seem  to  be  most  numerous  at 
times  of  great  solar  activity,  which  occur  at  intervals  of  about 
eleven  years,  and  are  marked  by  numerous  sun-spots.  The 
present  time  is  one  of  comparative  solar  quiescence,  so  that 
during  the  nearest  eclipse  only  a single  striking  flame  was 
noticed.  During  the  few  minutes  that  the  eclipse  lasts  no 
striking  change  occurs  in  the  appearance  of  things.  But,  just 
before  it  is  over,  the  air  suddenly  begins  to  grow  brighter, 
owing  to  the  illumination  of  the  atmosphere  outside  the  limit 
of  the  shadow,  which  is  now  close  upon  the  observer.  A 
moment  more,  and  a dazzling  ray  of  bright  sunlight  shoots  out 
from  one  side  of  the  moon,  the  corona  disappears  from  view, 
and  the  total  eclipse  is  over.  If  the  observer  is  in  a command- 
ing position  he  will  see  the  shadow  flying  away  toward  the 
east  at  the  same  rate  that  it  came  from  the  west. 

The  principal  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  how 
the  problems  which  eclipses  suggest  have  arisen,  and  in  what 
shape  the  recent  eclipse  which  passed  over  our  Western  Terri- 
tories has  left  their  present  form.  When  presented  in  their 
simplest  aspect  these  problems  are  not  so  complex  as  one  would 
suppose  from  the  elaborate  discussions  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  If  the  sun  were  nothing  more  than  the  shining 
globe  which  it  appears  to  be  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  if  it  were  surrounded  by  no  material  objects  whatever, 
then  nothing  could  be  learned  about  it  from  a total  eclipse. 
In  such  a case  there  would  be  nothing  to  be  seen  around  the 
edge  of  the  moon  during  such  an  eclipse.  But  all  the  interest 
which  centres  in  the  physical  observations  of  the  phenomenon 
arises  from  the  two  appendages  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  corona  and  the  prominences.  These  two  objects  arc 
quite  distinct.  We  call  to  mind  that  the  corona  is  a bright 
halo  or  glory  surrounding  the  moon  on  all  sides,  and  of 
somewhat  irregular  and  varying  form,  but  always  presenting 
the  same  general  aspect.  The  prominences,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  as  tongues  of  rose-colored  flame  of  the  most  fantastic 
forms,  as  “ ships,”  “ trees,”  “ coals  of  fire,”  “ tongues,”  etc., 
and  never  have  the  same  aspect  in  any  two  eclipses. 

The  earlier  descriptions  of  the  corona  are,  as  might  have 
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been  expected,  entirely  too  vague  to  found  any  conclusion 
upon.  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  anything 
like  an  accurate  description  of  it  was  given.  Even  when  the 
existence  of  the  corona  was  well  established  it  was  still  uncer- 
tain whether  it  belonged  to  the  sun  or  whether  it  was  due  to 
an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  moon.  We  find  this  question 
discussed  by  Arago  in  connection  with  the  eclipse  of  1842,  and 
even  in  the  latest  work  which  he  prepared,  his  “ Astronomic* 
Populaire,”  he  docs  not  give  a decided  answer  to  the  question. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  light  of  the  corona  was  examined 
by  the  spectroscope  and  shown  to  be  in  its  nature  entirely 
different  from  reflected  sunlight  that  the  solar  origin  of  the 
corona  was  conclusively  established. 

None  of  the  early  observations  of  the  corona  are  fit  to  give 
the  slightest  information  respecting  its  constitution.  This 
must  not  be  considered  as  a reflection  upon  the  observers,  be- 
cause, from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  observations  which  would  decide  any  question  that 
might  arise  respecting  it.  A wide  brilliant  aureola  was  plainly 
to  be  seen,  but  how  was  it  possible  to  do  more  than  give  a de- 
scription of  its  appearance  ? The  first  description  of  the  corona 
having  any  pretension  to  accuracy  was  given  by  Plantade,-of 
France,  who  observed  the  eclipse  of  1706  at  Montpellier.  He 
says  : “As  soon  as  the  sun  was  entirely  eclipsed  we  saw  the 
moon  surrounded  by  a crown  of  white  light  about  three  min- 
utes in  breadth.  Within  this  breadth  the  light  was  of  uniform 
brightness,  but  outside  it  changed  into  a faint  glow,  formed 
around  the  moon  a circular  area  about  four  degrees  in  radius, 
and  faded  away  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness.” 

The  description  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  breadth 
assigned  to  the  corona.  As  the  latter  has  never  since  been 
seen  to  extend  more  than  half  a degree  from  the  moon  in  every 
direction,  we  must  regard  the  breadth  of  four  degrees  as  a very 
exaggerated  estimate. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  corona,  as  revealed 
in  recent  eclipses,  is  its  extreme  irregularity  of  form.  This 
feature  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  ever  remarked  by  the  older 
observers,  who  nearly  always  described  it  as  round.  It  is 
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curious  that  the  first  clear  description  of  the  pointed  rays  of  the 
corona  is  given  by  the  officers  of  a French  ship,  the  Comte 
D’ Artois,  who  on  the  9th  of  February,  1766,  observed  a total 
eclipse  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  say  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  total  eclipse  they  saw  a luminous  circle  around  the  moon, 
forming  four  cones  or  pyramids  of  light  standing  opposite  each 
other,  of  which  the  longest  were  in  the  direction  south-west  and 
north-east.  From  a drawing  which  they  gave  it  would  appear 
that  these  cones  of  light  were  about  midway  between  the  equa- 
tor and  the  poles  of  the  sun.1 

Such  rays  have  been  observed  in  nearly  every  recent  total 
eclipse.  The  corona  never  appears  round,  but  cones  and  rays 
of  light  of  a fantastic  form  shoot  out  in  various  directions. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  these  rays  have  been  seen  curved 
like  a hook.  No  general  rule  regarding  their  position  has  ever 
been  discovered.  In  the  eclipse  of  1869,  as  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, the  corona  appeared  most  prominent  about  midway  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  poles  of  the  sun,  exactly  as  in  the 
eclipse  of  1766,  just  mentioned.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
corona  extended  out  so  short  a distance  that  the  appearance 
Avas  approximately  that  of  a square,  the  sides  making  angles 
of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  sun.  The  corona 
seemed  least  prominent  near  the  sun’s  equator  and  poles,  and 
highest  in  mid  latitude  ; it  Avas,  therefore,  supposed  that  as  a 
rule  the  elevated  portions  of  the  corona  did  not  exist  near 
the  sun’s  equator  or  near  those  poles.  This  viewAvas,  hoAvever, 
totally  disproved  by  the  recent  eclipse,  Avhich  Avas  probably 
observed  in  a clearer  atmosphere,  and  thus  under  more  favor- 
able conditions  than  any  other  eclipse  knoAvn.  The  line  of 
totality  passed  directly  doAvn  the  highest  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  region  Avhere,  as  is  Avell  knoAvn,  the  atmos- 
phere is  of  remarkable  purity.  The  day  also  Avas  exceptionally 
cloudless.  On  Pike’s  Peak,  General  Meyer  and  Professors 
Abbe  and  Langley  saw  the  eclipse  through  a perfectly  trans- 
parent sky  at  an  altitude  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  Here,  as 
Avell  as  elseAvhere,  tAvo  coronal  raysAvere  seen  extending  out  to  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  degrees  from  the  sun,  or  in  linear  meas- 
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urc  to  a distance  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of  miles,  their  direc- 
tion being  very  nearly  in  that  of  the  sun’s  equator.  Nothing 
like  such  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the  corona  was  ever 
before  seen.  Was  this  owing  to  the  exceptional  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere  enabling  the  discoverers  to  see  what  previous 
observers  might  have  seen  but  for  their  less  favorable  position, 
or  was  it  really  something  exceptional  which  never  existed 
before  during  a total  eclipse  ? This  is  a question  very  difficult 
to  answer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  corona  was  less  bril- 
liant than  in  previous  eclipses,  and  that  the  sun  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb  of  activity,  it  seems  exceedingly  improbable  that 
the  corona  should  have  received  any  unusual  extension.  The 
writer  therefore  rather  inclines  to  the  view  that  these  long  rays 
belong  regularly  to  the  corona,  and  had  previously  remained 
unseen,  simply  because  the  observers  had  not  a sufficiently 
transparent  atmosphere. 

Another  view  of  the  subject  may  be  taken.  So  far  as  we 
can  trace  the  zodiacal  light  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  as  we 
approach  the  sun.  The  question  may  arise,  Does  this  increase 
of  brightness  continue  to  the  sun  itself?  If  it  does,  we  might 
suppose  this  light  to  be  continuous  with  the  corona.  With  a 
view  of  throwing  light  on  this  question,  the  writer  during  the 
recent  eclipse  of  the  sun  observed  the  surrounding  sky  with  the 
nearer  parts  of  the  corona  cut  off  by  a screen,  and  was  enabled 
to  see  the  two  long  wings  of  light  extending  out  from  each  side 
lying  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic.  So  far  the 
analogy  is  complete,  since  the  zodiacal  light  lies  principally  near 
the  ecliptic,  but  on  mature  reflection  he  is  disposed  to  consider 
it  too  slight  to  found  any  theory  upon.  The  zodiacal  light  at 
its  base  widens  out  so  much  in  a northerly  and  southerly  direc- 
tion, that  it  seems  rather  more  probable  that  it  is  equally  bright 
all  around  the  sun  than  that  it  would  be  wholly  in  the  direction 
of  the  ecliptic.  True,  we  cannot  say  certainly  that  this  is  the 
case  ; it  may  be  equally  probable  that  the  extension  in  the 
direction  of  the  ecliptic  is  as  well  marked  close  around  the  sun 
as  it  is  at  a distance  from  it,  but  the  uncertainty  necessarily 
weakens  the  hypothesis  of  the  connection.  Again,  there  is  noth- 
ing by  which  we  can  differentiate  these  long  wings,  now  seen  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  shorter  ones  seen  during  other  eclipses, 
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except  their  great  length.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  but  that, 
by  observing  another  eclipse  under  equally  favorable  circum- 
stances, we  shall  find  similar  wings  going  off  in  entirely  different 
directions.  Therefore,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  direction  of 
these  wings  near  the  ecliptic  is  any  thing  more  than  a result  of 
chance.  If,  however,  subsequent  observations  should  show  that 
they  always  have  this  direction,  it  would  make  the  connection 
with  the  zodiacal  light  almost  certain,  but  in  view  of  the  rarity 
of  total  eclipses  occurring  under  such  favorable  circumstances, 
it  is  likely  that  the  question  will  not  be  settled  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come. 

When  we  seek  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  corona,  one 
of  the  first  questions  which  arises  is  whether  it  shines  by  its 
own  light  or  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  observation  there  was  no  possible  way  of  even  ap- 
proaching to  a solution  of  this  question,  but  when  the  polari- 
scope  was  discovered  it  was  found  that  this  instrument  would 
enable  an  observer  to  distinguish  between  light  which  came 
directly  from  a luminous  body  and  that  which  was  reflected 
from  any  object.  The  first  attempt  to  examine  the  question  in 
this  way  was  made  by  Arago,who  proposed  that  the  polarization 
of  the  coronal  light  should  be  examined  during  the  eclipse  of 
1842.  The  results  were  singularly  discordant.  Arago  himself 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  spectacle  that  he 
forgot  to  apply  the  polariscope  until  the  eclipse  was  nearly 
over.  Then,  looking  through  it,  he  saw  the  tinted  colors 
which  indicated  polarization,  but  had  no  time  to  decide  upon 
their  intensity,  or  to  determine  whether  they  arose  from  the 
general  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  sky  or  from  that  of  the 
corona  itself.  The  observations  of  Mauvais,  his  assistant, 
appear  more  decisive.  Looking  at  the  corona  through  a Sav- 
art’s  polariscope,  he  saw  the  color  tints  which  indicate  polari- 
zation. They  were  very  bright  on  the  corona,  the  greatest  in- 
tensity corresponding  to  a horizontal  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  other  observers,  Pinaud  and  Boisgiraud,  brought  out 
an  entirely  different  result.  They  found  no  trace  of  polariza- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  corona  ; the  polariscope  when  directed 
towards  this  aureola  gave  no  sensible  polarization.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Arago  was  perplexed  by  these  discordant  results, 
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and  concluded  that  the  polarization  was  not  in  the  light  of  the 
corona  itself,  but  in  that  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the 
observers  had  to  look  in  order  to  see  it. 

Singular  though  it  may  appear,  we  find  this  same  discord- 
ance respecting  the  polarization  of  the  corona  among  the  ob- 
servations of  nearly  every  eclipse  which  has  since  been  ob- 
served. 

On  the  whole,  however,  a large  majority  of  the  observers 
have  noticed  polarization,  and  this  majority  has  very  generally 
been  agreed  that  the  plane  of  polarization  was  radial ; that  is, 
that  it  passed  through  or  near  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  the  reflection  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  by  the  coronal  matter.  To  this  direction  of  the 
polarization,  however,  there  was  during  the  recent  eclipse  one 
remarkable  exception.  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  is  understood  to  have  reported  that  he  found  the 
plane  of  polarization  tangential.  The  general  disposition  may- 
be to  reject  a result  so  unexpected  and  so  discordant  in  the  most 
summary  manner  ; but  a noteworthy  circumstance  is  that,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  descriptions  of  the  observations, 
the  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  settle  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt  were  more  complete  and  effective  than  any 
other  before  tried.  That  the  observation  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
error  would  be  inferred  from  the  different  results  obtained  ; and 
this  inference  will  be  fully  confirmed  if  we  reflect  that  the  whole 
corona  is  included  within  the  space  of  a degree  in  diameter, 
that  the  plane  of  polarization  will  therefore  have  every  direc- 
tion within  this  circumscribed  place,  and  that  the  instrument 
usually  used  for  determining  it  cannot  readily  be  applied  to  any 
distinct  point  of  the  corona,  but  needs  a considerable  luminous 
surface.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Hastings  placed  a diaphragm  in  the  eyepiece  of  his  telescope, 
pierced  with  a hole  which  would  admit  only  a small  portion  of 
the  light  of  the  corona.  The  pointing  of  the  telescope  was 
made  by  an  assistant,  so  that  the  observer  himself  did  not  know 
what  part  of  the  corona  he  was  looking  at,  and  therefore  did 
not  know  in  what  direction  the  centre  of  the  sun  lay-.  As  he 
made  his  observation  the  assistant  pointed  the  telescope  at  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  corona  in  succession.  The  directions  of  the 
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plane  of  polarization  were  measured  by  the  Savart  polariscope. 
After  the  eclipse  was  over  the  directions  of  polarization  were 
compared  with  those  at  which  the  observer  had  pointed  the 
telescope,  and  this  led  to  the  result  that  in  each  case  that  direc- 
tion was  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  centre. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  method  of  proceeding  in 
a question  of  such  practical  difficulty  seems  more  free  from 
sources  of  error  than  any  other  used.  Can  it,  therefore,  over- 
throw testimony  of  so  large  a body  of  previous  observers  in 
favor  of  radial  polarization  ? This  is  a question  which  each  one 
must  judge  for  himself,  but  the  lalge  majority  will  probably 
hold  that  some  mistake  was  made,  either  by  Mr.  Hastings  or 
by  his  assistant,  in  estimating  directions  or  interpreting  his 
observations,  which  mistake  resulted  in  the  plane  being  placed 
at  right  angles  to  its  true  direction.  Whatever  view  we  take  of 
this  matter,  the  observations  must  be  considered  as  among  the 
most  valuable  made  of  the  kind,  because  they  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  light  of  the  corona  is  polarized,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  in  great  part  reflected  light. 

A yet  more  valuable  method  of  investigating  the  corona  is 
to  be  found  in  spectrum  analysis.  So  far  as  known,  the  first 
attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  the  case  in  question  was  made 
by  one  Fusinieri  Vicience,  of  France.  His  observation  is 
quoted  by  Arago  in  his  “ Notice  sur  les  Eclipses,”  who  says 
that  he  decomposed  the  light  of  the  lunar  aureole  by  the  light 
of  the  prism,  and  found  that  the  spectrum  arising  from  this  de- 
composition was  absolutely  devoid  of  green  light,  the  place 
ordinarily  occupied  by  this  color  being  entirely  dark.  This 
result  is  directly  the  opposite  of  those  obtained  by  subsequent 
observers,  some  of  whom  have  found  a large  portion  of  the 
corona  light  to  belong  to  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum.  The 
observation  must  be  considered  as  probably  erroneous  ; yet  it  is 
not  devoid  of  interest  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
application  of  spectrum  analysis  to  the  corona,  and  as  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  great  changes  in  the  spectrum  of  that 
object. 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  this  observation  before 
spectrum  analysis  properly  so  called  was  pointed  out  by  Kirchoff 
and  Bunsen,  and  the  possibility  of  applying  it  to  the  composi- 
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tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  suggested.  It  was  yet  longer 
before  a total  eclipse  occurred  under  circumstances  allowing  of  a 
fair  application  of  the  method.  When  the  great  eclipse  of  1868 
passed  over  India,  the  astronomers  and  physicists  of  Europe 
had  become  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  method,  and 
thus  resulted  the  celebrated  observation  of  Janssen,  which 
showed  that  the  solar  prominences  were  composed  of  glowing 
hydrogen.  But  Janssen  paid  no  attention  to  the  spectrum  of 
the  corona,  being  so  much  absorbed  in  his  remarkable  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  the  prominences,  and  in  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed it,  that  the  spectrum  of  these  objects  could  be  seen  with- 
out the  sun  being  eclipsed  at  all.  It  was  not  until  the  eclipse 
of  1869,  which  passed  over  this  country  from  Iowa  to  North 
Carolina,  that  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  fully  and  fairly 
observed.  Then  was  it  found  to  be  a continuous  one,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  principal  colors  were  concerned,  crossed  by  a 
single  bright  green  line.  This  observation  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  subsequent  observers,  and  it  is  also  found  that 
the  continuous  spectrum  is  crossed  by  the  dark  line  of  the 
ordinary  solar  spectrum.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  ob- 
servers have  failed  to  see  these  lines,  but  their  negative  evi- 
dence can  hardly  overthrow  the  positive  evidence  of  Professor 
Barker  and  others,  who  report  the  ordinary  dark  lines  as  having 
been  certainly  visible. 

This  indicates  that  the  light  of  the  corona  is  composed  of 
two  parts  : firstly,  a portion  of  reflected  sunlight,  and,  secondly, 
a part  given  off  by  a glowing  vapor  ; the  latter  being  the  por- 
tion which  forms  the  green  line.  This  line  is  much  more  intense 
in  some  eclipses  than  in  others.  During  the  recent  eclipse  the 
greater  part  of  the  observers  did  not  see  it  at  all,  although  the 
continuous  spectrum  was  as  bright  as  usual.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  during  the  recent  eclipse  the  glowing  gas  in 
question  was  present  in  much  less  quantity  than  is  usual,  and 
that  the  composition  of  the  corona  is  not  always  the  same.  But 
what  is  this  glowing  gas  which  produces  the  green  line  ? The 
only  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  first  learn  what  known 
terrestrial  substance  will  give  the  same  kind  of  light  when  evap- 
orized,  but  unfortunately  no  such  substance  can  be  found  by 
the  most  rigid  research.  The  bright  line  being  seen  in  a part 
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of  the  spectrum  represented  by  the  number  1474  on  a scale 
laid  down  by  Kirchoff,  all  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  is 
to  call  this  unknown  gas  “ 1474  matter  we  cannot  even 
guess  at  any  other  of  its  properties  than  that  of  emitting  this 
peculiar  light.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  by  Angstrom  of 
Sweden  that  the  aurora  gave  the  same  bright  line,  but  subse- 
quent observers  have  shown  that  this  was  a mistake. 

The  general  outcome  of  two  centuries  of  observation  upon 
total  eclipses  has  been  simply  to  give  us  enough  to  excite  our 
curiosity,  and  furnish  a basis  for  speculation.  We  can  hardly 
say  that  we  know  any  thing  more  about  the  corona  than  the 
first  observer  who  ever  saw  it  might  have  guessed  by  simply 
looking  at  it,  unless  it  be  that  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
sun.  We  know  that  it  must  be  material,  because  light  comes 
from  it ; and  if  material,  it  must  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun,  no 
matter  whether  we  regard  it  as  self-luminous  or  not.  There- 
fore the  continuous  spectrum  with  the  greater  or  less  trace  of 
dark  lines  and  the  polarization  of  its  light  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  as  the  result  of  a greater  or  less  amount  of  re- 
flected sunlight.  All  that  investigation  has  shown  is  that  the 
amount  of  reflected  sunlight  is  considerable  as  compared  with 
what  emanates  directly  from  the  object  itself.  Again,  at  the 
enormous  temperature  which  must  prevail  around  the  sun  all 
known  substances  would  be  vaporized,  and  would  therefore  give 
one  or  more  bright  lines.  One  or  more  bright  lines  is  therefore 
exactly  what  we  would  expect  from  the  spectrum  of  any  object 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun.  The  examination 
of  the  bright  lines  simply  shows  us  that  the  substance  of  the 
corona,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  one  which  we  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  observing  upon  the  earth  ; that  is  to  say,  it  has  simply 
shown  us  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Unsatisfactory  though  this  state  of  things  may  be,  our  whole 
knowledge  of  solar  physics,  perhaps  I ought  to  say  our  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  is  almost  equally  unsatisfactory.  We  have 
indeed  learned  a great  many  facts  respecting  the  activity  of  the 
sun’s  surface,  some  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  generalized. 
We  may  cite,  for  example,  the  periodicity  of  the  solar  spots, 
which  shows  the  activity  of  the  sun  to  increase  and  diminish  in 
a cycle  of  eleven  years ; the  shape  of  the  spots,  and  the  man- 
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tier  in  which  they  appear  and  disappear  ; the  regions  of  the 
sun’s  disc  on  which  they  are  formed  ; their  connections  with 
tl\e  prominences  or  red  flames  which  are  generally  above  or 
around  them  ; the  chemical  composition  of  these  prominences  ; 
the  absorbing  atmosphere  or  chromosphere,  composed  largely 
of  hydrogen  and  other  metals  known  to  exist  upon  the  earth, 
which  surrounds  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  and  absorbs  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  radiant  light  and  heat.  At  first 
sight  it  may  seem  that  this  is  a great  deal  to  know,  and  in  fact 
we  are  in  no  way  disposed  to  undervalue  it  or  to  detract  from 
the  admiration  which  every  one  must  feel  at  the  single  achieve- 
ment of  determining  what  terrestrial  substances  exist  in  the  sun. 
The  great  drawback  to  our  satisfaction  arises  from  our  total 
inability  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  question,  What  is  the  sun  ? We  have  a great 
collection  of  isolated  facts,  but  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
they  arc  to  be  grouped  and  explained.  To  give  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  what  we  see,  and  to  form  a proper  theory  of  solar 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  show  how  the  motions  going  on  in  and 
around  the  sun  are  the  consequences  of  the  properties  of  matter 
which  we  discover  by  experiment  and  observation  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Not  only  are  we  without  the  first  elements 
of  any  such  explanation,  but  the  conditions  for  it  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  wanting.  There  is  a very  general  agreement  as 
to  what  things  look  like — what  we  see  when  we  investigate  the 
sun  or  its  surroundings  with  a telescope  or  a spectroscope  ; but 
when  we  inquire  what  things  actually  are  we  find  the  utmost 
discordance  of  opinion,  without  any  chance  of  reaching  a demon- 
strative conclusion.  All  agree  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun 
is  enormously  high — so  high  that  nearly  all  chemical  combina- 
tions are  dissolved  by  the  fervent  heat,  but  when  an  estimate  of 
the  temperature  is  reached  we  find  the  results  to  be  discordant 
in  the  extreme.  Some  place  it  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace  or  of  the  electric  arc,  while  others  reckon 
it  to  be  millions  or  tens  of  millions  of  degrees. 

Then  consider  the  photosphere,  that  shining  surface  from 
which  the  light  of  the  sun  enmanates,  and  which  we  commonly 
think  of  as  the  sun  itself,  though  an  astronomer  understands 
by  it  simply  the  shining  surface  of  the  immense  globe  which 
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forms  the  sun.  What  is  it  ? The  earliest  observers  who  studied 
the  appearance  saw  it  to  be  a shining  sphere,  and  to  this  day 
no  one  has  been  able  to  say  with  certainty  much  more  than 
that  it  is  a hot  shining  sphere.  No  doubt  a modern  might  be 
able  to  say  a little  more  than  this  to  an  ancient,  but  would  his 
information  be  in  the  direction  of  telling  him  what  the  photo- 
sphere is  ? Let  us  see  : The  first  and  simplest  thing  we 
should  expect  to  know  about  it  is  whether  it  is  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  ; but  this  very  first  question  is  one  which  no  one  has 
been  able  to  answer  with  certainty,  and  respecting  which  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  hold  it  to  be 
solid,  admitting  of  course  that  it  must  be  frequently  melted  or 
broken  up  in  places  by  the  intense  heat  rising  from  the  inte- 
rior, but  maintaining  a general  solid  texture.  Others  consider 
it  as  a mixture  of  gaseous  and  solid  matter  or  of  solid  and  liquid 
matter,  while  still  others  regard  it  as  purely  gaseous.  And  none 
of  these  conflicting  views  can  be  either  supported  or  over- 
thrown by  unanswerable  arguments. 

If  so  little  is  known  of  that  part  of  the  sun  which  all  man- 
kind have  seen  whenever  they  looked  at  it,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  more  obscure  features  which  have  only  been  discovered  in 
recent  times  ? 

We  have  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  activity  which  prevails 
at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  which  is  shown  by  its  belching 
forth  immense  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  and  vaporized  metals 
to  heights  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  miles,  or  by  its  pro- 
jecting them  along  its  surface  with  velocities  of  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  miles  a second. 

If  this  takes  place  at  the  surface,  what,  we  would  ask,  must 
be  the  agitation  in  the  interior?  Yet  immediately  beneath  all 
this  inconceivable  activity  we  have  a photosphere  seemingly  so 
calm  that  the  most  refined  observation  has  hardly  been  able  to 
show  any  deviation  from  a perfectly  spherical  outline.  True, 
it  is  from  time  to  time  subject  to  change,  especially  by  a forma- 
tion and  closing  up  of  spots  ; but  these  changes  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  agitation  of  the  chromosphere  which  immediately 
surrounds  it.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  in  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  serenity  of  the  photosphere  and  the  agitation  of  the 
chromosphere  or  layer  of  gaseous  metals  which  immediately 
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surround  it  we  must  have  a key  to  a theory  of  solar  activity. 
Yet  he  is  hardly  aware  of  a serious  attempt  to  make  use  of  the 
key  for  this  purpose. 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  corona.  We  know  that  gravita- 
tion at  the  surface  of  the  sun  is  about  twenty-seven  times  as 
intense  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  All  the  matter  which 
surrounds  the  sun  should  therefore  fall  to  its  surface,  as  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  unless  sustained  by  some  opposing  forces  ; 
but  what  prevents  this  corona  matter  from  so  falling?  That  it 
cannot  be  an  atmosphere  sustained  by  its  own  elasticity,  and 
resting  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  abundantly 
proved.  We  may  suppose  it  held  up  by  electric  repulsion,  but 
this  is  purely  a guess,  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  ob- 
servation. All  we  can  say  with  certainty  on  this  subject  is  that 
we  know  nothing  about  it. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  we  meet  with  may  be  made  more 
clear  by  considering  one  of  the  features  of  the  solar  spots. 
The  earlier  observers  found  these  spots  to  comprise  a dark  cen- 
tral portion  which  they  called  the  umbra,  surrounded  by  a shad- 
ed border,  sometimes  nearly  as  bright  as  the  sun  itself,  which 
they  called  the  penumbra.  When  this  border  was  studied  with 
the  best  telescopes  and  in  good  atmospheric  conditions,  it  was 
found  to  exhibit  a very  singular  structure.  Instead  of  being  of 
nearly  uniform  tint,  or  slightly  mottled  like  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  in  general  it  was  found  to  have  a fibrous  appearance,  like 
the  threaded  fringe  of  a shawl  or  of  the  end  of  a straw-thatched 
roof.  The  threads  were  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  spot  ; 
that  is,  they  projected  from  the  bright  photosphere  surround- 
ing the  spot  towards  the  centre  of  the  latter.  Here  we  have  a 
very  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  spots,  and  one  which  has 
often  been  depicted.  But  what  are  these  fibres  ? And  what  is 
their  relation  either  to  the  photosphere  or  to  the  spot  ? To  this 
question,  and  to  all  others  connected  with  the  subject,  we  have 
to  answ'er  with  our  silence.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  solar  spots  are  openings  in  the  photosphere. 
This  being  the  case,  we  might  imagine  the  thatch-work  to  form 
the  framework  of  the  photosphere  itself,  and  when  the  photo- 
spheric  or  brilliant  matter  is  removed  in  order  to  form  the 
spot,  a portion  of  this  framework  to  remain  around  the  edges 
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of  the  opening — much  the  same  as  when  a hole  is  dug  in  a mix- 
ture of  soft  earth  and  straw,  the  ends  of  the  straw  will  project 
from  all  sides  into  the  hole.  But  it  would  be  wholly  un- 
warranted to  assume  any  such  connection  between  the  photo- 
sphere and  the  thatch-work.  We  have  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  latter  extends  into  the  photosphere  to  form  its  frame- 
work. Therefore,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  we  have  considered, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  we  know  nothing  about  it. 

That  man  will  not  be  satisfied  to  rest  in  this  state  of  igno- 
rance, we  may  be  assured.  The  sun  as  the  supporter  of  all  life 
and  movement  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  object  of  investigation  with  which  science 
has  ever  concerned  itself.  No  disappointment  will,  therefore, 
damp  the  ardor  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  researches  upon  it. 
We  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  near  future  shall  be  more 
glorious  than  the  past,  and  that  if  a satisfactory  theory  of  the 
sun’s  constitution  is  not  formed  we  shall  still  be  able  to  reach 
some  conclusion  respecting  the  sources,  the  duration,  and  the 
possible  changes  of  its  supply  of  heat. 


Simon  Newcomb. 
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O natural  phenomenon  is  more  impressive  than  a total 


eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  very  few  possess  a higher  scientific 


The  aspect  of  the  earth  in  the  strange  light  of  the  solar  cres- 
cent, the  onrushing  shadow,  the  sudden  swoop  of  the  darkness, 
the  lighting  up  of  the  stars,  the  serene  radiance  of  the  corona 
shining  calmly  around  the  dark  globe  which  has  supplanted  in 
the  sky  the  orb  of  day,  and  the  victorious  outburst  of  the  sun- 
light at  the  end — these  all  combine  to  produce  a series  of  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  and  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  rarity  of  the  phenomenon  adds  to  its  interest,  since 
very  few  can  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  more  than 
once,  or  even  at  all,  except  by  making  special  journeys  for  the 
purpose.  At  London,  for  instance,  there  was  no  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  all  the  interval  between  1140  A.D.  and  1715,  ac- 
cording to  Halley  ; and  Hind  has  shown  that  even  the  eclipse 
of  1715  was  not  quite  total  there,  that  there  has  not  been  one 
there  since,  and  that  there  will  not  be  one  during  the  whole  of 
the  coming  century,  though  in  1999  the  moon’s  shadow  will 
pass  very  near  the  city. 

London  has  been,  perhaps,  rather  unusually  unfortunate  in 
this  respect,  but  it  is  far  within  bounds  to  say  that  at  any  given 
place  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  do  not  occur  as  often,  on  the 
average,  as  once  in  a century.  Of  course  the  explanation  of 
this  extreme  rarity  of  total  eclipses  at  any  particular  place  is 
not  that  they  happen  so  seldom,  but  that,  when  they  do  occur,, 
they  are  visible  as  total  only  over  a limited  area.  The  shadow 
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of  the  moon,  as  it  traverses  the  earth,  can  never  be  more  than 
160  miles  in  width,  and  is  usually  much  narrower. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
total  solar  eclipses  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  happening,  on  the 
average,  as  often  as  once  in  two  years.  The  Chaldeans  long 
ago  discovered  that  eclipses  recur  approximately  in  a regular 
cycle  of  a little  more  than  18  years,  and  gave  to  this  cycle  the 
name  of  Saros.  In  this  period  there  are  usually  about  70 
eclipses — 29  of  the  moon  and  41  of  the  sun  ; and  of  the  solar 
eclipses  about  one  fourth  are  total,  the  rest  being  annular  or 
simply  partial. 

The  astronomical  interest  of  eclipses  is  twofold.  They 
furnish,  on  the  one  hand,  exceedingly  accurate  determinations 
of  the  moon’s  place  with  reference  to  the  sun,  from  which  are 
derived  data  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  lunar  theory. 
In  the  other,  they  present  an  opportunity,  short  but  precious, 
for  studying  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  the  strange  envelope  of 
luminous  matter  at  other  times  hopelessly  concealed  by  daz- 
zling sunlight.  Then,  also,  we  can  search  the  sky  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun  for  new  and  unknown,  though  not 
unsuspected,  planets  circulating  in  orbits  of  smaller  diameter 
than  that  of  Mercury. 

All  eclipses,  therefore,  are  carefully  observed,  and  from 
their  observation  results  have  been  deduced  of  the  highest  sci- 
entific importance. 

It  will  be  proper  here,  as  an  introduction  to  our  account  of 
the  late  eclipse,  to  present  some  brief  notice  of  the  more 
remarkable  eclipses  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  progress  made  toward  their  solu- 
tion. 

In  1842,  on  July  8th,  just  two  Saros  periods  before  the 
eclipse  of  last  July,  the  moon’s  shadow  traversed  Southern 
France,  Northern  Italy,  and  part  of  Austria.  The  eclipse  was 
observed  with  great  care  by  a multitude  of  astronomers,  con- 
spicuous among  whom  was  Arago.  On  this  occasion  the 
polariscope  was  first  applied,  and  showed  the  polarization  of 
the  light  of  the  corona.  The  principal  result  of  the  eclipse 
was,  however,  to  concentrate  scientific  interest  upon  certain 
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rose-colored  projections  seen  upon  the  edge  of  the  moon  dur- 
ing totality.  Similar  things  had  been  seen  before  as  far  back 
as  1733,  but  had  attracted  very  little  attention.  In  1842,  how- 
ever, they  were  so  conspicuous  and  striking  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance that  none  could  fail  to  notice  them,  or  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  their  explanation. 

In  1851  another  eclipse  crossed  over  Norway,  and  was  ob- 
served by  the  English  astronomers  in  force.  The  protuberances 
were  still  the  principal  objects  of  interest  ; but  the  observations 
left  the  problem  of  their  nature  and  origin  still  unsolved. 
There  remained  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion  among  those 
qualified  to  judge  ; some  taking  them  for  clouds  in  the  lunar 
atmosphere,  some  for  solar  clouds,  while  some  even  thought 
them  mere  optical  illusions. 

In  i860,  the  Saros  brought  around  the  return  of  the  eclipse 
of  1842  ; the  shadow  traversing  nearly  the  same  portions  of 
the  earth  as  before,  but  passing  further  south,  through  the 
British  possessions  and  Labrador  upon  our  own  continent,  and 
through  the  northern  part  of  Spain  and  Algeria.  Extensive 
expeditions  went  out  to  observe  it.  In  this  country  the  Coast 
Survey  sent  a large  party  to  Labrador  under  the  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Alexander,  and  the  famous  “ Himalaya  Expedition”  (so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  party) 
was  sent  to  Spain  from  England,  under  the  charge  of  the  Astron- 
omer-Royal. Photography  was  employed  for  the  first  time  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  in  the  hands  of  Secchi  and  De  La  Rue 
demonstrated  the  solar  character  of  the  prominences,  by  show- 
ing that  during  the  totality  the  moon  moved  over  them,  cov- 
ering by  degrees,  those  upon  the  eastern  limb,  while  those 
upon  the  western  were  gradually  unveiled.  This  was  a most 
important  fact,  ascertained  and  placed  beyond  dispute  ; but 
their  real  nature  still  remained  as  mysterious  as  ever. 

In  1868,  the  moon’s  shadow  passed  over  Central  India,  and 
the  English  and  French  observers  applied  the  spectroscope  for 
the  first  time  with  most  brilliant  results.  A single  glance 
showed  the  strange  objects  which  had  caused  so  much  specula- 
tion to  be  great  clouds  or  flames  of  glowing  gases,  among 
which  hydrogen  is  especially  conspicuous  ; clouds  which  reach 
an  elevation,  as  we  know  from  later  researches,  sometimes  as 
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high  as  200,000  miles,  changing  their  forms  and  positions  with  an 
activity  of  which  terrestrial  phenomena  furnish  us  no  examples 
or  analogies.  It  was  only  a few  days  after  this  eclipse  that  the 
genius  of  Lockyer  and  Janssen  showed  us  how  we  might,  by  the 
aid  of  the  spectroscope,  keep  up  our  observations  of  these  mag- 
nificent objects  from  day  to  day,  regardless  of  the  sunlight,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  help  of  the  moon. 

Polariscopic  observations  at  this  eclipse,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding one  of  i860,  on  the  whole  concurred  in  showing  that  the 
light  of  the  corona  is  strongly  polarized  in  flames  passing 
through  the  sun.  We  say  on  the  whole,  because  there  were 
numerous  negative  and  some  anomalous  results  of  a very  puz- 
zling character  ; for  some  we  can  find  a reasonable  explanation, 
but  others  quite  defy  all  attempts  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
general  mass  of  observations. 

The  eclipse  of  1869  was  the  first  which  had  been  visible  in 
the  United  States  since  1834,  and  was  observed  with  great  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  The  shadow  came  down  from  Alaska, 
through  the  British  possessions,  and  passed  across  the  whole 
country,  traversing  Dakota  Territory  and  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 
As  last  July,  so  also  on  this  occasion,  the  weather  was  favorable 
at  nearly  all  the  stations  of  observation,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  information  was  collected. 

Photography  was  extensively  employed,  and  the  three  differ- 
ent parties  of  the  Philadelphia  expedition  obtained  an  interest- 
ing series  of  pictures,  both  of  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  and 
of  the  prominences  visible  during  the  totality.  An  interesting 
and  important,  though  not  especially  gratifying,  result  was  to 
show  that  pictures  taken  before  or  after  totality  are  of  very 
little  value  in  determining  the  relative  places  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  It  had  been  hoped  that  a series  of  such  pictures  would 
constitute  a most  exact  as  well  as  unimpeachable  record  of  the 
moon’s  place  and  movement. 

The  corona  was  for  the  first  time  satisfactorily  photo- 
graphed on  this  occasion  by  Professor  Winlock’s  party  in  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Whipple,  the  photographer  of  the  party,  obtained 
a picture  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  even  by  more  recent 
observers. 
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The  polariscope  was  again  used  ; and  again,  while  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  the  observations  was  to  show  that  the  coronal  light 
is  polarized  in  radial  planes  (as  should  be  the  case  if  caused  by 
the  reflection  of  sunlight  from  minute  particles),  some  of  the 
best  observers  obtained  contradictory  or  at  least  puzzling 
results. 

The  spectroscope  was  also  extensively  used  ; and  since  the 
problem  of  the  prominences  had  been  so  completely  solved  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  it  was  mainly  directed  upon  the  corona, 
concerning  which  a warm  debate  had  sprung  up.  Some  ob- 
servers held  that  it  was  a solar  atmosphere,  while  others,  and 
perhaps  a majority,  were  disposed  to  regard  it  as  somehow  or 
other  caused  by  our  own  atmosphere,  or  perhaps  due  to  some 
not  wholly  understood  effect  of  the  edge  of  the  moon  upon  the 
solar  rays. 

The  answer  of  the  spectroscope  was  prompt  and  decisive. 
A bright  green  line  (since  then  generally  known  as  1474,  be- 
cause it  falls  at  that  number  on  Kirchoff’s  scale)  was  found  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  proving  that  it  is  composed,  in  part 
at  least,  of  glowing  gas,  and  therefore  must  be  solar. 

The  result,  however,  was  received  with  a good  deal  of  sus- 
picion and  reserve  by  some  who  believed  in  its  terrestrial  origin, 
and  the  eclipse  of  December,  1870,  was  looked  forward  to  to 
settle  the  question. 

In  this  eclipse  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Mediterranean 
eclipse)  the  path  of  the  shadow  crossed  Southern  Spain,  North- 
ern Africa,  Sicily,  and  Turkey.  Extensive  preparations  were 
made  for  its  observation,  and  several  parties  were  sent  out 
even  from  this  country  by  the  Coast  Survey  and  Naval  Observa- 
tory. Unfavorable  weather  interfered  with  many  of  the  observ- 
ers. None  of  the  photographers  were  fully  successful,  and  the 
polarization  people  were  sadly  interfered  with. 

The  spectroscopists  were  more  fortunate  on  the  whole. 
The  observations  of  1869  were  fully  confirmed,  and  the  spec- 
trum of  the  so-called  “ reversing  layer”  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere 
was  caught  for  the  first  time.  The  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum had  been  believed,  ever  since  the  time  of  Kirchoff,  to  be 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  incandescent  gases  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  This  being  so,  theory  indicates  that  just  at 
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the  moment  when  the  moon  exactly  covers  the  sun,  and  the 
sun’s  atmosphere  is  left  projecting,  so  to  speak,  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  moon,  we  ought  to  see  the  solar  spectrum  reversed 
— its  dark  lines  transformed  into  bright  ones.  One  or  two  pre- 
vious attempts  to  catch  the  phenomenon  at  former  eclipses  had 
failed  through  slight  imperfections  of  adjustment  ; but  in  1870 
it  was  seen  to  perfection — the  most  beautiful  and  most  evan- 
escent of  all  the  wonderful  spectacles  visible  at  such  a time. 

In  December  of  the  next  year  (1871)  another  eclipse 
occurred  in  India,  its  track  passing  very  near  that  of  the  eclipse 
of  1868. 

The  spectroscopic  observations  of  Lockyer,  Maclear,  Res- 
pighi, Janssen,  and  others,  entirely  confirmed  those  of  previous 
years,  and  added  something.  Janssen  for  the  first  time  caught 
a glimpse  of  some  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  corona  spectrum, 
showing  that  a portion  at  least  of  its  light  is  reflected  sunlight, 
and  confirming  the  conclusion  drawn  from  polariscopic  observa- 
tions. For  the  investigation  of  the  corona,  a new  instrument 
was  also  introduced — the  so-called  “ slitlcss  spectroscope."  It 
consists  merely  of  a telescope  with  a prism  or  train  of  prisms 
before  its  object-glass.  If,  with  such  an  instrument,  we  look  at 
the  sun  or  moon,  or  a distant  lamp,  we  get  merely  an  elongated 
image,  red  at  one  extremity  and  violet  at  the  other,  but 
without  markings  of  any  kind  ; but  if  we  look  at  a mass  of  in- 
candescent gas,  a Geissler  tube  for  instance,  illuminated  by  an 
electric  spark,  we  get  a series  of  distinct  colored  images  of  the 
object,  instead  of  the  continuous  band  before  mentioned.  If 
the  source  of  light  contains  both  solid  and  gaseous  incandescent 
matter,  we  get  a combination  of  the  two  effects  ; colored  im. 
ages  more  or  less  definite  upon  a luminous  background. 

With  instruments  of  this  kind,  both  Lockyer  and  Respighi 
found  a number  of  images  of  the  gaseous  portion  of  the  co- 
rona— the  former  four,  the  latter  three.  These  images  were 
simple,  round,  smooth  rings,  without  any  of  the  rays  or  struc- 
tural forms  seen  by  a telescopic  examination  of  the  corona. 
This,  of  course,  tends  to  show  that  the  rays  and  filaments  are 
of  different  nature  and  origin  from  the  inner  corona,  the  more 
brilliant  radiance  close  to  the  sun’s  surface  ; and  this  conclu- 
sion is  fully  confirmed  by  the  latest  results. 
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In  1874  the  track  of  a total  eclipse  passed  across  south 
Africa.  The  observers  naturally  were  not  very  numerous  ; but 
Mr.  Stone,  Astronomer-Royal  at  the  Observatory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  made  the  most  of  his  means  and  opportunities, 
and  obtained  a collection  of  observations  which,  although  not 
revealing  any  thing  especially  new,  are  yet  important  as  con- 
firming some  of  the  results  previously  obtained  but  not  univer- 
sally accepted.  His  drawings  of  the  corona  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting as  showing  a form  intermediate  between  that  seen  in 
1869  and  that  seen  last  summer. 

One  more  eclipse  only  remains  to  be  noticed  before  that  of 
last  July — the  Siamese  eclipse  of  1875.  Elaborate  preparations 
were  made  for  a photographic  attack  upon  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere  and  corona  upon  this  occasion  by  a party  which 
was  sent  out  from  England  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Schuster. 
Bad  weather  at  some  of  the  stations,  and  a number  of  untoward 
circumstances,  prevented  any  thing  more  than  a partial  success. 

The  new  instruments  upon  which  special  dependence  was 
placed  were  the  photographic  spectroscope  and  the  prismatic 
camera.  The  former  instrument  was  merely  a spectroscope  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  except  that  a train  of  quartz  prisms 
was  employed,  and  a small  photographic  camera  replaced  the 
view-telescope,  a photographic  plate  being  substituted  for  an 
observer’s  eye  ; there  was  also  an  arrangement  for  exposing 
the  slit  in  parts,  so  that  a reference  spectrum  could  be  ob- 
tained for  purposes  of  measurement,  by  admitting  sunlight 
through  one  end  of  the  slit  after  totality  was  over.  The  in- 
strument was  attached  in  the  usual  way  to  a large  telescope 
which  formed  an  image  of  the  corona  upon  the  slit-plate. 
Two  of  these  instruments  ■were  employed,  but  for  some  rea- 
son gave  no  result  at  all. 

The  prismatic  camera  consisted  simply  of  a good-sized  tele- 
scope (about  4 inches  in  diameter  and  5 feet  long),  with  a 
prism  in  front  of  the  object-glass  and  a photographic  plate  in 
the  place  of  the  eyepiece  ; in  short,  a photographic  slitless 
spectroscope.  With  this  instrument  a very  curious  and  inter- 
esting result  was  reached.  The  picture  shows  a continuous 
band,  with  the  image  of  some  of  the  protuberances  three  times 
repeated  ; corresponding,  of  course,  to  three  bright  lines  in 
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their  spectrum.  What  two  of  these  lines  are  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  from  their  position  and  distance  upon  the  plate  ; 
they  are  F and  a line  near  G,  both  due  to  hydrogen,  and  the 
latter  often  designated  as  H y.  The  third  line,  however,  in- 
stead of  coinciding  with  the  H£  line  (generally  known  as  h), 
appears  to  be  decidedly  more  refrangible,  its  place  being  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  very  near  to,  if  not 
coinciding  with,  H,  one  of  the  great  calcium  lines.  The  ques- 
tion of  exact  coincidence  could  not,  however,  be  settled  by  the 
photograph. 

In  all  other  respects  the  results  of  the  eclipse  were  simply  a 
repetition  and  confirmation  of  those  previously  obtained. 

One  point  more  should  be  noticed  before  passing  on  to  a 
discussion  of  the  recent  eclipse — this,  namely,  that  at  nearly  all 
of  the  eclipses  mentioned  since  that  of  i860  there  was  made  a 
more  or  less  thorough  search  for  an  intra-Mercurial  planet, 
though  entirely  without  success.  In  1869,  the  exploration  by 
Professor  Newcomb  and  Dr.  Gould  was  conducted  with  espe- 
cial care,  and  with  instruments  of  unusual  power. 

The  eclipse  of  July  29th  was  the  fourth  return  (according  to 
Saros  periods)  of  the  famous  eclipse  of  1806,  of  which  the 
eclipses  of  1842  and  i860  were  the  second  and  third.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  moon’s  shadow  first  touched  the  earth  at 
sunrise  in  Siberia,  not  very  far  from  Lake  Baikal ; from 
there  it  moved  north-east  to  Behring’s  Straits,  where  it 
crossed  to  the  American  continent,  and  changing  its  course  to 
the  south-east,  travelled  down  through  Alaska  (passing  over 
Mount  St.  Elias  at  noon)  and  the  British  Possessions.  It 
entered  the  United  States  about  quarter  past  two  (local  time), 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  Washington  Territory,  and  still  pre- 
serving its  general  south-eastern  course,  though  bearing  off 
more  and  more  to  the  east  as  it  proceeded,  it  swept  on  with  a 
velocity  of  nearly  2000  miles  per  hour,  or  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles  per  minute,  which  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  cannon-ball.  Its  course  over  the  Territories  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  taking  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  on  the 
way,  carried  it  across  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Rawlins 
and  Creston.  From  thence  it  rushed  on  through  the  magnifi- 
cent mountains  of  Colorado  and  over  the  plains  of  the  Indian 
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Territory  and  Texas,  passing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the 
south-western  corner  of  Louisiana.  Thence  it  crossed  to  Cuba, 
and  went  onward  a little  distance  into  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
finally  left  the  earth  at  sunset.  The  width  of  the  shadow-track 
varied  somewhat  at  different  portions  of  its  course,  but  on  the 
average  was  about  116  miles,  and  the  duration  of  the  totality 
ranged  from  two  minutes  to  nearly  three  minutes  and  a half, 
according  to  the  width  and  velocity  of  the  shadow  at  the  ob- 
server’s station.  No  reports  of  observations  have  yet  reached 
us  from  Siberia,  Alaska,  or  the  British  Possessions,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  were  made  of  any  scientific  import- 
ance. Between  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  observers  were  also  very  few, 
though  some  reports  have  come  in  from  Signal  Service  weather 
observers  ; and  the  surveying  party  of  Professor  Hayden,  who 
were  very  near  the  Yellowstone  Park  at  the  time,  secured  full 
observations.  But  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Colorado  the  whole  track  of  the  eclipse 
was  almost,  without  exaggeration,  one  continuous  observatory, 
and  in  Texas  also  there  were  several  well-equipped  parties. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  there 
were  three  important  parties.  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New 
York,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  with  President  Morton,  of  Ho- 
boken, Professor  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Edison,  the 
inventor,  were  together  at  Rawlins. 

At  Creston,  Professor  Harkness,  of  the  Washington  Naval 
Observatory,  headed  a large  party,  containing  among  others 
Lieutenant  Sturdy  and  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  the  optician. 

At  Separation  were  Professor  Newcomb,  of  Washington  ; 
Professor  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  with  his  wife  ; and  Mr.  Nor- 
man Lockyer,  the  distinguished  English  astronomer.  He  was 
a guest  of  Dr.  Draper,  but  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse  preferred  to 
be  a few  miles  away. 

In  Colorado,  the  summit  of  Long’s  Peak  was  occupied  by  a 
party  whose  report  we  have  not  seen. 

At  Central  City,  Professor  Holden,  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, was  stationed  with  a thoroughly  equipped  party,  among 
whom  were  Professor  Bass,  of  West  Point,  Dr.  Hastings,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Lieutenant  Very,  U.S.N. 
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At  the  same  place  also  was  another  smaller  party  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Compton,  of  New  York. 

At  Idaho  Springs,  Professor  Eaton  and  Mr.  White,  of 
Brooklyn,  had  a small  party. 

Professor  Ferrel,  of  Washington,  observed  from  the  summit 
of  Gray’s  Peak,  which,  like  Long’s  and  Pike's  peaks,  exceeds 
14,000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea-level. 

In  and  immediately  around  the  city  of  Denver  no  less  than 
seven  parties  of  various  size  and  equipment  made  their  obser- 
vations. 

Mr.  Penrose,  an  English  architect,  artist,  and  astronomer  of 
distinction,  made  his  observations  a few  miles  north-west  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Edmund  Loder,  another  English  astronomical  ama- 
teur, with  a small  party,  was  stationed  within  the  city  limits. 

So  also  was  the  venerable  Father  Sestini,  of  Maryland  ; 
Miss  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Vassar,  with  a party 
of  enthusiastic  young  ladies,  who  proved  themselves  quick- 
eyed and  delicate  observers  ; Professor  Colbert,  of  Chicago,  with 
a considerable  party,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Astro- 
nomical Society  ; and  Mr.  Burnham,  of  the  same  city,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  Chicago  Times.  Mr.  Lewis  Swift,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  was  with  this  party. 

The  writer,  with  a large  party  from  Princeton,  including  Pro- 
fessors Brackett  and  Rockwood,  and  Mr.  W.  Libbey,  Jr.,  was 
about  two  and  one  half  miles  south-east  of  the  city.  We  had 
in  our  party  also,  as  an  honored  guest,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ranyard,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England. 

At  Schuyler,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  the  city,  Professor 
Stone,  of  Cincinnati,  was  located  with  a small  party. 

On  the  summit  of  Pike’s  Peak,  the  Signal  Service  station 
was  occupied  by  Professor  Langley  and  his  brother  and  Gen- 
eral Myer.  Professor  Abbe  was  to  have  been  with  them,  but 
was  so  affected  by  the  elevation  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  him  to  a denser  atmosphere,  and  his  observations 
were  made  from  a small  hotel  about  half-way  down  the  moun- 
tain-side. 

On  the  line  of  the  Atchison  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  were 
located  two  of  the  most  important  parties.  At  La  Junta,  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  discoverer  of  the 
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satellites  of  Mars,  was  in  charge  of  a large  party,  including  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Washington,  and  Professor  Wright,  of  Yale  College. 
Professor  Thorpe,  of  Yorkshire  College,  England,  was  with 
them  as  a guest. 

At  Las  Animas,  Professor  Eastman,  also  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, was  stationed  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Pro- 
fessors Pritchett,  of  Missouri,  and  Boss,  of  Albany.  Dr.  Arthur 
Schuster,  of  Cambridge,  England,  the  chief  of  the  Siam  eclipse 
expedition,  was  Professor  Eastman’s  guest. 

At  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Mr.  L.  Waldi,  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory',  headed  a considerable  party  ; and  at  Dallas,  Mr. 
D.  P.  Todd,  of  Washington,  was  stationed  with  another. 

Nor  is  the  list  we  have  given  by  any  means  complete,  for 
while  it  mentions  all  the  larger  parties,  it  does  not  include  a 
host  of  independent  observers,  who,  singly  or  by  twos  and 
threes,  were  scattered  all  along  the  line,  many  of  them  com- 
petent, skilful,  and  well  equipped  for  their  special  work.  It 
would  probably  be  quite  within  the  mark  to  set  down  the  total 
number  of  scientific  observers  as  at  least  two  hundred. 

For  the  fortnight  preceding  the  eclipse  nearly  all  the  parties 
had  a very  discouraging  time.  The  weather  was  utterly  un- 
propitious  and  unpromising  ; nearly  every  day'  it  would  happen 
that,  however  fine  the  morning  might  be,  soon  after  noon  the 
clouds  would  roll  down  from  the  mountains,  bringing  storm 
and  rain. 

At  Denver,  there  was  not  a single  day  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  event  when  the  eclipse  could  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily observed  ; and  the  case  was  substantially  the  same  at  all 
the  stations  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  In  Texas  it  was  not 
so  bad. 

But  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse  the  weather  was  simply  ex- 
quisite ; hardly  a cloud  appeared  through  the  whole  mountain 
region.  In  Texas  alone,  there  was  a haze  and  cloudiness  at 
some  of  the  stations  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  work. 

The  observations  which  were  made  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes  : 

I.  Observations  of  precision,  intended  to  determine  accu- 
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rately  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  lunar  tables. 

II.  General  observations,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  tele- 
scope, upon  the  form,  extent,  and  structure  of  the  corona  and 
prominences. 

III.  Photographic  operations  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
pictures  of  the  corona. 

IV.  Spectroscopic  observations,  partly  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  photography. 

V.  Polariscopic  observations. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  physical  observations  ; photometric, 
thermoscopic  observations  upon  the  color  of  the  sky,  upon 
the  “eclipse  fringes,”  magnetic  effects,  etc. 

VII.  The  search  for  the  intra-Mercurial  planet. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  possible  to  give  here  any  thing  like 
a complete  account  of  these  observations  and  their  results  ; 
partly  because  our  limits  forbid,  but  still  more  because  very  few 
official  reports  of  work  have  yet  appeared.  We  can  only 
attempt  a sort  of  general  rdsumd,  endeavoring  to  collect  from  the 
newspaper  accounts,  and  other  sources  of  information,  a state- 
ment substantially  correct. 

I.  The  observations  of  precision,  such  as  the  accurate  ob- 
servation of  the  times  of  contact,  together  with  the  precise  de- 
terminations of  the  relative  positions  of  sun  and  moon  at  mo- 
ments during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  were  mainly  cared  for 
by  the  parties  sent  out  from  the  Naval  Observatory.  Professor 
Newcomb,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  who  was  stationed 
at  Separation,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Todd,  at  Dallas,  also  made 
observations  for  the  same  purpose  ; and  Mr.  S.  W.  Burnham 
at  Denver  made  a series  of  some  seventy  careful  determina- 
tions of  the  “ position  angle  of  the  cusps.”  The  observations 
are  not  yet  reduced,  and  it  is  not  now  possible,  therefore,  to  state 
precisely  the  result.  The  moon’s  shadow  passed  a few  miles 
to  the  south  and  west  of  its  predicted  path,  and  was  not  ex- 
actly on  time.  The  error,  however,  was  quite  small. 

II.  General  observations. 

As  to  the  brightness  of  the  corona  at  this  eclipse  as  com- 
pared with  previous  ones  there  is  considerable  divergence  of 
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opinion,  though  on  the  whole  the  prevailing  impression  is  that 
it  was  much  less  brilliant  than  usual.  Mr.  Lockyer’s  impres- 
sion was  that  at  the  Indian  eclipse  of  1871  it  was  at  least  ten 
times  brighter  1 than  now. 

Many  of  the  observers  had  seen  both  the  eclipses  of  1869 
and  1870,  and  a large  majority  thought  that  this  time  the  corona 
was  much  fainter  than  on  either  of  those  occasions,  though 
a few,  and  some  of  the  best  observers,  were  quite  of  the  con- 
trary opinion.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  judge  with  much 
confidence  when  the  only  means  is  the  comparison  of  a mem- 
ory with  a present  sensation  ; at  the  same  time,  if  a person’s 
observations  have  been  made  under  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances on  all  the  occasions  compared,  the  result  is  not  without 
weight. 

This  was  the  case  with  those  of  the  writer,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  same  sort  of  work  during  all  three  of  the  eclipses, 
and  looked  at  the  corona  in  the  same  way,  for  a few  seconds, 
about  the  middle  of  totality.  In  his  estimate,  the  difference 
was  very  decided,  especially  as  regards  the  inner  corona,  so 
called — the  bright  and  comparatively  symmetrical  portion  near- 
est to  the  moon’s  limb.  In  1869  this  was  nearly  dazzling  in  its 
brightness,  and  certainly  it  was  not  so  last  July. 

The  extent,  however,  was  not  materially,  if  at  all,  dimin- 
ished. Professor  Langley,  upon  Pike’s  Peak,  traced  it  to  a dis- 
tance of  six  degrees  along  the  ecliptic,  and  Professor  Newcomb 
corroborates  the  estimate.  The  longest  rays  extended  nearly 
in  the  plane  of  the  sun’s  equator,  but  they  were  comparatively 
ill  defined  ; while  others  which  grew  out  of  the  polar  region, 
though  less  extensive  and  perhaps  less  brilliant,  were  so  much 
better  outlined  that  they  caught  the  eye  of  many  of  the  ob- 
servers much  more  forcibly  than  the  equatorial  ones.  This  led 
to  some  curious  discrepancies  : of  two  observers  standing  side 
by  side,  one  would  remark  upon  the  polar  extension  of  the 
corona  as  a very  unusual  circumstance,  while  his  neighbor  would 
totally  disagree  with  him. 

1 By  a curious  mistake,  Mr.  Lockyer’s  statement  was  telegraphed  exactly 
wrong — asserting  precisely  the  reverse — and  the  erroneous  telegram  was  made 
the  text  of  an  elaborate  article  in  one  of  the  leading  English  reviews. 
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The  drawings  exhibit  similar  and  almost  irreconcilable  dis- 
crepancies, showing  how  strongly  the  personal  element  enters 
into  all  such  observations  of  faint  and  indefinitely  outlined  ob- 
jects. Notwithstanding  this,  they  exhibit  a substantial  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  certain  details,  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  evidence,  that  these  enormous 
streamers  are  objective  realities. 

Besides  the  drawings  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
corona,  a number  of  observers  devoted  themselves  to  a 
careful  study  and  delineation  of  its  minuter  structure.  Their 
results  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  will  undoubtedly 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 

The  chromosphere  and  prominences  were  much  less  con- 
spicuous than  on  former  occasions.  Three  or  four  prominences 
of  small  dimensions  showed  themselves  on  the  western  limb  of 
the  sun  and  were  certainly  beautiful  objects,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  immense  masses  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion in  1869. 

On  the  whole,  one  might  say  that  while  that  portion  of  the 
corona  in  the  sun’s  immediate  neighborhood  was  less  conspicu- 
ous and  brilliant  than  usual,  the  outlying  portions — the  long 
rays  and  streamers — were  observed  more  satisfactorily  than 
ever  before  ; and  the  observations  seem  to  be  best  represented 
by  the  hypothesis  that  these  streamers  are  collections  of  matter 
near  the  sun,  but  not  actually  belonging  to  it. 

III.  Photographic  work. 

Many  of  the  parties  were  provided  with  means  of  photo- 
graphing the  eclipsed  sun,  and  several  interesting  and  valuable 
series  of  pictures  were  obtained. 

Of  the  Washington  parties,  those  of  Professor  Hall  and 
Professor  Harkness  were  equipped  with  cameras.  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  the  former  party,  exposed  five  dry  plates  with  great  success  ; 
the  pictures  being  on  the  whole  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen, 
full  of  detail  and  every  way  perfect.  Professor  Harkness  partly 
obtained  a similar  series,  but  whether  as  perfect  as  those  of 
Mr.  Rogers  we  have  not  heard — the  method  was  the  same  ; a 
six-inch  Dallmeyer  lens,  of  about  four  feet  focus,  forming  the 
image  upon  the  plate.  At  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Mr.  Waldo’s 
party  obtained  three  pictures  which  are  said  to  be  excellent. 
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Dr.  Draper,  at  Rawlins,  using  the  wet  process,  also  secured 
some  fine  pictures  ; and  so  did  the  Princeton  party,  using  the 
same  method,  one  of  theirs  of  twenty-five  seconds’  exposure  be- 
ing fairly  comparable  to  the  best  of  Mr.  Rogers’s. 

But  for  one  or  two  untoward  circumstances,  Mr.  Ranyard 
at  Denver  would  undoubtedly  have  beaten  every  one  in  this 
line.  He  brought  with  him  a magnificent  camera  of  thirteen 
inches  aperture,  and  about  six  feet  focal  length.  This  was 
mounted  equatorially  after  the  old  English  fashion,  and  pro- 
vided with  a powerful  clockwork,  which,  however,  did  not  per- 
form satisfactorily.  What  was  worse,  by  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident the  instrument  became  displaced  during  totality,  un- 
noticed by  the  gentleman  who  was  making  the  exposures, 
Mr.  Ranyard  himself  being  busy  elsewhere  with  polarization 
work.  In  consequence,  he  obtained  only  one  or  two  pictures 
of  short  exposure,  not  at  all  superior  to  those  of  others.  It  is 
certainly  a very  great  pity  that  we  could  not  have  had  a long 
exposure  picture  from  this  unequalled  lens,  for  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  preserved  for  us,  to  be  studied  at  leisure,  all 
the  faint  and  evanescent  outlines  of  the  coronal  streamers. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  photographs  of 
this  eclipse  is  the  existence  of  several  groups  of  coronal  fila- 
ments, apparently  issuing  from  the  sun’s  limb  tangentially. 
Something  like  the  same  thing  appears  in  the  pictures  of  the 
eclipse  of  1871,  but  not  so  strikingly. 

Besides  these  operations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pic- 
tures of  the  eclipse,  photography  was  also  employed  as  an 
accessory  in  the  spectroscopic  and  polariscopic  observations,  as 
will  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them. 

IV.  Spectroscopic  observations. 

These  were  made  by  a great  number  of  observers  and  by  a 
variety  of  methods,  and  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

(1)  Observations  with  “ integrating”  spectroscopes — i.c., 
spectroscopes  unattached  to  a telescope,  and  giving  the  con- 
solidated spectrum  of  the  whole  mass  of  light  without  distinc- 
tion of  parts. 

(2)  Observations  with  the  telespectroscope  or  “ analyzing” 
spectroscope.  In  this  instrument,  the  spectroscope  is  attached 
to  a large  telescope,  the  object-glass  of  which  forms  a distinct 
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image  of  the  observed  object  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 
Accordingly,  the  observer  sees,  not  the  spectrum  of  the  whole 
corona,  but  only  of  that  particular  portion  which  happens  to  be 
imaged  on  the  slit. 

(3)  Observations  with  slitless  spectroscopes. 

(4)  Observations  with  the  prismatic  camera. 

Observations  with  integrating  spectroscopes  were  made  at 

various  places  ; among  others,  by  Professors  Morton  at  Raw- 
lins, and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Bennett,  of  the  Princeton  party,  at 
Denver.  The  spectrum  shown  was  continuous,  very  faint,  but 
perhaps  not  more  so  than  on  previous  occasions.  At  the  be- 
ginning and  close  of  totality,  a number  of  bright  lines  were 
seen,  notably  those  of  hydrogen  and  the  green  “ 1474” 
corona  line.  At  the  middle  of  totality  no  bright  lines  of  any 
kind  were  visible  in  these  instruments,  but  Professors  Morton 
and  Barker  both  report  the  presence  of  several  of  the  most 
prominent  Fraunhofer  (dark)  lines.  In  1869,  with  a similar  in- 
strument, Professor  Pickering  saw  the  “ 1474  ” very  bright  at  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse  ; and  similar  observations  have  been  made 
repeatedly  since  then,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
there  was  a marked  difference  between  the  spectrum  seen  at 
this  eclipse  and  on  previous  years.  The  non-appearance  of 
1474”  was  so  unexpected  that  some  of  the  observers  at  first 
thought  their  instruments  must  be  out  of  adjustment. 

The  analyzing  spectroscopes  were  still  more  extensively 
used.  Among  the  observers  may  be  mentioned  Professor 
Harkness  at  Creston,  Professor  Barker  at  Rawlins,  Mr. 
Thomas  and  the  writer  at  Denver,  Professor  Eastman  at  Los 
Animas,  Dr.  Schuster  at  La  Junta,  and  Messrs.  Rees,  Sea- 
grove,  and  Pulsifer,  of  Mr.  Waldo’s  party,  at  Fort  Worth. 
The  reversal  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  was  seen  by  nearly  all  of 
them  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  totality  ; but  no  new  lines 
were  discovered,  unless  we  count  as  such  the  two  H’s,  which 
had  never  before  been  observed  at  an  eclipse,  though  discov- 
ered some  years  ago  to  be  reversed  in  the  chromosphere  spec- 
trum as  seen  from  an  elevated  station.  Professor  Harkness 
and  the  writer  made  a careful  search  in  the  ultra-violet  region 
for  lines  in  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  fluorescent  eyepieces  of  Soret.  Dr.  Schuster  was 
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intending  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  an  unfortunate  accident 
deprived  him  of  his  instrument  only  a day  or  two  before  the 
eclipse.  Our  search  was  vain,  however. 

The  1474  line  could  be  seen  all  the  time,  though  much  less 
brilliant  than  usual.  Professor  Eastman  especially  busied  him- 
self with  it,  and  found  that  it  was  visible  in  his  instrument  to  a 
distance  of  from  8'  to  10'  from  the  sun  during  the  whole  total- 
ity ; nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  it,  on  ^weeping  out  from  the  sun, 
at  all  before  the  rest  of  the  spectrum — the  whole  went  together. 
We  take  pains  to  be  specially  explicit  as  to  this,  because  con- 
tradictory statements  were  somewhat  freely  made  at  first,  be- 
fore Professor  Eastman’s  observations  (which  our  own  fully 
confirmed)  were  generally  known.  The  hydrogen  lines  were 
also  visible  through  most  of  the  totality  ; but  it  would  seem 
that  they  may  have  become  invisible  for  a few  seconds  about 
the  middle  of  the  eclipse.  Just  before  totality  it  was  noticed 
by  nearly  all  the  observers  that  the  violet  region  of  the  spec- 
trum was  much  more  conspicuous  relatively  to  the  rest  than 
ordinarily,  so  that  with  the  unassisted  eye  one  could  see  con- 
siderably beyond  the  H lines  into  the  ultra  violet. 

The  slitless  spectroscope  in  one  form  or  another  was  also  ex- 
tensively employed.  Dr.  Draper,  looking  at  the  eclipse  during 
totality  with  such  an  instrument,  failed  entirely  to  see  any  rings 
like  those  observed  by  Lockyer  and  Respighi  in  1871.  Mr. 
Lockyer,  who  used  a diffraction  grating,  tells  the  same  story, 
and  so  do  Professors  Brackett  and  Rockwood,  of  the  Prince- 
ton party.  Professor  Rockwood  had  an  instrument  devised 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  a binocular  telescope 
with  a pair  of  large  prisms  before  the  object-glasses  : with  this 
the  bright  lines  of  the  chromosphere  were  beautifully  shown  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  totality — the  H lines  among  others, 
and  a red  line  very  near  B,  which  is  rarely  seen  ; but  nothing 
like  a coronal  ring  could  be  made  out  with  certainty.  A trace 
of  a green  ring  was  suspected  at  one  time,  but  it  was  not  distinct 
enough  to  admit  of  satisfactory  observation. 

The  photographic  camera  was  used  by  Draper  and  Lock- 
yer, by  the  Princeton  party,  and  by  Dr.  Thorpe.  Dr.  Draper 
was  the  most  successful.  He  employed  a photographic  por- 
trait lens,  six  inches  in  diameter,  placing  at  the  point  where 
57 
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the  convergent  pencil  of  rays  was  about  two  inches  across  one 
of  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  splendid  diffraction  gratings  upon  specu- 
lum metal.  This  was  turned  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  throw  the 
reflected  rays  out  to  one  side,  where  the  images  were  received 
upon  a photographic  plate.  With  this  apparatus  a photograph 
of  the  coronal  spectrum  was  obtained  about  half  an  inch  in 
width  and  two  or  three  inches  long  ; it  shows  here  and  there 
rudimentary  images  of  the  chromosphere,  but  not  a trace  of 
any  coronal  ring.  The  apparatus  of  Lockyer  and  Thorpe  gave 
similar  but  much  less  perfect  results.  The  apparatus  of  the 
Princeton  party  showed  no  impression  whatever.  It  was  de- 
signed especially  with  reference  to  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  position  of  ultra-violet  rings,  if  any  should  be  found,  and 
the  dispersive  power  was  so  great  that  the  faint  continuous 
spectrum  was  too  much  weakened  to  admit  of  being  photo- 
graphed ; if  there  had  been  any  rings  their  light  would  not 
have  suffered  any  such  enfeeblement,  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  appeared  upon  the  plates. 

Of  all  the  spectroscopic  observations  the  result  is  simply 
this  : that  at  the  eclipse  of  last  July  the  gaseous  substances, 
which  on  previous  occasions  soared  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  sun  ; the  hydrogen,  and  especially  the  unknown  substance 
whose  spectrum  is  characterized  by  the  1474  line — these  were 
either  entirely  wanting  in  the  corona,  or  else  present  in  such 
small  quantity  and  at  such  low  temperatures  that  their  peculiar 
lines,  instead  of  being  conspicuous,  as  hitherto,  were  either  in- 
visible or  very  faint.  It  may  be  a question  whether  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  was  or  was  not  more  brilliant  than  usual. 
Mr.  Lockyer  thinks  it  was,  and  explains  it  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  absence  of  incandescent  gases  thrown  up  from  the 
solar  nucleus  renders  cooler  than  ordinary  the  regions  surround- 
ing the  sun,  and  thus  permits  an  unusual  quantity  of  the 
meteoric  matter,  which  is  supposed  to  be  always  abundant  in 
that  neighborhood,  to  remain  unvolatilized  and  so  capable  of 
reflecting  the  sunlight. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  peculiar  condition  of 
the  corona  is  specially  interesting  in  its  relation  to  the  sun-spot 
period.  Every  one  now  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
remarkable  fact,  first  announced  by  Sclnvabe  in  1851,  that  the 
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sun-spots  have  a pretty  regular  period  of  about  ten  and  one 
half  years.  Some  years,  as  for  instance  in  1872,  they  arc 
numerous  ; while  at  other  times,  and  especially  the  present 
year,  they  are  exceedingly  few.  In  1872  the  solar  surface  was 
in  a condition  of  extreme  disturbance  ; at  present  it  is  in  a 
state  of  almost  unexampled  quiescence.  It  was  of  course 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  unknown  causes,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  so  profoundly  modify  the  condition  of  the  sun 
would  not  be  unfelt  in  the  corona,  and  the  observations  show 
beyond  a question  that  this  is  the  fact.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
priori  possible  that  the  earth  also  may  feel  the  effect  in  its  cli- 
matic and  other  conditions  ; the  result  of  the  eclipse  goes  some- 
what to  increase  the  probability  of  this  by  showing  that  the 
effects  reach  far  above  the  solar  surface.  At  the  same  time 
we  think  it  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  ascertained  that  terres- 
trial climates  are  really  affected  in  any  sensible  degree.  Mr. 
Meldrum’s  results,  obtained  from  a discussion  of  the  Indian 
rainfall,  are  indeed  held  by  many  to  have  established  it,  but 
are  objected  to  by  others.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  the  subject  deserves  to  be  investigated  in  a broad  and 
thorough  manner. 

V.  We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  the  discussion 
of  the  polariscopic  and  other  results. 

Of  the  former  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  at  least  a dozen 
observers,  and  among  them  may  be  named  several  who  have 
made  the  subject  a specialty,  as  Professors  Wright  and  Mor- 
ton and  Mr.  Ranyard,  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  strong 
radial  polarization  of  the  coronal  light,  and  this  with  instru- 
ments of  several  different  kinds.  What  was  very  remarkable, 
and  is  not  yet  explained,  they  found  the  polarization  strongest 
close  to  the  limb  of  the  moon. 

For  the  first  time  at  this  eclipse  photographic  evidence  was 
obtained  of  this  polarization  by  several  parties.  A double  im- 
age prism  was  put  in  front  of  the  object-glass  of  a small  cam- 
era. Two  images  are  then  formed  upon  the  plate,  each 
marked  by  a band  of  deficient  light  ; but  the  band  on  one  of 
the  pictures  at  right  angles  to  that  on  the  other. 

It  is  very  strange  that  one  of  the  observers,  and  one  of 
great  authority,  should  have  come  to  a result  diametrically 
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opposed  to  all  the  rest,  and  yet  such  was  the  case.  Dr.  Hast- 
ings, of  Baltimore,  who  observed  as  a member  of  Professor 
Holden’s  party,  found  tangential  polarization.  There  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  phenomena  produced  by  radial 
and  tangential  polarization,  both  being  symmetrical  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sun.  Dr.  Holden  insists  that  his  observations 
were  made  in  such  a manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
mistake  in  the  discrimination,  while  he  considers  that  the 
methods  used  by  other  observers  would  easily  admit  of  error. 
To  this  they  dissent.  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is 
yet  to  be  found. 

VI.  Of  the  miscellaneous  observations  there  is  not  much 
to  say.  None  of  the  observers  of  reputation  saw  any  of  the 
strange  phenomena  often  reported  in  connection  with  an 
eclipse,  such  as  brushes  of  light  at  the  cusps  during  the  partial 
phase,  nor  did  they  see  any  evidences  of  a lunar  atmosphere. 
The  peculiar  fringes  or  shadow-bands  which  flit  across  the  land- 
scape at  the  beginning  and  end  of  totality  were  very  generally 
observed. 

Mr.  Edison  applied  his  new  tasimeter  to  show  the  heat  of 
the  corona  with  perfect  success,  and  the  Princeton  party,  with 
a thermopile  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a spectroscope  devised 
for  the  purpose,  attempted  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  coronal 
spectrum.  They  obtained  a doubtful  indication  of  a heat-band 
in  the  ultra  red  ; but  the  observation  requires  to  be  confirmed 
before  the  result  can  be  received  with  any  confidence. 

VII.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  brilliant  discovery  which 
will  always  give  the  eclipse  of  1878  a place  in  the  annals  of 
astronomy — the  discovery  of  one,  and  perhaps  two,  intra-Mer- 
curial  planets  by  Professor  Watson  and  Mr.  Swift. 

For  many  years  the  belief  has  been  gaining  ground  that 
there  must  be  either  a planet  or  a group  of  planets  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun.  Leverrier  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
one  else  to  give  currency  and  authority  to  this  idea.  He 
showed  that  the  motions  of  Mercury  presented  certain  irregu- 
larities which  could  be  explained  by  the  action  of  a planet 
moving  inside  his  orbit,  and  that  no  other  probable  cause  for 
the  irregularities  could  be  found.  Almost  his  last  work  was  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  certain  observations  of  dark  bodies  seen 
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crossing  the  sun’s  disc  by  various  observers  during  me  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  he  endeavored  to  show  that  many  of  these  obser- 
vations could  be  explained  and  reconciled  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
planet  moving  in  an  orbit  which  he  designated,  or  rather  in  one 
of  a series  of  orbits,  between  which  the  observations  at  his  dis- 
posal were  not  sufficient  to  discriminate. 

In  1858,  Lescarbault  claimed  to  have  discovered  such  a planet, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  did  not,  though  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  throw  discredit  upon  his  observation  ; 
but  the  name  of  Vulcan  was  proposed  for  it  then,  and  has  been 
awaiting  a claimant  ever  since. 

At  every  recent  eclipse  the  planet  has  been  looked  for  with 
more  or  less  care,  so  that  it  became  plain  that  if  it  existed  at 
all  it  must  be  very  minute.  On  the  present  occasion,  this 
search  was  made  a main  feature  in  the  programme  of  several  of 
the  parties.  Professors  Newcomb  and  Watson  at  Separation, 
Professor  Holden  at  Central  City,  Mr.  Swift  at  Denver,  and 
Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Wheeler  at  La  Junta,  besides  several 
others,  made  it  their  principal  business.  Most  of  them  saw 
nothing  ; but  Professor  Watson,  sweeping  systematically  with  a 
four-inch  telescope,  found  about  the  middle  of  totality  a small 
star  of  the  four  and  one  half  magnitude,  some  two  or  three 
degrees  west,  and  a little  south  of  the  sun.  He  had  devised  a 
very  simple  but  effective  method  of  recording  the  position  of  an 
object  at  any  moment,  by  merely  making  a mark  with  a pencil 
upon  paper  circles  which  he  had  attached  to  the  axis  of  his 
instrument,  thus  determining  the  place  with  considerable  accu- 
racy without  the  necessity  of  stopping  to  read  a graduation. 
He  describes  this  star  as  round,  with  a small  but  sensible  disc, 
and  ruddy  in  its  color — at  least  a full  magnitude  brighter  than 
0 Cancri,  which  star  he  also  saw  quite  near  the  new  one.  Con- 
tinuing his  sweep,  he  came  upon  another  star  a little  brighter 
than  the  first  one,  which  he  did  not  recognize,  and  marked  upon 
his  circles.  Before  he  had  time  to  verify  his  observations  by  a 
second  pointing  the  sun  came  out.  He  was  at  once  satisfied 
that  the  first  object  must  be  a planet  ; as  to  the  second,  he  at 
first  thought  it  probable  that  it  was  the  star  £ Cancri,  which  he 
did  not  see  unless  this  were  it,  although  much  brighter  and  far- 
ther from  the  sun  than  6.  A careful  examination  of  his  circle 
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records  has  convinced  him,  however,  that  this  can  hardly  be  the 
case  unless  the  instrument  was  unaccountably  disturbed,  and 
accordingly  he  thinks  this  second  object  must  also  have  been  a 
planet. 

Of  the  other  searchers,  Mr.  Swift  alone  seems  to  have  seen 
either  of  them,  and  his  account  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
record  of  Professor  Watson’s  circles.  He  reports  seeing,  with  an 
instrument  very  nearly  the  same  as  Mr.  Watson’s  (but  without 
circles),  “ two  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  about  30  south-west 
of  the  sun,  both  red,  and  about  12'  apart.  Subsequently  he 
changed  the  distance  to  7'  instead  of  12'.  The  most  natural 
hypothesis  at  first  is  that  he  saw  Professor  Watson’s  first  object 
and  the  star  6.  But  they  were  nearly  a degree  apart,  instead 
of  7',  and  the  line  joining  them,  according  to  the  circles,  did 
not  point  towards  the  sun  (as  he  says  it  did).  If  what  he  saw 
was  Professor  Watson’s  second  object,  and  the  star  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  about  70  instead  of  30,  and  the  distance 
from  £ to  the  supposed  planet  was  nearly  i°.  The  line  from  £ 
through  the  planet  was,  however,  directed  to  the  sun. 

It  may  be,  of  course  that  his  observation  relates  to  entirely 
different  objects  from  Professor  Watson’s,  and  that  they  also 
were  planets.  No  easy  way  of  settling  the  question  is.  appa- 
rent. The  negative  evidence  of  those  who  failed  to  find  any 
such  object  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  some  force,  but 
a little  examination  removes  this  impression.  Professor  New- 
comb and  Professor  Hall  confined  their  sweeps  to  a region 
north  of  the  sun,  and  the  instrument  of  Professor  Holden,  a 
mere  hand  telescope,  was  not  powerful  enough  to  show  such 
small  objects.  Mr.  Wheeler  alone  seems  to  have  swept  over 
the  same  region  as  Professor  Watson  with  an  instrument  of 
sufficient  power,  and  that  he  did  not  see  the  planet  is  fairly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  too  high  a 
magnifying  power,  not  having  a suitable  eyepiece. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  single  observation  of 
Professor  Watson  cannot  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  new 
planet’s  orbits  ; but  of  course  taken  by  itself  it  cannot.  It  is 
perhaps  not  impossible  that  by  some  contrivance  for  screening 
the  object-glass  of  a large  telescope  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  it  may  be  possible  to  pick  up  these  objects  without  waiting 
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for  another  eclipse,  especially  if  the  experiment  should  be  tried 
at  some  elevated  station  where  the  atmospheric  glare  would  be 
reduced  to  a minimum.  A patient  watch  of  the  sun’s  surface 
will  be  sure  to  catch  them  some  time  or  other,  though  it  may 
be  years  first.  And  the  watcher  must  have  a good  telescope 
and  a keen  eye,  for  if  we  can  judge  of  their  size  from  their 
brightness,  these  bodies  cannot  well  measure  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles  across,  and  when  projected  on  the  sun  would  appear 
as  spots  not  more  than  1"  in  diameter — so  minute  that  a prac- 
tised eye  and  high  telescopic  power  would  be  needed  to  see  them. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  observations,  imperfect 
as  it  necessarily  is  from  the  fact  that  it  rests  mainly  upon  merp 
newspaper  reports,  which  are  almost  always  more  or  less  inac- 
curate, it  is  evident  that  the  recent  eclipse  has  materially  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  the  sun  and  his  surroundings.  It  is 
an  important  point  gained  to  have  ascertained  that  the  gase- 
ous elements  of  the  corona  are  greatly  variable  in  their  amount 
and  condition,  and  still  more  important  to  know  that  this  varia- 
tion follows  the  cycle  of  the  sun-spots.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  become  highly  probable  that  the  coronal  streamers  and 
many  of  its  most  remarkable  structural  forms  are  composed  of 
matter  foreign  to  the  sun,  coming  from  sources  of  supply 
which  are  independent  of  the  sun’s  condition.  So  also  the  dis- 
covery of  Vulcan,  or  possibly  of  several  Vulcans,  is  of  great  sci- 
entific value. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  also  evident  that  abundant  opportu- 
nity remains  for  work  and  discovery  at  coming  eclipses.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  the  next  time  the  ultra-violet  portion 
of  the  corona  spectrum  will  prove  more  interesting,  and  yield  a 
less  disappointing  harvest  to  the  spectroscopists.  Knowing 
also  that  intra-Mercurial  planets  exist,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  planet  hunters  will  succeed  in  making  observations  which, 
combined  with  Professor  Watson’s,  will  determine  for  us  their 
approximate  orbits,  and  make  it  easy  to  catch  them  as  they 
cross  the  sun. 

In  conclusion,  we  append  the  following  list  of  total  eclipses 
to  occur  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  century.  It  rests 
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upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hind.  It  does  not  include  all,  but 
only  such  as  are  favorably  situated  for  observation. 


. Date. 

Locality  for  Observation. 

Duration. 

1S82,  May  17 

Arabia  and  Egypt. 

2'  00 ' 

1883,  May  6 

Marquesas  Islands. 

5'  15' 

1885,  September  g. ..... . 

New  Zealand. 

2'  OO' 

1886,  August  29 

West  Africa. 

6'  21" 

1887,  August  19 

Russia  and  Germany 

3'  40" 

1889,  December  22 

Angola,  West  Africa. 

3'  34" 

1893,  April  16 

Brazil. 

4'  44" 

Charles  A.  Young. 


A CRITICISM  OF  THE  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY: 


A Reply  to  Professor  Mahapfy. 

LOCKE  was  the  most  influential  metaphysician  of  last  cen- 
tury ; Kant  is  the  most  influential  metaphysician  of  this. 
Locke’s  great  work,  “ An  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,” 
published  in  1690,  came  into  notice  immediately.  The  age 
was  ripe  for  it.  Younger  men,  rejoicing  in  the  advance  of  phys- 
ical science,  were  becoming  wearied  of  the  logical  forms  of  the 
schoolmen  which  had  kept  their  hold  till  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  of  the  abstract  discussions  which  still  pre- 
vailed in  the  seventeenth  century.  Locke  met  the  want  of  his 
age.  His  fresh  observational  spirit,  his  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
his  independence,  and  his  very  phraseology,  which  carefully 
avoided  all  hack  and  technical  phrases,  recommended  him  to  the 
rising  generation.  He  called  attention  to  internal  facts,  even  as 
Bacon  and  Newton  had  to  external ; and  if  he  did  not  himself 
notice  and  unfold  all  the  delicate  operations  of  our  wondrous 
nature,  he  showed  men  where  to  find  them.  But  philosophy — 
like  faith,  as  the  great  Teacher  said,  like  physical  science,  as 
Bacon  showed — is  to  be  tried  by  (not  valued  for)  its  fruits.  The 
influence  exerted  by  him  has  been  and  is  of  a healthy  character. 
But  there  were  serious  oversights  and  even  fatal  errors  in  his 
principles  ; and  these  came  out  to  view  in  the  systems  which 
claimed  to  proceed  from  him — in  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  the 
sensationalism  of  Condillac,  and  the  scepticism  of  Hume. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  thoughtful 
minds  began  to  see  the  need  of  a reaction  against  the  extreme 
experientialism  which  had  culminated  in  the  Scottish  sceptic, 
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and  there  appeared  two  great  defenders  of  fundamental  truth — 
Reid  in  Scotland  (1764)  reaching  in  his  influence  over  his  own 
country,  over  France,  and  over  the  United  States ; and  Kant  in 
Germany  (1781)  laying  firm  hold  of  his  own  land,  and  then  pass- 
ing over  into  France,  Britain,  and  America,  and  latterly  pene- 
trating into  Scandinavia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Kant’s  in- 
fluence, like  Locke’s,  has  been  on  the  whole  for  good.  He  has 
established  fundamental  mental  and  moral  principles,  which  are 
seen  to  be  fixed  forever.  He  has  taken  us  up  into  a region  of 
grand  ideals,  where  poetry,  led  by  Goethe  and  Schiller,  has 
revelled  ever  since.  But  there  were  mistakes  in  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  as  well  as  in  that  of  Locke.  These  have  come  out  like 
the  dark  shadow  of  an  eclipse  in  the  idealism  of  Fichte,  the 
speculative  web  woven  by  Hegel,  and  in  the  relativity  and  nes- 
cience elaborated  by  Hamilton  and  applied  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
There  is  need  of  a rebellion  against  his  despotic  authority,  or 
rather  a candid  and  careful  examination  of  his  peculiar  tenets, 
with  the  view  of  retaining  what  is  true  and  expelling  what  is 
false.  This  is  the  more  needed,  as  all  the  agnostics  and  the  phy- 
siological psychologists  when  pushed  fall  back  on  Kant.  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy  acknowledges,  “ Of  late  the  Darwinists,  the  great 
apostles  of  positivism,  and  the  deadly  enemies  of  metaphysics, 
have  declared  that  he  alone  of  the  philosophers  is  worthy  of 
study,  and  to  him  alone  was  vouchsafed  a fore-glimpse  of  true 
science.”  I believe  that  we  cannot  meet  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  agnostics  till  we  expel  Kant’s  nescient  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  it  is  as  necessary  in  this  century  to  be  rid  of  the 
Forms  of  Kant  as  it  was  in  the  last  of  the  Ideas  of  Locke,  both 
being  officious  intermeddlers,  coming  between  us  and  things. 

In  a late  number  of  this  Review  (January,  1878)  I ventured  on 
a short  criticism  of  Kant.  The  article  was  meant  to  be  a chal- 
lenge. I am  glad  it  has  called  forth  so  able  a champion  as  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy  (July,  1878).  He  is  a distinguished  member  of 
Dublin  University,  which,  having  for  nearly  a century  and  a half 
followed  Locke,  with  a leaning  towards  its  own  Berkeley,  seems 
of  late  to  have  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  Locke’s  great  rival, 
Immanuel  Kant.  Professor  Mahaffy  has  studied  Kant  pro- 
foundly, and  has  written  valuable  fragmentary  volumes,  which 
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I hope  he  may  complete,  and  thus  give  us  his  full  view  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy.  I feel  that  I have  an  able  opponent,  and 
that  I need  to  brace  myself  for  the  contest. 

In  criticising  the  great  German  metaphysician,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  I wish  to  disparage  him.  I place  him  on  the 
same  high  level  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  ancient  times,  as  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  Locke  and  Leibnitz,  Reid  and  Hamilton,  in  mod- 
ern times.  P'or  the  last  quarter  of  a century  I have  expounded 
his  philosophy,  with  that  of  the  others  referred  to,  in  my  ad- 
vanced classes  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Princeton  Col- 
lege, America.  The  professor  is  so  kind  as  to  apologize  for  me 
by  alleging  that  I have  not  turned  my  mind  very  seriously  to 
the  subject.  He  mentions,  to  the  credit  of  his  college,  that  Dr. 
Toleken,  in  1862,  set  a paper  for  a competition  for  fellowships  in 
Dublin  requiring  a knowledge  of  Kant,  “ which  came  like  thun- 
der out  of  a clear  sky.”  Iam  almost  tempted  to  repeat  the 
vulgar  joke  as  to  Trinity  College  being  behind  the  age,  as  its 
clock  is  a quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  sun  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  ! So  early  as  1852,  on  my  becoming  a teacher  of  phi- 
losophy in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  I set  questions  on  Kant,  and 
ever  since,  in  that  college,  in  the  Queen’s  University,  the  great 
Indian  competition  and  that  of  Ferguson  scholarships,  open  to 
all  the  universities  of  Scotland,  I have  from  year  to  year  put 
queries  implying  that  those  who  answer  them  know  somewhat 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  In  my  work  on  the  Intuitions  of 
the  Mind,  if  he  will  condescend  to  look  into  it,  he  will  find  that 
in  no  fewer  than  forty-eight  places  I have  criticised  favorably  or 
unfavorably  the  system  of  the  German  metaphysician. 

There  is  much  in  Kant  that  I commend.  I like  the  very  end 
aimed  at  in  his  philosophy.  It  is  to  give  us  an  inventory  of  what 
he  calls  the  a priori,  but  I would  rather  designate  as  the  intuitive 
or  fundamental,  principles  of  the  mind.  “ For  this  science  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  inventory  of  all  that  is  given  by  pure  reason 
systematically  arranged  ” (Pref.  to  K.  R.  V.).  These  had  con- 
stantly been  appealed  to,  but  there  had  been  no  careful  inquiry 
into  their  nature  and  the  law  of  their  operation.  Kant  did  great 
service  to  philosophy  in  attempting  a systematic  arrangement 
of  them,  but  unfortunately  he  did  so  in  an  exclusively  Critical, 
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whereas  he  should  have  done  so  in  an  enlarged  Inductive  method. 
He  introduced  clearness  into  metaphysics  by  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  the  former 
simply  evolving  in  the  proposition  what  is  involved  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  when  we  say  “ an  island  is  surrounded  with  water,”  the 
latter  predicating  something  more  as  when  we  say  “ Sicily  is  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.”  He  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
problem  of  the  existence  of  metaphysics  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  are  in  the  mind  synthetic  principles  a 
priori , or  as  I prefer  stating  it,  perceived  by  the  mind  at  once  on 
the  mind  being  directed  to  the  objects,  as  that  “ every  thing 
that  begins  to  be  has  a cause.”  His  classification  in  the  Cate- 
gories of  the  relations  which  the  mind  of  man  can  discover 
is  worthy  of  being  looked  at  by  all  who  are  studying  the  com- 
parative powers  of  the  mind — only  the  relations  are  discovered 
in  the  objects,  and  are  not  imposed  by  the  mind  itself.  He 
has  laid  a deep  and  immovable  foundation  for  ethics  ; and  his 
phrase  the  Categorical  Imperative  is  the  most  expressive  that 
has  ever  been  employed  to  designate  the  office  of  the  conscience. 
We  should  also  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  noble  defence  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  These  are  only  the  chief  of  the  high 
excellencies  I find  in  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

But  I object  to  three  fundamental  positions  of  Kant. 

I.  / object  to  his  method.  It  seems  that  in  the  Leibnitzo- 
Wolffian  school,  in  which  he  was  trained,  he  was  led  to  favor  the 
Dogmatic  method  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz.  But  the  inquir- 
ing spirit  of  the  times  and  his  own  reflection  convinced  him  that 
this  method  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  each  man  or  school  had 
set  out  with  his  or  its  own  dogma,  and  people  were  now  unwill- 
ing to  accept,  on  any  authority,  dogmas  which  had  not  been 
sifted  by  an  accredited  test.  Following  the  manner  of  the 
matter-of-fact  age,  he  then  turned  to  the  “empiricism,”  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  “celebrated  Locke.”  But  he  drew  back  when 
he  saw  what  consequences  were  drawn  from  it  by  Hume.  Dis- 
satisfied with  these  methods,  he  elaborated,  expounded,  and 
illustrated  a method  of  his  own — the  Critical  Method. 

There  may  be  a legitimate  use  of  each  of  these  methods  if 
it  is  kept  within  proper  limits.  All  inquirers  have  to  assume 
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something,  which  may  be  called  a dogma  ; but  they  must  be 
ready  to  show  grounds  for  making  the  assumption.  A narrow 
empiricism  may  miss,  as  certainly  Locke  did,  some  of  the  deep- 
est principles  of  the  mind — may  not  notice  first  or  intuitive  prin- 
ciples. There  is  need  of  a criticism  to  distinguish  things  which 
are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  hasty  assumptions  and  generaliza- 
tions. But  surely  the  true  method  in  all  sciences  which  have  to 
do  with  facts,  as  I hold  that  all  the  mental  sciences  have,  is  the 
inductive,  care  being  taken  to  understand  and  properly  use  it. 

The  agent,  the  instrument,  the  eye,  the  sense  employed  in 
the  induction  of  the  facts,  is  self-consciousness.  By  it  we 
notice  the  operations  of  the  mind,  directly  those  of  our  own 
minds,  and  indirectly  those  of  others  as  exhibited  in  their 
words,  writings,  and  deeds.  What  we  thus  notice  is  singular 
and  concrete,  like  the  facts  perceived  by  the  senses.  But  we 
may  proceed  to  abstract  and  generalize  upon  what  we  observe, 
and  in  this  way  discover  laws  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
laws  of  our  mental  nature.  In  pursuing  the  methods  we  find 
laws  or  principles  which  are  fundamental  and  necessary.  Aris- 
totle called  them  first  truths  ; others  have  called  them  by  other 
names  ; Kant  designates  them  a priori  principles,  and  repre- 
sents them  as  pronouncing  synthetic  judgments  it  priori.  I 
hold  that  they  perceive  objects  and  truths  directly  and  imme- 
diately, and  hence  may  be  called  intuitions.  They  act  prior  to 
our  observation  of  them  ; they  act  whether  we  observe  them  or 
not.  It  is  the  business  of  the  metaphysician  to  look  at  their 
working,  to  determine  their  exact  nature,  their  rule  of  action; 
and  the  authority  which  they  claim.  His  inspection  of  them 
does  not  make  them  operate,  or  determine  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion. He  can  watch  them  because  they  act  and  as  they  act, 
and  his  special  business  is  to  determine  their  laws.  When  he 
has  done  so  he  has  found  a metaphysical,  what  indeed  may  be 
regarded  as  a philosophical,  principle.  A system  or  system- 
atized arrangement  of  such  principles  constitutes  metaphysics 
or  mental  philosophy. 

Kant  was  altogether  right  in  saying  that  the  end  aimed  at 
in  metaphysics  is  to  furnish  an  “ inventory”  or  “ compendium” 
of  a priori  principles.  But  he  proceeded  to  attain  this  end  in  a 
wrong  way — by  the  method  of  Criticism.  Surely  criticism  must 
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proceed  on  acknowledged  rules  or  tests.  On  what  principles 
does  Kant’s  criticism  proceed  ? Kant  answers,  “ Pure  specula- 
tive reason  has  this  peculiarity,  that  in  choosing  the  various  ob- 
jects of  thought  it  is  able  to  define  the  limits  of  its  own  facul- 
ties, and  even  to  give  a complete  enumeration  of  the  possible 
modes  of  proposing  problems  to  itself,  and  thus  to  stretch  out 
the  entire  system  of  metaphysics”  (Preface  to  Second  Edition  ; 
Meiklejohn’s  translation).  But  must  there  not  in  that  case  be 
a prior  criticism  of  reason  to  find  out  whether  it  can  do  this? 
And  must  not  this  criticism  imply  a previous  one  from  higher 
principles  ad  infinitum  ? Certain  it  is  that  from  the  time  of 
Kant  we  have  had  a succession  of  critical  philosophies,  each 
professing  to  go  deeper  down  than  its  predecessors,  or  to  over- 
top them.  Fortunately — I should  rather  say  wisely — Kant 
takes  the  forms  of  common  logic,  which  are  so  well  founded, 
as  his  criticising  principles,  and  has  thus  secured  valuable  truth 
and  much  systematic  consistency  ; only,  these  forms  have 
helped  to  keep  him  from  realities. 

But  Professor  Mahaffy  asks  with  amazement  whether  we 
are  to  accept  without  criticism  the  saws  of  the  common  people, 
or  the  dogmas  of  speculators,  no  one  of  whom  agrees  with  his 
neighbor.  To  this  I reply  chat  it  has  always  been  understood 
that  there  is  criticism  in  the  inductive  method.  Bacon  would 
have  us  begin  induction  with  the  “ necessary  rejections  and 
exclusions.”  Whately  and  logicians  generally  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  “ analysis,”  and  Whewell  enjoins  “ the  decompo- 
sition of  facts.”  But  this  analysis,  or  criticism,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  so,  must  be  applied  to  facts,  in  the  case  of  mental  sci- 
ence as  made  known  by  internal  observation.  It  must  aim  at 
separating  the  complexity  of  facts  as  they  present  themselves, 
and  this  in  order  to  discover  the  law  of  each  of  the  elements, 
and  to  keep  us  from  making  assertions  of  one  of  these  which 
are  true  only  of  another,  and  of  the  whole  what  are  true  only  of 
some  of  the  parts.  Our  aim  in  metaphysics  is  to  discover  what 
truths  are  intuitively  known,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must 
distinguish  them  from  their  concomitants,  in  particular  from  all 
mere  contingent  or  empirical  truths.  All  professed  metaphys- 
ical principles  are  attempted  generalizations  of  our  intuitive 
perceptions  and  judgments.  But  these  generalizations  are  in 
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the  first  instance  apt  to  be  crude,  by  reason  of  mixing  up  other 
things  with  primitive  intuitions.  Even  in  more  advanced  stages 
of  philosophy  metaphysicians  are  apt  to  laydown  imperfect  and 
mutilated  principles  to  support  their  theories.  There  is  there- 
fore need  of  a criticism  to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  but 
which  are  mixed  together  in  experience,  or  are  put  in  one  cate- 
gory by  system  builders.  But  in  our  examination  we  are  not 
to  put  ourselves  above  the  facts.  We  must  be  at  special  pains 
not  to  override  or  mutilate  them,  still  less  to  twist  or  torture 
them.  Our  single  aim  should  be  to  apprehend  and  express 
them  accurately,  and  apply  them  legitimately,  that  is,  only  to 
the  objects  on  which  they  bear.  Kant  speaks  (Preface  to 
Second  Edition)  of  “purifying  the  a priori  principles  by  criti- 
cism whereas  the  proper  office  of  the  metaphysician  is  simply 
to  discover  what  they  are,  and  to  formulate  them  without  addi- 
tion or  diminution. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  our  observation  of  these 
principles  gives  them  their  being,  and  still  less  that  it  gives 
them  their  authority.  Our  notice  of  them  does  not  give  them 
existence.  We  notice  them  because  they  exist.  By  observa- 
tion we  can  discover  that  they  exist,  and  find  the  extent  and 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  authority.  Truth  is  truth,  whether 
we  observe  it  or  not.  Still,  observation  has  its  place,  and  with- 
out a very  careful  induction,  metaphysics  are  sure  to  be  noth- 
ing else  than  a system  of  arbitrary  dogmas.  The  induction 
does  not  give  them  their  title.  They  have  their  authority  in 
themselves,  but  observation  makes  their  title  known  to  us. 
Kant  is  constantly  asserting  that  metaphysics  are  independent 
of  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  that  they  must  not  call  in  ex- 
perience. They  are  independent  of  experience  as  that  mountain 
is  independent  of  my  eye.  Still  it  is  only  by  my  eye  that  I can 
see  the  mountain. 

A metaphysical  philosophy  can  be  constructed  only  by  the 
induction  of  the  operations  of  our  intuitions.  We  can  give  the 
marks  and  tests  of  our  intuitions.  Their  primary  and  essential 
character  is  not  necessity,  as  Leibnitz  held  ; nor  necessity 
and  universality,  as  Kant  maintained  ; but  self-evidence  : they 
look  immediately  on  things,  and  contain  their  evidence  within 
themselves.  Being  so,  they  become  necessary,  that  is,  have  a 
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necessity  of  conviction,  which  is  the  secondary  test,  and  uni- 
versal, that  is,  entertained  by  all  men,  which  is  their  tertiary 
corroboration.  Professor  Mahaffy  thinks  that  in  holding  these 
principles  I am  in  company  with  Mill  and  Bain  : “ Surely  Dr. 
McCosh  is  not  going  to  prove  another  Bain  to  mental  philoso- 
phy.” I am  sure  that  I can  meet  Mr.  Bain  far  more  effectively 
on  my  principles  than  Mahaffy  can  on  the  nescient  principles  of 
Kant,  which  Bain  and  his  whole  school  are  most  willing  to  adopt. 

After,  but  not  till  after,  having  discovered  and  co-ordinated 
intuitive  principles,  we  may  then,  if  we  are  determined,  inquire 
whether  they  are  to  be  trusted.  Such  an  investigation  cannot, 
I fear,  be  very  fruit-bearing  ; the  result  must  be  mainly  nega- 
tive. It  is  an  attempt  to  dig  beneath  the  ground  on  which  the 
building  rests,  to  fly  above  the  air.  Still  by  such  a process  we 
may  be  able  to  show  that  our  intuitions  confirm  each  other,  and 
thus  yield  not  a primary,  but  a secondary  or  reflected,  evidence 
of  their  trustworthiness.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  they  do 
not  contradict  each  other  ; that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to 
countenance  the  alleged  antinomies  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Hamilton, 
or  Spencer,  all  of  which  are  contradictions,  not  in  things  or  our 
intuitive  convictions,  but  simply  in  the  mutilated  propositions 
drawn  out  by  these  men.  But  in  the  first  and  last  resort  we 
are  to  rest  on  the  circumstance  that  these  first  principles  are  of 
the  nature  of  intuitions  looking  directly  on  things. 

II.  I object  to  Kant's  Phenomenal  theory  of  knowledge. 
Hume  opens  his  ‘‘Treatise  of  Human  Nature:”  ‘‘All  the 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves  into  two 
distinct  kinds,  which  I call  impressions  and  ideas.”  The  differ- 
ence between  these  consists  in  the  greater  liveliness  of  the  im- 
pressions. Under  impressions  he  includes  such  heterogeneous 
mental  states  as  sensations,  perceptions,  emotions,  and  I should 
suppose  resolutions.  Under  ideas  he  has  memory,  imagination 
(often  as  lively  as  sensation),  judgment,  reasoning,  moral  convic- 
tions, all  massed  together.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Kant 
ever  read  the  “ Treatise  of  Human  Nature,”  in  which  Hume’s 
whole  theory  is  developed  ; and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  never 
studied  it  carefully.  He  seems  to  have  got  his  views  of.  Hume’s 
doctrine  from  his  Essays,  into  which  for  popular  effect  he  broke 
up  his  elaborate  work,  and  he  sought  more  particularly  to 
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meet  Hume’s  doctrine  of  causation.  Now,  Kant’s  aim  was  to 
meet  the  great  sceptic.  In  doing  so  he  wished  to  make  as  few 
assumptions  as  possible.  Let  us  assume  what  no  one  can 
deny.  Hume  had  said,  “As  long  as  we  confine  our  specula- 
tions to  the  appearances  of  objects  to  our  senses,  without  enter- 
ing into  disquisitions  concerning  their  real  nature  and  opera- 
tions, we  are  safe  from  all  difficulties.”  At  this  point  Kant 
starts  : Let  us  assume  the  existence  of  an  appearance — Hume’s 
very  word. 

Now,  Kant,  as  it  appears  to  me,  should  have  met  Hume’s 
very  first  positions.  The  mind  does  not  begin  with  impressions. 
The  word  is  vague,  and  in  every  way  objectionable.  It  signifies 
a mark  made  by  a harder  body,  say  a seal,  upon  a softer  body, 
say  wax.  Taken  literally,  it  implies  two  bodies — one  impress- 
ing, the  other  impressed  ; applied  metaphorically,  it  indicates  a 
body  to  impress  and  a mind  impressed.  As  applied  to  our  per- 
ceptions by  consciousness,  say  of  self  as  thinking,  and  our 
purely  mental  acts,  as  our  idea  of  moral  good,  it  has  and  can 
have  no  meaning  ; for  there  is  nothing  external  impressing,  and 
the  operation  has  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  an  impres- 
sion. Kant  should  have  met  these  primary  positions.  But  he 
concedes  them.  In  doing  so  he  has  broken  down  his  walls  of 
defence,  and  admitted  the  horse  fashioned  by  the  deceit  of  tha 
enemy,  and  is  never  able  to  expel  him  or  counteract  the  evil 
which  he  works. 

An  impression,  if  it  means  any  thing,  implies  a thing  im- 
pressed. An  appearance,  if  we  understand  it,  means  a thing 
appearing,  and  it  seems  to  imply  a being  to  whom  it  appears. 
An  impression  without  a thing  impressed  is  an  abstraction 
from  the  thing  impressed.  An  appearance  is  an  abstraction 
from  a thing  appearing.  As  all  abstractions  imply  a concrete 
thing  from  which  they  are  taken,  so  all  appearances  imply  a 
thing  known  as  appearing. 

It  has  been  commonly  allowed,  since  the  days  of  Locke, 
that  man’s  two  original  inlets  of  knowledge  are  sensation 
or  sense-perception,  and  reflection  or  self-consciousness.  Kant 
speaks  everywhere  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  sense.  Now,  I 
hold  that  by  both  of  these  we  know  things.  By  sense-percep- 
tion we  know  our  bodies  and  bodies  beyond  them  ; and  Kant 
58 
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says  correctly,  “ Extension  and  impenetrability  together  consti- 
tute our  conception  of  matter”  (K.  R.  V.,  Translation,  p.  379). 
There  may  be  disputes  difficult  to  settle — as  what  are  our  origi- 
nal and  what  our  acquired  sense-perceptions,  whether  of  our 
bodily  frame  or  of  it  with  objects  affecting  it  ; but  our  acquired 
imply  original  perceptions,  and  both  in  the  first  instance  or  in 
the  last  resort  contemplate  objects  as  extended,  and  exercising 
some  sort  of  energy.  It  is,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatically 
true  that  self-consciousness  reveals  not  mere  appearance,  but 
self  as  a thing,  say  as  thinking  or  feeling. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  proof  of  this?  To  this  I 
answer,  first,  as  an  argnmentum  ad  hominem , that  we  have  the 
same  proof  of  it  as  we  have  of  the  impression,  of  the  presenta- 
tion, of  the  phenomenon.  Whatever  those  who  hold  these 
slippery  theories  appeal  to,  I also  appeal  to  ; and  I am  sure 
that  the  tribunal  must  decide  in  my  behalf.  I have  the  same 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a thing  impressed  as  I have  of  the 
impression,  of  the  thing  appearing  as  I have  of  the  appear- 
ance. But  secondly,  and  positively,  the  position  I hold  can 
stand  the  tests  of  intuition.  It  is  self-evident  ; we  perceive 
the  very  things,  say  the  nostrils  as  affected,  or  self  as  reason- 
ing. We  do  not  need  mediate  proof  ; we  have  immediate.  It 
is  also  necessary  : I cannot  be  made  to  believe  otherwise  that  I 
do  not  exist,  or  that  there  is  no  body  resisting  my  energy.  It 
is,  farther,  universal,  as  admitting  no  exceptions,  and  as  being 
held  by  all  men,  young  and  old,  savage  and  civilized.  It  can 
thus  stand  the  tests  used  by  Kant,  which  are  the  two  last. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  account  given  by  Kant.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  we  know  mere  appearance  ; and  his  definition  is, 
“ the  undetermined  object  of  an  empirical  intuition  is  called 
an  appearance  or  phenomenon.”  Speaking  of  the  rainbow, 
” not  only  are  the  rain-drops  mere  phenomena,  but  even  their 
circular  form,  nay,  the  space  itself  through  which  they  fall,  is 
nothing  in  itself,  but  both  are  mere  modifications  or  funda- 
mental dispositions  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  while  the  tran- 
scendental object  remains  for  us  utterly  unknown”  (Translation, 
p.  38).  This  is  his  account  not  merely  of  material  objects,  but  of 
space,  time,  and  self.  ” Time  and  space,  with  all  phenomena 
therein,  are  not  in  themselves  things.  They  are  nothing  but 
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representations,  and  cannot  exist  out  of  and  apart  from  the 
mind.  Nay,  the  sensuous  internal  intuition  of  the  mind  (as 
the  object  of  consciousness),  the  determination  of  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  successive  states  in  time,  is  not  the  real  proper 
self  as  it  exists  in  itself,  nor  the  transcendental  subject,  but 
only  a phenomenon  which  is  presented  to  the  sensibility  of  this 
to  us  unknown  thing”  Translation,  p.  307). 

Professor  Mahaffy  calls  on  me  to  define  what  I mean  by 
thing.  I answer  that  it  is  one  of  those  simple  objects  which 
according  to  all  logicians  cannot  be  logically  defined  ; not  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  it,  but  because  we  know  it  at  once,  and 
cannot  find  anything  simpler  or  clearer  by  which  to  explain 
it.  All  that  we  can  do  positively  is  to  say  that  it  is  what  we 
know  it  to  be  ; or  to  express  it  in  synonymous  phrases,  and 
call  it  a being  or  an  existence.  But  we  may,  as  logicians  allow 
in  such  cases,  lay  down  some  negative  propositions  to  face  mis- 
apprehensions, and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  things  with 
which  it  may  be  confounded.  1.  It  is  not  an  abstract  or  gen- 
eral knowledge,  say  of  to  ov  or  essence  or  being  ; or  of  a qual- 
ity, say  form  or  thought  ; or  of  a maxim,  say  that  a property 
implies  a substance.  Our  primary  knowledge  is  in  no  sense  a 
science  which  is  knowledge  systematized.  But  the  knowledge 
thus  arranged  is  real  knowledge,  and  because  it  is  so  science 
is  to  be  regarded  as  dealing  with  realities,  and  gives  no  sanc- 
tion to  agnostics  or  nihilism.  2.  This  thing  is  not  a mere 
appearance.  What  appears  may  be  known  very  vaguely — it 
may  be  a cloud,  a shadow,  or  image  of  a tree  in  a river.  Still 
it  is  a reality — that  is,  a real  thing  ; it  consists  of  drops  of 
moisture,  of  a surface  deprived  of  light,  or  of  a reflection.  3. 
Man’s  primary  perception  is  not  of  a relation  between  objects, 
but  of  objects  themselves.  When  I see  a round  body  I see  it 
as  a round  body.  I may  also  be  conscious  of  myself  as  per- 
ceiving it.  Having  these  two  objects,  I may  discover  a rela- 
tion between  them,  and  find  that  the  round  body  affects  me. 
But  I first  know  the  round  body  and  the  self,  and  as  existing 
independent  of  each  other.  The  round  body  may  be  seen  by 
others  as  well  as  me,  and  the  self  may  next  instant  be  contem- 
plating a square  body.  Holding  by  these  positions  we  are 
delivered  from  both  the  phenomenal  and  relative  theories  of 
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knowledge  of  body  and  mind,  and  find  that  we  have  real  things, 
between  which  we  may  discover  relations  which  are  also  real. 
A relation  without  things  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
like  a bridge  with  nothing  to  lean  on  at  either  end. 

The  thing  which  I thus  posit  is,  I admit,  not  the  same  as 
that  of  which  Kant  speaks.  We  are  told  that  Kant  had  two 
kinds  of  sensible  knowledge — things  as  phenomena,  and  things 
per  se.  I have  been  asserting  that  we  know  more  than  phe- 
nomena. I allow  that  what  I assume  is  not  the  thing  in  itself 
— the  Ding  an  sick,  as  Kant  expresses  it ; the  thing  per  se,  as 
Mahaffy  translates  it.  I confess  that  I do  not  understand  what 
is  meant  to  be  denoted  by  this  phrase,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  a misleading  character,  as  seeming  to  have  a profound 
meaning  when  it  has  no  meaning  at  all.  If  I have  the  thing  I 
do  not  care  about  having  the  in  itself,  as  an  addition — if,  in- 
deed, it  be  an  addition.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I know  the 
thing,  the  very  thing,  and  I may  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
thing  ; and  this  I may  be  able  to  do,  but  only  by  making  addi- 
tions in  the  same  way  as  I have  acquired  my  primary  knowl- 
edge. As  to  the  thing  in  itself,  it  always  reminds  me  of  the 
whale  that  swallowed  itself. 

I do  believe  that  Kant,  like  Locke,  wished  to  be  a realist, 
but  both  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a footing  on  terra  firma  ; 
Locke  by  making  the  mind  perceive  only  ideas,  and  Kant  be- 
cause he  made  it  perceive  phenomena,  which  are  only  a more 
fugitive  form  of  ideas.  He  opposes  idealism,  and  maintains 
that  the  internal  implies  the  existence  of  the  external — a very 
doubtful  argument,  as  it  appears  to  me,  unless  we  give  the 
internal  the  power  of  knowing  the  external.  He  is  quite  sure 
that  there  is  a thing,  a Ding  an  sich.  But  then  he  admits  that 
we  can  never  reach  it,  can  never  catch  it.  The  thing  does  exist, 
but  then  it  is  a thing  unknown  and  unknowable,  and  we  land 
ourselves  in  contradiction  if  we  suppose  that  we  know  it.  Kant 
is  thus  the  true  founder  and  Hamilton  the  supporter  (both 
without  meaning  it),  and  Spencer  the  builder  of  the  doctrine  of 
nescience  or  agnostics,  underlying  so  much  of  the  philosophic 
and  physical  speculation  of  the  present  day. 

We  can  avoid  these  consequences  only  by  making  the  mind 
begin  with  a reality.  If  we  do  not  begin  with  it  we  cannot 
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end  with  it.  If  we  do  not  assume  it  we  cannot  infer  it.  “ How 
can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?”  and  if  there  be  not 
knowledge  and  fact  in  the  premiss  assumed,  we  cannot,  as 
Kant  knew  well,  have  it  in  the  conclusion  without  a gross 
paralogism. 

I am  now  in  a position  to  expose,  I do  not  say  the  perver- 
sion, but  the  extraordinary  misunderstanding,  of  my  views  in 
Professor  Mahaffy’s  article  (233-4).  Has  he,  like  some  other 
Kantians,  had  his  head  so  dizzied  by  the  windings  of  the  laby- 
rinth through  which  he  has  been  led  that  he  is  not  capable  of 
steadily  looking  at  the  opinions  of  those  who  take  a different 
view  of  knowledge  ? He  represents  me  as  “ offended  at  Kant’s 
rejection  of  any  pretended  knowledge  of  the  Ding  an  sich,” 
whereas  I have  been  seeking  to  drive  away  the  an  sich  as  a 
phantom.  He  says  of  me  that  I think  “ human  knowledge 
not  to  be  confined  to  phenomenal  objects,”  whereas  I hold 
that  we  know  objects  as  appearing.  I am  bound,  he  argues, 
“ to  follow  and  discover  the  absolute  nature  of  things  apart 
from  their  manifestation  and  our  faculties,”  whereas  I carefully 
avoid  the  word  absolute,  applying  it  only  to  God  ; and  I hold 
that  our  faculties  are  organized  so  as  to  know  things,  but  only 
in  part.  He  says  my  theory  looks  like  Hegelianism,  whereas  I 
seek  to  undermine  Hegelianism  by  undermining  Kantism  ; and 
I arrive  at  a genuine,  while  Hegel  caught  only  an  ideal,  reality. 
Then  my  doctrine  “ is  more  like  old  Reid’s  than  any  thing 
else.”  My  remark  here  is  that  Reid  is  not  much  older  than 
Kant ; and  I do  not  reckon  it  a valid  objection  that  my  doctrine 
is  the  same  with  Reid’s.  I verily  believe  that  Reid  meant  to 
express  the  same  doctrine  as  I have  done,  but  that  he  did  not 
do  so  ; and  that  we  are  now  able  to  formulate  our  statement 
more  accurately  because  Kant  has  compelled  us  to  do  so.  Ham- 
ilton, I may  add,  was  kept  from  giving  the  exact  expression 
because  he  was  turned  aside  by  Kant  to  a doctrine  of  relative 
knowledge.  Then  he  charges  me  with  maintaining  that  “ our 
knowledge  consists  in  comparing  and  classifying  our  impres- 
sions ; whereas  I hold  that  we  compare  and  classify  not  impres- 
sions, but  things,  and  that  we  may  compare  and  classify  our  in- 
tuitions and  thus  attain  philosophic  truth.  He  alleges  that  I 
have  come  back,  at  the  point  referred  to,  to  Kantism,  and  ad- 
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mitted  that  we  know  nothing  but  appearance,  while  I have  cast 
away  the  safeguard  of  our  science,  and  have  sunk  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Mill  and  Bain,  and  made  all  our  knowledge  empirical, 
and  made  up  of  the  generalizations  from  experience.  Now,  I 
hold  the  very  opposite  of  all  this,  and  maintain  resolutely  that 
we  know  things,  that  we  know  them  immediately,  that  we  have 
intuitive  knowledge,  and  that  this  knowledge  is  not  empirical, 
but  native,  primitive,  and  necessary.  Finally,  he  charges  me. 
with  holding  that  “ mathematical  truths  are  inductions,”  and 
that  “it  is  repeated  observations  which  have  taught  us  that 
two  right  lines  cannot  inclose  a space.”  In  opposition  to  all 
this,  I have  taught  that  we  see  at  once,  on  the  bare  contempla- 
tion of  right  lines,  that  they  cannot  inclose  a space,  and  that 
mathematical  axioms  are  generalizations  not  of  outward  facts, 
but  of  our  intuitive  perceptions.  Having  thus  put  the  two 
views,  the  Kantian  and  my  own,  in  juxtaposition,  I must  allow 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  to  decide  which  is  in  most 
accordance  with  consciousness. 

III.  I object  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  mind  imposing  Forms 
on  things  appearhig.  This  error  connects  itself  with  the  pre- 
vious ones.  Man  is  supposed  to  perceive  not  things,  but 
appearances,  and  he  calls  in  forms  to  give  unity  to  scattered 
appearances.  These  forms  are  void  in  themselves,  they  need 
a content,  and  they  are  applicable  to  objects  of  possible  expe- 
rience, but  to  nothing  else.  The  language  is  meant  to  express 
a truth,  but  it  fails  to  do  so.  Would  it  be  correct  to  repre- 
sent the  law  of  gravitation,  as  a form,  void  in  itself,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  matter  and  its  molecules?  The  correct 
statement  is  that  gravitation  is  a property  of  matter.  In  like 
manner,  the  original  endowments  of  mind  are  powers  in  the 
mind  itself,  enabling  us  to  know  things.  Kant  maintains  that 
it  must  either  be  the  external  that  determines  the  internal,  or 
the  internal  that  determines  the  external.  The  experiential- 
ist  makes  the  external  determine  the  internal,  makes  the  mind 
simply  reflect  what  passes  before  it.  Kant  maintains  in  oppo- 
sition that  the  internal  determines  the  external,  and  he  would 
thus  raise  a breakwater  in  the  mind  itself  against  materialism 
and  scepticism.  But  surely  the  natural  and  rational  supposition 
is  that  the  internal  perceives  the  external,  and  it  should  be  added 
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the  internal  also.  The  primitive  intellectual  exercises  of  the 
mind  are  perceptions  looking  at  things.  By  sense-perception  we 
perceive  external  objects  in  our  body  or  beyond  it  as  they  are 
presented  to  us,  and  we  know  them  as  extended  and  resisting  our 
energy.  By  self-consciousness  we  know  self  as  thinking,  imagin- 
ing, hating,  or  loving.  These  exercises  are  all  singular,  but  we 
can  generalize  them  and  thus  discover  the  laws  of  our  percep- 
tions— be  it  observed,  perceptions  of  things,  and  not  impres- 
sions or  appearances — and  these  form  an  important  department 
of  metaphysic,  which  becomes  a positive  department  of  true 
science,  and  not  a mere  police,  as  Kant  would  make  it,  to  pre- 
serve us  from  error.  We  have  here  in  the  mind  principles 
which,  looking  to  things,  give  us  fundamental  truths. 

But  Kant  gives  to  these  principles  not  a mere  perceptive, 
but  a formative  power.  Our  intuitions  are  not  perceptions, 
looking  at  things  and  the  relations  of  things,  but  moulds  im- 
posing on  objects  what  is  not  in  the  objects.  Our  primary 
knowledge  thus  consists  of  two  elements,  one  a posteriori  from 
experience,  the  other  a priori  from  the  stores  of  the  mind.  I 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  exactly  what  is  the  a poste- 
riori matter  furnished  by  the  senses.  In  the  Introduction  lie 
seems  to  tell  us  what  belongs  to  sensuous  experience — “ color, 
hardness  or  softness,  weight,  impenetrability  and  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Transcendental  ^Esthetic  he  gives  us  as  belonging  to 
sensation,  “ impenetrability,  hardness,  color,  etc.”  It  is  rather 
strange  to  find  impenetrability  here,  as  it  implies  both  force 
and  extension,  which  I suppose  he  ascribed  to  the  forms  of 
the  mind.  It  shows  what  difficulty  he  is  in  when  he  would 
thus  refer  some  elements  to  sensation  or  experience,  and  other 
elements  to  the  forms  in  the  mind.  We  free  ourselves  from  all 
these  when  we  simply  assume  that  in  sense-perception  we  know 
things  as  having  extension  and  impenetrability.  But  Kant, 
while  he  allows  that  we  get  so  much  from  sensation  and  experi- 
ence, derives  other  things  from  the  mind  itself,  and  these  are 
imposed  on  objects.  When  I look  on  a rose  I have  merely 
scattered  phenomena,  such  as  colors,  odors,  shapes,  and  the 
mind  combines  them  in  space  by  its  own  forms.  I have  in  the 
mind  scattered  impressions  and  ideas,  and  the  formative  intui- 
tion connects  them  in  time.  We  have  now.  knowledge,  and 
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knowledge  of  objects,  but  the  main  element  is  contributed  by 
the  mind  ; and  it  is  this  element  which  like  a rock  beats  back 
the  waves  of  scepticism.  But  it  has  in  fact  allowed  the 
entrance  of  a more  subtle  scepticism  than  that  of  Hume.  In 
all  cases  the  subjective  element  joins  on  to  the  objective  and 
adds  to  it,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  is  the  object  as  a thing  as 
distinguished  from  the  subject.  For  if  the  formative  mind 
may  add  one  thing,  why  not  ten  or  twenty,  till  we  know  not 
what  we  have  ? We  may  now  look  at  the  various  kinds  of  h 
priori  elements  specified  by  Kant  : (i)  Our  sense  intuitions 
contribute  space  and  time  to  the  phenomena.  (2)  Our  under- 
standing imposes  certain  categories  on  our  intuitions.  (3)  Our 
reason  supplies  ideas  which  unite  the  judgments. 

The  JEsthetic. — Kant  says,  “Our  nature  is  so  constituted 
that  intuition  with  us  never  can  be  other  than  sensuous.’’  The 
word  “ sensuous’’  is  apt  to  leave  a bad  impression,  and  has  in 
fact  left  such  an  impression,  as  it  seems  to  represent  all  intui- 
tion as  being  of  the  external  senses.  But  he  evidently  means 
to  include  in  the  phrase  our  internal  sense  or  self-conscious- 
ness. Both  these  senses  perceive  only  phenomena.  Even  self- 
consciousness  gives  us  nothing  more.  “The  subject  intuites 
itself,  not  as  it  would  represent  itself  immediately  and  sponta- 
neously, but  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  in- 
ternally affected,  consequently  as  it  appears,  and  not  as  it  is’’ 
(K.  R.  V. , Translation,  p.  41).  I may  give  another  passage  or  two 
as  translated  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  (Critical  Phil,  for  English  Read- 
ers) : “The  internal  sense  by  which  the  mind  intuites  its  own 
internal  states  gives  us  no  intuition  of  the  soul  as  an  object.’’ 
“ Our  self-consciousness  does  not  present  to  us  the  ego  any 
more  distinctly  than  our  external  intuition  does  to  us  foreign 
bodies  ; we  know  both  only  as  phenomena.’’  He  does  not 

seem  to  ascribe  much  to  this  internal  intuition.  “ The  notion 
of  personality  though  h priori  is  not  an  intuition  at  all,”  but 
“ a logical  supposition  of  thought.’’  At  this  point,  that  is, 
at  his  account  of  our  internal  intuition,  our  higher  British  and 
American  metaphysicians  are  most  inclined  to  leave  him. 

The  forms  of  sense  are,  space  of  the  external  and  time  of 
the  internal.  I may  remark  in  passing,  that  I do  not  see  why 
time  should  be  confined  to  the  internal  sense,  as  external 
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events  as  well  as  internal  experiences  are  all  in  time — indeed 
in  some  places  Kant  speaks  of  time  as  a form  of  both  senses. 
But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  both  space  and 
time  are  given  to  phenomena  by  the  mind.  But  is  this  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  consciousness  or  spontaneous  beliefs?  In- 
tuitively and  necessarily  all  men  look  on  these  as  objective,  and 
existing  independent  of  our  contemplation  of  them.  If  it  is 
asked  what  they  are,  we  can  answer  negatively  that  they  are  not 
substances  or  relations,  but  that  they  are  what  we  intuitively 
perceive  them  to  be.  We  may  put  a hundred  questions  about 
them  which  we  cannot  answer  ; but  our  ignorance  on  these 
subjects  should  not  keep  us  from  holding  by  their  objective 
reality.1 

Professor  Mahaffy  maintains  that  Kant  holds  the  reality  of 
space  and  time.  There  is  truth  in  this  statement.  He  believed 
space  and  time  to  be  as  real  as  the  things  perceived  in  them. 
But  the  reality  of  all  three  was  of  a most  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter. He  did  not  allow  that  the  mind  intuites  or  envisages 
real  objects.  That  fatal  seed  has  sent  a stem  upward,  idealism, 
which  has  risen  into  emptiness,  and  a root  downward,  which  has 

1 The  Kantians  labor  to  show  that  they  can  explain  by  their  forms  the  certainty 
and  the  necessity  of  mathematical  truths,  which  are  just  the  evolution  of  what  the 
mind  imposes  on  appearances.  “ Kant  found  that  he  could  not  trace  out  and 
learn  the  properties  of  an  isosceles  triangle  from  what  he  saw  in  it,  or  from 
mere  thinking  about  it,  but  rather  from  what  he  had  added  to  the  figure  in  his 
own  mind  ci priori , and  had  them  represented  by  a construction.  He  also  found 
that  all  the  safe  a priori  knowledge  he  could  obtain  about  it  was  merely  the 
necessary  consequence  of  what  he  had  introduced  into  it  according  to  his  own 
concepts.” — Crit.  Phil,  for  English  Readers,  p.  12.  But  surely  this  leaves  it 
utterly  uncertain  whether  what  we  thus  bring  out  of  our  minds  can  be  asserted 
of  veritable  things ; whether,  so  far  as  things  are  concerned,  we  can  say  that  the 
angles  of  a triangle  must  be  equal  to  two  right  angles  ; or  whether  parallel  lines 
cannot  meet.  We  have  a much  simpler  and  more  rational  way  of  accounting  for 
the  apodictic  certainty  of  mathematics.  We  perceive  lines  and  surfaces  as 
realities  ; we  agree  to  look  solely  to  the  length  of  lines  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  surfaces  ; and  as  we  do  so  we  discover  that  they  have  certain  proper- 
ties involved  in  their  very  nature,  and  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  arc 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  that  parallel  lines  cannot  meet.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  ellipse,  as  demonstrated  by  Apollonius,  were  ready  to  be  applied 
to  the  planetary  orbits  when  Kepler  showed  that  they  moved  in  elliptic  orbits. 
As  to  the  difficulty  that  if  space  and  time  be  real  there  must  be  two  infinities, 
see  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  p.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  3,  and  for  mathematics  p.  iii.  b.  ii.  c.  3. 
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landed  in  nihilism.  Kant  labored  in  vain  to  save  his  philoso- 
phy from  both  these  consequences,  especially  from  the  former, 
in  his  Second  Preface,  but  utterly  failed.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  dissatisfied,  as  well  they  might,  with  his  negations,  were 
bent  on  having  higher  realities,  and  raised  beautifully  formed 
and  gilded  clouds.  The  positivists,  and  all  who  have  ramified 
from  Comte,  all  fall  back  on  the  nescience  of  Kant. 

The  Analytic. — Kant  was  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphys- 
ics at  Konigsberg.  He  uses  logic  to  give  him  metaphysics. 
He  has  now  by  the  understanding  (der  Verstand)  to  combine 
the  results  got  by  sense,  and  get  judgments  and  propositions. 
He  adopts  the  classification  of  propositions  common  in  his  day. 
Judgments  may  be  pronounced  in 

QUANTITY,  QUALITY,  RELATION,  MODALITY. 

I do  not  mean  to  criticise  this  division,  which  is  not  the 
received  one  in  the  present  day.  The  notions  are  combined  by 
what  he  calls  categories,  being,  as  all  his  critics  have  remarked, 
different  in  their  end  from  the  categories  of  Aristotle.  Each 
of  the  four  divisions  has  three  subdivisions,  making  in  all 
twelve,  with  which  every  reader  of  Kant  is  familiar.  I am  not 
to  examine  them  individually.  I am  simply  to  look  at  the 
functions  allotted  to  them. 

Equally  with  space  and  time  they  are  Forms.  They  have 
their  seat  and  power  in  the  mind.  The  forms  of  sense  were  im- 
posed by  the  mind  on  appearances.  The  forms  of  the  under- 
standing— that  is,  the  categories — are  imposed  on,  and  give  the 
intuitions  of  sense  their  unity.  The  question  with  me,  What  is 
the  reality  implied  in  the  judgments  of  the  understanding?  Al- 
ready the  reality  has  very  much  disappeared.  In  the  intuitions 
of  the  senses  there  had  been  so  much  of  a reality  as  is  implied 
in  the  appearances  which,  however,  have  always  a priori  forms 
imposed  on' them.  Now,  the  judgment  is  pronounced  on  this 
complex  of  appearance  and  intuition,  and  the  reality  has  all 
but  vanished.  The  categories  are  “ nothing  but  mere  forms  of 
thought,  which  contain  only  the  logical  faculty  of  uniting  h 
priori  in  consciousness  the  manifold  given  in  intuition.  Apart 
from  the  only  intuition  possible  for  us,  they  have  still  less 
meaning  than  the  pure  sensuous  forms  space  and  time  ; for 
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through  them  an  object  is  at  least  given,  while  a mode  of  con- 
nection of  the  manifold,  when  the  intuition  which  alone  gives 
the  manifold  is  wanting,  has  no  meaning  at  all.” 

This  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  natural  or  the  true 
account.  I hold  that  the  mind,  first  by  its  cognitive  power  of 
sense,  external  and  internal,  knows  things,  and  then  by  the 
understanding  or  comparative  powers  discovers  various  kinds 
of  relations  between  things.  Of  course,  if  the  things  be 
imaginary  the  relations  may  also  be  imaginary.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  Venus  was  more  beautiful  than  Minerva,  and  both  the 
terms  and  the  propositions  are  unreal.  But  when  the  intuitions 
are  of  realities,  when  I am  speaking  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  declare  Demosthenes  to  be  a greater  orator  than  Cicero, 
there  is  a reality  both  in  the  terms  and  the  propositions. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  an  error  into  which  the 
whole  school  of  Kant  has  fallen.  They  deny  that  the  under- 
standing has  any  power  of  intuition : der  Verstand  cannot 
intuite.  I maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has,  the  statement 
being  properly  explained  and  understood.  The  comparative 
powers  presuppose  a previous  knowledge  of  things  by  the 
senses  and  consciousness,  and  they  give  us  no  new  things.  But 
having  such  a knowledge,  the  mind,  by  barely  looking  at  the 
things  apprehended,  may  discover  a relation  between  them,  and 
this  intuitively  by  bare  inspection,  without  any  derivative,  me- 
diate, or  discursive  process.  Thus  understood,  we  may  have 
intuitive  or  primitive  judgments  as  well  as  perceptions.  These 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  original  furniture  of  the 
mind,  and  should  be  included  in  our  inventory. 

Taking  the  category  of  cause  and  effect  as  an  example,  let 
me  exhibit  the  difference  between  the  view  elaborated  by  Kant 
and  that  which  I take.  We  affirm  that  the  cause  of  that  rick 
of  hay  taking  fire  was  a lucifer-match  applied  to  it.  What 
have  we  here  ? According  to  Kant,  a rick  or  an  appearance, 
partly  h posteriori  with  a certain  color,  and  partly  a priori  with 
a form  given  it.  We  have  also  a lucifer-match  with  a like 
double  character,  a priori  and  a posteriori.  We  unite  the  two 
by  means  of  an  a priori  category,  that  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
declare  the  lucifer-match  to  be  the  cause  of  the  conflagration. 
Is  this  the  real  mental  process  ? Let  me  give  in  contrast  what 
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I believe  to  be  the  true  account.  We  have  first  the  rick  as  a 
reality,  and  then  the  match  as  a reality,  both  known  by  the 
senses  and  information  we  have  had  about  them.  On  looking 
at  the  rick  and  discovering  a change,  we  intuitively  look  for  a 
cause,  and  on  considering  the  properties  of  the  lucifer-match, 
we  decide  that  it  is  fit  to  be  the  cause.  We  have  thus  reali- 
ties throughout,  both  in  the  original  objects  and  the  relations 
between  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  I have  in  view,  which  is 
simply  to  criticise  Kant  as  he  is  commonly,  and  I believe 
correctly  understood,  to  enter  upon  a discussion  as  to  disputed 
points.  In  treating  of  the  categories,  he  brings  in  an  a priori 
“ I think”  as  running  through  all  our  judgments  and  impart- 
ing a unity  to  them.  There  is  truth  here,  but  it  is  not  correctly 
unfolded.  The  correct  expression  is  : By  self-consciousness  we 
know  self  in  its  present  state — say  as  thinking,  and  this  knowl- 
edge of  self  goes  with  all  our  states,  and  among  others  our  acts 
of  judgment.  I am  still  less  called  on  to  enter  upon  his  a 
priori  use  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  schematismus.  Both 
are  meant  to  bridge  over  gaps  in  his  system.  It  is  true  that 
if  an  object  be  absent  and  we  have  to  think  of  it,  we  must 
have  what  Aristotle  calls  a phantasm  of  it.  Kant  calls  in  an 
a priori  imagination  to  represent  to  the  judgment  the  manifold 
of  the  senses  in  unity.  I regard  it  as  the  proper  function  of 
the  phantasy  to  represent  absent  objects  to  the  understanding 
that  it  may  judge  of  them.  The  function  of  the  schematism  is 
to  show  how  the  categories  which  are  h priori  forms  are  appli- 
cable to  the  empirical  intuitions  of  sense.  I do  not  need  such 
an  intermediary,  as  I hold  that  the  mind  can  at  once  know 
things  and  the  relations  of  things. 

Dialectic. — Kant  is  nothing  if  not  logical.  He  has  now  with 
logicians  to  rise  from  judgment  to  reasoning,  from  der  Ver- 
stand  to  die  Vernunft,  which  gives  a unity  to  the  judgments. 
This  is  done  also  by  mental  forms,  which  he  calls  ideas.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  what  almost  all  his  critics  have  noticed — his 
confounding  the  reason  and  reasoning,  the  first  of  which  sees 
certain  truths  immediately,  whereas  the  other  needs  a process. 
Reasoning  takes  three  forms,  which  give  us  three  ideas  : “ All 
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human  cognition  begins  with  intuitions,  proceeds  from  thence 
to  conceptions,  and  ends  with  ideas.” 

Reasoning. — Categorical,  Conditional,  Disjunctive, 

Ideas. — Substance,  Interdependence  of  Phenomena,  God. 

I enter  not  on  the  inquiry  whether  there  are  three  kinds  of 
reasoning,  or  whether  reasoning  is  not  always  one  and  the 
same.  But  I must  state  that  I nave  a difficulty  in  appre- 
hending how  the  ideas  as  forms  give  the  reasoning,  or  how 
the  ideas  result  from  reasoning,  how  God  results  from  dis- 
junctive reasoning.  But  my  search  is  after  the  reality  supposed 
to  be  in  these  ideas.  What  reality  remains,  except  indeed  a 
subjective  reality  implying  an  objective  existence  ? Is  it  not 
virtually  gone  ? It  has  been  reflected  from  mirror  to  mirror 
till  now  nothing  definable  is  left.  There  was  a sort  of  reality, 
phenomenal  and  subjective,  in  the  intuition  ; this  had  still 
an  attached  reality  in  the  judgment.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  it,  and  impossible  to  determine  what  it  is  in  the  third 
transformation  — a reality  or  an  illusion,  a something  or  a 
nothing,  a shadow  or  a reflection  of  a shadow.  Kant  ac- 
knowledges, “ The  categories  never  mislead  us,  objects  being 
always  in  perfect  harmony  therewith,  whereas  ideas  are  the 
parents  of  irresistible  illusions”  (Translation,  p.  394).  These 
illusions  are  like  the  concave  shape  we  give  the  sky  ; like  the 
rising  rounded  form  we  give  the  ocean  when  we  stand  on  the 
shore  ; like  the  foam  made  by  the  waters,  which  we  may  wipe 
away,  but  will  speedily  gather  again.  Kant  is  still  pursuing  the 
reality,  the  Ding  an  sick,  but  it  is  as  the  boy  pursues  the  raim 
bow,  without  ever  catching  it.  He  argues  powerfully  that  if  we 
suppose  these  ideas  to  be  realities  we  fall  into  logical  fallacies. 

Substance. — If  we  suppose  substance  to  be  real  we  have  a 
paralogism.  Kant  examines  the  cogito  ergo  sum  of  Descartes. 
If  the  ego  is  in  the  cogito  we  have  no  inference  but  simply  an 
assumption.  If  the  ego  is  not  in  the  cogito , the  conclusion 
does  not  follow  ; we  have  merely  an  impression  or  idea.  I am 
of  opinion  that  we  should  not  try  to  prove  the  existence  of  self 
by  mediate  reasoning  ; we  should  assume  the  existence  of  ego 
cogitans  as  made  known  by  self-consciousness. 

Interdependence  of  Phenomena. — At  this  point  he  maintains 
that  we  are  landed  in  contradictions  or  antinomies — that  is. 
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provided  we  look  on  the  ideas  as  things.  He  resolves  the  an- 
tinomies by  showing  that  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  what  we 
affirm  and  can  prove  of  phenomena  is  necessarily  true  of  things. 
Those  of  us  who  hold  that  the  mind  can  know  things  have  to 
meet  these  contradictions.  This  we  do  by  showing  that  the 
counter  propositions  are  not  proven — are  in  fact  about  things 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  ; for  example,  as  to  whether 
the  world  is  or  is  not  limited  in  time  and  space.  In  other  cases, 
the  alleged  contradictions  are  merely  in  our  own  mutilated 
statements,  and  not  in  the  things  themselves  or  our  native  con- 
victions about  them. 

The  Thcistic  Arguments. — He  has  a well-known  threefold 
classification  of  them  : the  ontological,  the  cosmological,  and 
the  physico-theological.  I have  no  partiality  for  the  first  two. 
So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned — that  from  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
in  the  mind — I am  not  sure  that  the  idea  of  the  perfect  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a corresponding  being,  though  it  may  pre- 
pare us  for  receiving  the  evidence,  and  enable  us  to  clothe  the 
Divine  Being,  shown  on  other  grounds  to  exist,  with  perfection. 
In  regard  to  the  second,  I am  not  prepared  from  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  an  object,  say  a lump  of  clay,  to  argue  that  it  must  have 
had  a Divine  cause.  But  I hold  that  the  third  argument — that 
from  design— is  conclusive  if  properly  stated.  Kant  cannot 
acknowledge  its  apodictic  validity,  simply  because  it  implies 
the  principle  of  cause  and  effect,  which  he  regards  as  having 
merely  a subjective  value.  When  we  hold  that  the  things  in 
the  world  are  real,  then  are  we  called  to  argue  a real  cause  in  a 
designer,  which  the  idea  of  the  perfect  in  the  mind  enables  us  to 
clothe  with  infinity. 

The  Practical  Reason. — The  part  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy which  is  the  strongest  and  healthiest  is  the  ethical. 
No  writer  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has  stood  up  so  resolutely 
for  an  independent  morality  which,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
perceived  not  as  a phenomenon  or  by  artificial  forms,  but  at 
once  and  directly  by  the  practical  reason.  There  may,  he 
thinks,  be  legitimate  disputes  as  to  what  things  are,  and  the 
speculative  reason  may  lead  us  into  illusions,  and  even  dark- 
ness and  scepticism,  but  the  moral  power  comes  in  to  save  and 
to  reveal  a categorical  imperative,  which  lays  down  a law 
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binding  on  all  intelligent  beings.  According  to  this  law,  men 
are  responsible,  have  to  appear  at  a judgment  day,  which  implies 
a future  existence  and  God  to  guarantee  the  whole.  Morality, 
immortality,  and  God  are  thus  indissolubly  bound  together. 

I believe  that  Kant  has  substantially  established  his  moral 
positions.  They  cannot  be  assailed,  except  on  grounds  which 
Kant  himself  unfortunately  furnished.  Kant  admitted,  indeed 
argued,  that  the  speculative  reason  led  to  illusions,  indeed  to 
contradictions,  on  the  supposition  that  we  know  things,  and 
then  brought  in  the  moral  reason  to  bring  us  back  to  truth  and 
certainty.  The  risk  in  all  such  procedure  is,  that  those  led  into 
the  slough  may  be  caught  there  and  go  no  farther.  For  if  the 
speculative  reason  may  gender  illusions,  what  reason  have  we 
for  thinking  that  the  practical  reason  gives  us  only  truth  ? I do 
not  admire  the  wisdom  of  those  who  first  make  men  infidels  in 
order  to  shut  them  up  into  truth  as  they  feel  the  blankness  of 
nihilism. 

It  was  in  mockery  that  Hume,  after  showing  that  reason 
leads  into  contradictions,  allowed  religious  men  to  appeal  to 
faith.  There  was  far  less  shrewdness  shown  by  those  philoso- 
phers in  the  age  following,  who,  after  allowing  that  the  intel- 
lect leads  to  scepticism,  fell  back  with  Jacobi  and  Rousseau  on 
an  ill-defined  faith  or  feeling.  The  pursuing  hound  which  had 
caught  and  torn  to  pieces  the  understanding,  having  tasted 
blood,  became  more  infuriated,  and  went  on  to  attack  and  de- 
vour the  belief  or  sentiment.  It  is  of  vast  moment,  both  logi- 
cally and  practically,  to  uphold  the  reason  in  discovering  truth, 
if  we  would  defend  the  reason  in  discovering  the  good.  I deny 
that  the  reason  ever  lands  us  in  contradictions  or  leads  into 
error  or  even  illusion.  In  the  antinomies  the  mistakes  are  all 
in  our  own  statements,  and  not  in  the  dictates  of  our  nature. 
The  intellect  does  not  lead  to  all  truth,  but  if  properly  guided  it 
conducts  to  a certain  amount  of  truth,  clear,  well  established, 
and  sure.  Beginning  with  realities,  it  adds  to  these  indefinitely 
by  induction  and  by  thought.  The  speculative  reason  properly 
employed,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  and  weakening  moral 
reason,  confirms  and  strengthens  it. 

Proceeding  in  our  inductive  method,  with  criticism  merely 
as  a subordinate  means,  we  keep  clear  of  that  heresy  into  which 
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the  Kantians  have  fallen  of  making  a schism  in  the  body, 
which  in  this  case  is  not  the  church,  but  the  mind.  I cannot 
allow  that  one  part  or  organ  of  our  nature  leads  to  error,  and 
another  to  truth.  I hope  we  have  done  with  that  style  of  sen- 
timent, so  common  an  age  or  two  ago,  which  lamented  in  so 
weakly  a manner,  often  with  a vast  amount  of  affectation,  that 
reason  led  to  scepticism,  from  which  we  are  saved  by  faith,  and 
which  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Kant’s  doctrine  of  the  prac- 
tical reason  coming  in  to  counteract  the  illusion  of  the  specula- 
tive reason.  The  account  I have  given  above  ma-kes  every  part 
of  our  nature  correspond  to  and  conspire  with  every  other.  It 
does  more — it  makes  every  faculty  of  the  mind  yield  its  testi- 
mony to  its  Divine  author.  The  understanding  collating  the 
facts  in  nature  and  the  collocations  therein,  and  proceeding  on 
its  own  inherent  law  of  cause  and  effect,  which  I represent  as- 
having  an  objective  value,  furnishes  the  argument  from  design. 
Then  our  moral  nature  comes  in,  and  reveals  a law  above  us 
and  binding  on  us,  and  clothes  the  intelligence  which  we  have 
discovered  with  love.  I admit  that  the  finite  works  of  God  do 
not  prove  God  to  be  infinite.  I believe  no  one  ever  said  that 
they  did.  But  this  circumstance  has  made  Kant  and  his  school 
insist  that  thereby  the  theistic  argument  is  made  invalid.  But 
as  we  call  in  our  moral  nature  to  clothe  God  with  rectitude,  so 
we  call  in  that  idea  of  the  infinite,  the  perfect,  which  the  mind 
has,  and  which  was  fondly  dwelt  on  by  Anselm,  Descartes,  and 
Leibnitz,  to  clothe  him  with  infinity.  Our  nature  is  thus  a har- 
moniously constructed  instrument,  raising  a hymn  to  its  Cre- 
ator. 

I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Mahaffy  in  thinking  that  all  phi- 
losophy was  proceeding  in  the  wrong  road  till  Kant  set  it  out 
on  the  right.  On  the  contrary,  I hold  that  the  critical  meth- 
od, the  phenomenology,  and  the  a priori  forms  of  Kant  were 
all  a departure  from  the  genuine  catholic  philosophy  which 
has  been  expounded  by  the  profound  and  wise  thinkers  of  all 
ages  and  nations.  I should  never  think  of  charging  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant  with  producing  the  lethal  influence  of  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume.  Lt  has  many  and  great  redeeming  qualities  in 
its  evolution  of  the  high  capacities  and  ideas  of  the  human  soul, 
and  in  the  deep  foundation  it  gives  to  morality.  But  it  has 
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errors  which,  after  lying  latent  for  a time,  have  come  out  in  that 
agnosticism  which  is  at  present  laying  an  arrest  on  all  high 
philosophic  and  religious  truth. 

I am  quite  aware  that  a large  body  of  speculators  will  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  sober  views  I have  been  expound- 
ing, and  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  examine  them. 
Metaphysical  youths  from  Britain  and  America,  who  have  passed 
a year  or ‘two  at  a German  university,  and  have  there  been  listen- 
ing to  lectures  in  which  the  speaker  has  been  passing  along  so 
easily,  and  without  allowing  a word  of  cross-examination,  such 
phrases  as  subject  and  object,  form  and  matter,  a priori  and 
a posteriori , real  and  ideal,  phenomenon  and  noumenon,  will  won- 
der that  any  one  should  keep  on  such  solid  ground  as  I have 
done  while  they  themselves  are  on  such  elevated  heights.  But 
I can  bear  their  superciliousness  without  losing  my  temper,  and 
I make  no  other  retort  than  that  of  Kant  on  one  occasion, 
“ that  their  master  is  milking  the  he-goat  while  they  are  holding 
the  sieve.”  I am  sure  that  the  agnostics,  whether  of  the  phi- 
losophical or  physiological  schools,  will  resent  my  attempt  to 
give  knowledge  so  firm  a foundation.  I may  not  have  influence 
myself  to  stop  the  crowd  which  is  moving  on  so  exultingly  ; I 
may  be  thrown  down  by  the  advancing  cavalcade  ; but  I am 
sure  I see  the  right  road  to  which  men  will  have  to  return 
sooner  or  latter  ; and  I am  satisfied  if  only  I have  opened  a 
gate  ready  for  those  who  come  to  discover  that  the  end  of  their 
present  broad  path  is  darkness  and  nihilism. 

I have  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  under- 
stood unity  of  action  among  those  who  wish  to  oppose  the 
prevailing  philosophic  tendency  which  combines  in  an  incongru- 
ous manner  materialism  and  agnosticism.  I do  not  project  the 
formation  of  a Solemn  League  and  Covenant  like  my  Scottish 
forefathers,  or  a Bund  like  the  Swiss  cantons,  or  a joint-stock 
company  like  our  merchants.  But  as  there  is  evidently  an  un- 
derstanding and  a co-operation  and  a determination  to  laud 
each  other  on  the  part  of  those  who  reject  all  positive  truth,  so 
there  should  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose 
them  to  combine  in  principle  and  in  action.  I will  be  glad  if 
Scotland,  provided  she  is  not  become  altogether  ashamed  of 
59 
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her  old  philosophy  take  a lead  in  this  campaign.1  I should 
rejoice  to  find  Professor  Mahaffy,  with  or  (better)  without  the 
assistance  of  Kant,  continuing  to  oppose  Mill  and  Bain  and 
Spencer.  France  has  never  followed  Darwin  as  England  has 
done,  and  there  must  be  descendants  of  the  schools  of  Des- 
cartes, Jouffroy,  and  Cousin  ready  to  defend  a spiritual  philoso- 
phy. We  might  get  Italian  aid  from  Mamiani  and  Ferri,  editors 
of  the  La  Filosophia  dcllc  Scuolc  Italianc.  There  may  be  some  in 
Germany,  wearied  of  Hegelianism  and  pessimism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Haeckel  and  materialism  on  the  other,  willing  to 
have  a philosophy  derived  from  consciousness.  But  in  this  RE- 
VIEW I would  address  myself  specially  to  the  young  men  of 
America.  The  United  States  in  their  four  hundred  colleges  have 
a greater  number  of  professors  of  mental  science  than  any  other 
country,  I believe  than  in  all  other  countries,  and  some  of  these 


1 “As  regards  Hamilton,”  says  Professor  Mahaffy  (Art.  p.  213),  “ it  seems  un- 
gracious to  bring  up  against  him  another  case  of  inconsistency,  seeing  lie  has  re- 
ceived such  severe  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  present  generation  in  philosophy. 
His  teaching  may  be  called  extinct,  and  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy to  find  a man  more  overrated  while  he  lived  and  despised  as  soon  as  he  was 
unable  to  defend  his  own  opinions.”  Is  there  any  thing  here  of  the  old  jealousy 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  part  of  Dublin  ? It  is  certainly  humiliating  and  unpleasant  to 
reflect  that  while  Hamilton  called  forth  a greater  number  of  distinguished  pupils 
than  any  metaphysician  of  his  age,  no  one  of  these  has  made  any  effort  to  defend 
him.  I was  one  of  the  first  to  criticise  him,  which  I did  when  his  pupils  re- 
garded him  as  infallible.  Were  I ten  years  younger  than  I am  I would  be 
strongly  inclined  to  say  a word  in  behalf  of  this  philosophy,  which  was  injured 
mainly  by  his  so  far  departing  from  the  inductive  spirit  of  Reid  to  go  over  to  the 
critical  method  of  Kant.  I am  tempted  to  add  that  I might  be  inclined,  did 
other  pressing  duties  admit,  to  say  a word  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Mill’s  Inductive 
Logic  in  opposition  to  the  attack  of  Mr.  Jevons.  Mr.  Mahaffy  adds  : “ Mansel 
is  another  instance,  like  Hamilton’s,  of  an  enormous  but  ephemeral  reputation. 
He  is  never  so  much  as  now  named  among  philosophers  nowadays.”  Is  not  this 
because  Oxford  is  going  over  to  Hegelianism,  which  I venture  to  predict  will  not 
have  so  long  a reign  as  Hamilton  and  Mill  have  had  in  that  university  ? I am 
glad  that  Professor  Mahaffy  has  had  the  courage  to  state  how  much  a material- 
istic psychology  has  been  promoted  by  Mr.  Bain  by  the  influence  of  his  school  in 
London  being  so  often  appointed  examiner  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  compe- 
titions, and  thus  guiding  in  a very  exclusive  way  the  reading  and  studies  of 
young  men.  I notice  that  Professor  Flint,  in  the  papers  in  1877  set  for  the  Fer- 
guson Scholarship,  puts  queries  requiring  some  knowledge  of  Hobbes,  Hume, 
Comte,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel,  but  never  refers  to  Hutcheson,  Reid,  Stewart, 
or  Hamilton. 
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have  large  numbers  (I  know  one  who  has  two  hundred)  studying 
philosophy  under  them.  Surely  this  country  has  a duty  to  do 
in  beating  back  the  fatal  tides.  I do  not  recommend  that 
American  youth  should,  on  the  one  hand,  as  Professor  Mahaffy 
seems  to  fear,  neglect  the  philosophy  of  the  past,  including  that 
of  Kant,  or  that  on  the  other  hand  they  should  overlook  phy- 
siological research  ; but  whatever  they  call  in  to  aid,  let  them 
rear  the  American  philosophy  by  a careful  inductive  method 
on  the  facts  of  our  mental  constitution. 


James  McCosii. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  METAPHYSICS;  OR,  THE  APO- 
THEOSIS OF  SCIENCE  BY  SUICIDE. 


HE  phrase  Physiological  Metaphysics  is  selected  simply 


for  precision,  because  no  other  expresses  our  meaning  so 
well.  We  do  not  intend  by  it  any  single  or  special  science,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  or  optics,  or  chem- 
istry, or  geology,  or  of  any  other  subject-matter,  whether  physi- 
cal or  psychical.  Nor  do  we  use  the  word  collectively  for  the 
systematized  or  interpreted  knowledge  of  several  classes  of 
objects,  as  when  modern  science  is  spoken  of,  and  usually 
though  improperly  made  to  include  only  those  sciences  which 
have  matter  for  their  sphere.  We  believe  most  fervently  in 
science,  in  each  and  all  of  these  senses  ; we  rejoice  in  its  prog- 
ress ; we  confide  in  its  methods,  and  are  not  afraid  of  the 
direct  or  indirect  results  of  any  of  its  discoveries  concerning  man, 
the  universe,  or  God.  We  loyally  accord  to  it  independence  and 
supreme  authority  within  its  sphere. 

Nor  do  we  intend  by  it  physiological  science,  or  that  science 
which  has  life  and  living  beings  for  its  sphere  of  inquiry.  This 
science  we  delight  in,  most  of  all  the  sciences  of  nature,  for  the 
reason  that  the  scientific  study  of  life  is  the  best  preparation  for 
and  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  soul,  inasmuch 
as  it  effectually  disciplines  man  to  do  justice  to  psychical 
phenomena  and  all  the  beliefs  and  relations  which  they  involve, 
by  first  confronting  him  with  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  then 
introducing  him  to  those  higher  phenomena  of  conscious  experi- 
ence and  activity  from  which  these  are  yet  sharply  distinguished. 

We  would  not  be  suspected  for  a moment,  by  the  use  of  this 
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phrase,  of  throwing  any  discredit  upon  metaphysics  proper  ; 
which  term  and  the  science  which  it  designates  both  need  all 
the  good  words  which  can  be  said  of  them  in  the  evril  days  of 
criticism  and  disesteem  on  which  they  have  fallen  in  many  so- 
called  scientific  circles. 

We  believe  in  metaphysics  or  philosophy,  both  in  the  narrow 
and  the  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  same,  whether  the  words 
signify  the  conceptions  and  principles  which  must  be  assumed 
as  the  foundations  of  every  special  science,  or  whether  they 
stand  for  a still  more  extensive  sphere  of  truths  concerning  man, 
nature,  space,  time,  and  God,  which  are  partly  necessary  and 
partly  inductive.  We  would  not  therefore  be  understood  as 
calling  in  question  metaphysics  as  such,  or  of  availing  ourselves 
of  any  general  disesteem  in  which  the  term  is  often  used  to  the 
damage  of  that  form  of  speculation  which  we  have  in  mind,  and 
which  we  call  metaphysics  by  eminence. 

Our  theme  is  physiological  metaphysics.  W'e  call  this  science 
metaphysics  because  it  proposes  a system  of  ultimate  formulae 
for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  universe, 
which  it  uses  as  the  clue  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  same. 
We  call  it  physiological  because  the  special  science  of  physi- 
ology has  furnished  its  distinctive  conceptions  and  principles, 
and  fixed  its  terminology.  Its  representatives  and  defenders 
have  stigmatized  much  of  the  current  metaphysics  as  theolog- 
ical, on  the  assumption  that  in  some  sense  it  had  illegitimately 
borrowed  its  principles  and  methods  from  positive  or  Christian 
theology.  With  much  greater  propriety  we  may  use  the  phrase 
physiological  metaphysics  as  a system  in  which  physiological 
relations  are  made  supreme,  and  for  which  to  a large  extent 
they  have  furnished  the  terminology.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
recognition  of  physiological  conceptions  in  the  domain  of  meta- 
physics. Every  science,  so  far  as  its  subject-matter  is  unique, 
and  furnishes  conceptions  and  relations  that  are  peculiar  to 
itself,  must  have  what  we  may  relatively  call  a metaphysics  of 
its  own.  Accordingly,  we  speak  with  entire  precision  and  pro- 
priety of  a mathematical,  a chemical,  and  a physiological  meta- 
physics. Used  in  this  sense  the  term  has  a legitimate  significa- 
tion. Nor  do  we  in  the  least  except  against  the  recognition  of 
development  or  evolution  as  a legitimate  conception  or  law  in 
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any  class  or  sphere  of  phenomena,  so  far  as  its  presence  and 
agency  are  sustained  by  observation  or  verified  by  experiment. 
The  true  philosopher  will  as  rationally  and  as  readily  believe  in 
development  or  evolution  either  as  a force  or  a law  as  he  will 
believe  in  mechanical  adhesion  or  chemical  combinations,  or  the 
laws  which  govern  either.  He  will  not  even  object  to  the 
explication  of  any  number  of  phenomena  by  means  of  evolu- 
tion, provided  the  evidence  for  this  application  is  satisfactory 
and  the  experiments  are  decisive.  Nor  will  he  object  to  relying 
on  analogy  as  a ground  of  believing  in  evolution  beyond  the 
range  of  observation  or  experiment,  provided  the  data  of  facts 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  analogies  compel  to  this  sole 
conclusion. 

It  is  only  when  evolution  or  development  is  taken  out  of 
its  definite  and  legitimate  applications  within  the  domain  of 
life,  and  extended  to  every  description  of  beings  and  phenom- 
ena, from  the  inorganic  on  the  one  hand  to  the  self-existent  on 
the  other,  that  we  question  the  warrant  for  applying  the  relation 
so  widely  and  to  a subject-matter  from  which  it  is  wholly  foreign. 
That  a form  of  metaphysics  is  current,  which  in  the  sense 
defined  may  properly  be  called  physiological,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  person  who  is  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
philosophizing  of  our  times.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid  and  its 
development  has  been,  to  use  its  own  favorite  term,  almost  as 
sudden  as  was  the  first  rushing  of  star-dust  into  the  first  solid 
orb.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  are  singularly  incon- 
gruous, and  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  its  popularity 
and  its  acceptance  are  strangely  unlike.  Some  of  the  principles 
and  philosophies  which  it  has  contrived  to  subdue  to  its  own  vital 
power  are  seemingly  irreconcilable,  and  yet  they  all  have  been 
gathered  somehow  into  a common  school  of  thought,  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  mechanical,  materialistic,  and  atheistic  on 
the  one  hand,  while  it  claims  on  the  other  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  phenomena  of  spirit  and  the  mystery  of  the  Infinite.  The 
menstruum  which  it  employs  as  a solvent  for  these  apparently 
unrelated  and  intractable  elements,  is  its  doctrine  of  life. 
Whatever  may  be  the  defects  or  incongruities  of  this  bold  and 
sweeping  theory,  whatever  are  the  dangers  it  brings  to  faith  and 
morals,  to  social  order  and  religion,  it  hides  in  part  by  the 
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elevated  associations  which  the  mystery  of  life  never  fails  to  sug- 
gest. Development  and  evolution  have  become  terms  con- 
venient for  the  enchanter  or  juggler  to  conjure  with  in  the 
haunted  caves  of  metaphysical  subtlety  ; and  it  would  seem  at 
times  as  though,  whether  it  be  enchantment  or  jugglery,  the 
first  victim  of  either  is  usually  the  operator  himself. 

The  writers  who  have  most  effectually  contributed  to  the 
maturity  and  exposition  of  this  system  are  Mill  the  father  and 
Mill  the  son,  Alexander  Bain,  John  Tyndall,  Thomas  H. 
Huxley,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  George  H.  Lewes, 
and  John  Fiske. 

Besides  these  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  crowd  of  natural- 
ists, both  the  solid  and  romantic,  who,  having  accepted  the 
evidence  for  evolution  within  certain  limits,  are  ready  to  extend 
it  indefinitely  over  all  regions  of  knowledge  that  are  unfamiliar 
to  themselves  or  in  their  nature  not  easily  grasped,  and  are  con- 
tent to  make  it  the  substitute  for  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  and  the 
living  God.  Were  we  to  assign  to  each  of  these  writers  we  have 
named  the  element  which  he  has  contributed  to  this  new  meta- 
physics and  the  agency  which  he  excited,  we  must  needs  write  a 
careful  criticism  and  a philosophical  history  of  the  theories  of 
each  of  these  eminent  men.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  James 
Mill’s  bald  and  yet  half-digested  sensationalism  ; John  Stuart 
Mill’s  exposition  of  induction,  his  Comtian  theory  of  causality, 
together  with  his  necessitarian  and  sociological  ethics,  and  his 
doctrine  of  associationalism  as  contained  in  his  criticism  of  Ham- 
ilton ; Alexander  Bain’s  gross  physiological  cerebralism,  and  his 
thorough-paced  associationalism,  in  which  he  surpasses  even 
Stuart  Mill  himself  ; Thomas  H.  Huxley’s  doctrine  of  proto- 
plasm as  the  physical  basis  of  life  ; Michael  Faraday’s  brilliant 
suggestion  of  the  correlation  of  force,  confirmed  by  numerous 
experiments  on  the  part  of  careful  followers,  which  has  been  so 
brilliantly  expounded  and  so  daringly  applied  by  the  eloquent 
John  Tyndall  ; Charles  Darwin’s  doctrine  of  the  origination  of 
species  by  the  law  of  natural  selection  under  the  conditions  of  a 
favorable  or  hostile  environment,  and  his  doctrine  of  heredity 
as  subsequently  enounced  ; Herschel  and  Laplace’s  nebular 
hypothesis  ; the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
as  interpreted  by  Hamilton  and  applied  by  Mansel — were  all 
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more  or  less  distinctly  before  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  when  he 
matured  the  romantic  generalization  by  which  he  explains  the 
generation  of  the  universe  of  beings  — mechanical,  physical, 
spiritual — under  the  formula  of  development  or  evolution,  and 
assumed  for  it  a steady  and  continuous  progress  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  attended  by  a constant  tendency  to  integration, 
which  gives  relative  permanency  to  its  transitory  phases.  This 
law  he  makes  to  extend  to  every  thing  which  exists  and  to 
every  event  which  occurs  ; to  beings  material,  vital,  spiritual  ; to 
every  occurrence  or  change  which  befalls  them  ; to  the  gather- 
ing of  the  cosmical  masses,  and  the  falling  of  a sparrow,  to  the 
suggestion  of  every  thought,  and  the  inspiration  of  every  emotion. 
It  even  holds  of  the  subtle  relations  which  underlie  all  science, 
and  declares  that  these  are  first  evolved  by  manifold  experience, 
then  hardened  in  the  brain  by  the  repeated  blendings  or  con- 
sentient activities  of  many  brain-cells,  and  finally  transmitted  as 
the  necessary  forms  and  regulators  of  the  psychical — i.c.,  cerebral 
— activities  of  subsequent  generations.  The  system  thus  perfected 
has  been  expounded  in  more  or  less  detail  by  not  a few  zealous 
disciples,  who  have  now  and  then  sought  to  apply  it  with  greater 
exactness  than  their  master.  It  has  been  accepted  in  part  by 
some  who  would  hesitate  to  assent  to  it  as  a whole,  but  who 
nevertheless  confidingly  reason  as  though  the  formula  of  evolu- 
tion were  the  ready  solution  of  many  a problem,  and  find  in 
continuity,  heredity,  and  development  the  keys  which  open 
many  a lock.  It  is  not  essential  to  follow  it  in  detail  in  order  to 
judge  of  its  characteristic  peculiarities.  We  are  only  concerned 
to  show  that  the  metaphysics  which  makes  such  magnificent 
claims,  and  in  one  sense  has  reached  such  magnificent  proportions, 
is  essentially  physiological  in  its  fundamental  conceptions.  This 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Speno«r  himself. 

“And  now  let  me  point  out  that  which  really  has  exercised  a profound  influ- 
ence over  my  course  of  thought.  The  truth  which  Harvey’s  embryological 
inquiries  first  dimly  indicated,  which  was  more  clearly  perceived  by  Wolff  and 
Goethe,  and  which  was  put  into  a definite  shape  by  Von  Baer — the  truth  that  all 
organic  development  is  a change  from  a state  of  homogeneity  to  a state  of  heter- 
ogeneity— this  it  is  from  which  very  many  conclusions  which  I now  hold  have  in- 
directly resulted.  In  Social  Statics  there  is  everywhere  manifested  a dominant 
belief  in  the  evolution  of  man  and  of  society.  There  is  also  manifested  the  belief 
that  this  evolution  is  in  both  cases  determined  by  the  incidence  of  conditions — 
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the  actions  of  circumstances.  And  there  is  further,  in  the  sections  above  re- 
ferred to,  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  organic  and  social  evolutions  conform 
to  the  same  law.  . . . The  extension  of  it  to  other  kinds  of  phenomena  than 
those  of  individual  and  social  organization  is  traceable  through  successive 
stages.  . . . Afterwards  there  came  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  further 
limitation  of  this  formula ; next  the  inquiry  into  those  general  laws  of  force 
from  which  this  universal  transformation  necessarily  results  ; next  the  deduction 
of  these  from  the  ultimate  law  of  the  persistence  of  force;  next  the  perception  that 
there  is  every  where  a process  of  Dissolution  complementary  to  that  of  Evolu- 
tion ; and,  finally,  the  determinations  of  the  conditions  (specified  in  the  forego- 
ing essay)  under  which  Evolution  and  Dissolution  respectively  occur.  The 
filiation  of  these  results  is,  I think,  tolerably  manifest.  The  process  has  been 
one  of  continuous  development,  set  up  by  the  addition  of  Von  Baer’s  law  to  a 
number  of  ideas  that  were  in  harmony  with  it.” 1 

This  distinct  avowal  would  decide  the  question,  if  any  ques- 
tion were  possible,  that  the  relations  which  are  characteristic  of 
Spencer’s  system  are  prevailingly  physiological. 

Whether  Spencer’s  view  of  what  life  is,  and  of  its  genesis 
and  conditions,  may  not  be  seriously  defective,  we  shall  not  at 
present  inquire.  Whether  he  may  not  have  formed  an  inexact 
and  superficial  view  of  development  itself,  as  held  by  Goethe 
and  Von  Baer,  or  made  an  illegitimate  and  unauthorized  appli- 
cation of  the  term  as  understood  by  them,  we  need  not  ask.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  conception  as  at  present 
employed  was  derived  from  the  processes  of  life,  and  was 
originally  limited  to  the  sphere  of  organic  existence.  While  we 
take  Spencer  as  the  representative  of  the  extremest  views, 
we  know  that  multitudes  agree  with  him  in  holding  the  physio- 
logical metaphysics  who  would  shrink  from  making  so  bold  an 
application  of  the  principles  which  they  involve.  But  we  think 
it  not  unjust  to  subject  to  the  same  test  the  principles  which 
they  all  hold  in  common. 

This  system  claims  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  science  and  of 
philosophy,  in  that  it  has  brought  it  to  its  final  culmination  and 
its  ultimate  possible  perfection.  As  such  it  asserts  that  it  has 
invested  the  universe  with  the  radiance  of  a single  interpreting 
formula,  and  has  penetrated  its  darkest  abysses  with  scientific 
light.  It  resolves  all  the  phases  of  its  past,  tracing  them  in 

1 Essay  on  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  Comte,  append- 
ed to  an  Essay  on  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  Pp.  46,  47. 
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order  from  the  beginning  when  star-dust  was  found  to  be  moving 
out  of  chaos  from  a rarer  to  a denser  medium,  on  to  the  end 
when  all  the  possible  cycles  of  development  having  been  com- 
pleted, and  every  stadium  of  progressive  integration  ami 
differentiation  having  been  accomplished,  the  ultimate  particles 
shall  be  released  from  these  bonds,  when  the  scene  is  to  shift, 
and  star-dust  somehow  shall  reappear  on  the  arena  passing  from 
a rarer  to  a denser  medium,  and  the  cycle  of  development  shall 
again  be  renewed. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of 
this  system.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  public,  for  several 
reasons,  are  weary  of  these  minute  and  extended  criticisms. 
Prominent  among  them  is  this  : that  few  persons  are  so  familiar 
with  each  of  the  several  lines  of  argument  in  which  lies  its  strength 
if  it  be  true,  and  its  weakness  if  it  is  false,  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  any  considerable  number.  Fewer  still  are  competent  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  relation  of  each  part  to  every  other,  and  the 
cumulative  force  of  all  as  they  bear  upon  the  grand  conclusion. 
What  is  within  the  sphere  of  each  man’s  specialty  he  can  under- 
stand. What  is  derived  from  the  sphere  of  another’s  observa- 
tion or  thought  he  must  take  in  some  sense  upon  trust.  The 
general  similarity  between  the  several  relations  and  facts  of  the 
several  spheres  any  man  can  vaguely  appreciate,  and  hence  the 
generalizations  of  the  theory  seem  plausible  at  their  first  impres- 
sion, though  the  impression  is  vague,  and  perhaps  because  it  is 
vague.  Meanwhile  the  confiding  student  trusts  to  the  brilliant 
suggestions  of  the  confident  theorist  and  his  more  confident  as- 
severations. So  long  as  he  is  in  the  attitude  of  a learner,  the 
path  is  easy  ; but  so  soon  as  he  is  summoned  to  the  duty  of  the 
critic  his  task  is  difficult  and  irksome,  because  he  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  judgment  upon  subject-matters  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  feels  that  he  is  incompetent 
to  act  as  a judge.  That  many  physiologists  should  favor  a sys- 
tem of  philosophy  which  finds  development  everywhere  is  not 
very  surprising.  That  those  who  are  not  physiologists  in  special 
should  at  first  hesitate,  and  know  not  what  to  say,  and  then  be 
dazed  by  the  imposing  plausibility  of  the  generalizations  which 
they  cannot  fully  appreciate,  and  finally  relapse  into  a “ silence 
which  is  taken  for  consent,”  seems  at  first  thought  surprising, 
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but  on  second  thought  is  altogether  natural.  Explain  the  fact  as 
we  may,  the  theory  takes  captive  many  a general  student  and 
otherwise  critical  thinker  simply  because  he  is  unable  to  reply  to 
the  reasonings  on  many  points  which  are  out  of  the  range  of  his 
studies.  And  yet  the  breadth  of  the  generalizations,  the  confi- 
dence with  which  they  are  urged,  the  nonchalance  with  which 
difficulties  are  surmounted,  the  vast  number  of  facts  which  the 
expounder  has  at  his  command,  the  ease  with  which  he  marshals 
them  under  groups,  and,  above  all,  the  mysterious  fascination 
with  which  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  change  are  invested  to 
every  imaginative  mind — all  these  account,  in  part,  for  the  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  the  theory  by  many  quick-minded 
thinkers,  who  would  confess  themselves  altogether  disqualified 
closely  to  scrutinize  its  claims.  It  is  obvious  that  those  who,  for 
the  reasons  given,  cannot  understand  the  arguments  for,  are  dis- 
qualified to  understand  the  arguments  against,  and  hence  special 
and  minute  criticisms  of  these  pretentious  and  portentous 
theories  attract  attention  from  but  few. 

There  is  one  line  of  argument,  however,  which  is  accessible 
to  every  mind.  It  concerns  itself  with  the  relation  of  this  the- 
ory to  the  certainty  and  the  trustworthiness  of  science  itself. 
If  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  physiological  metaphysics Tjy 
its  own  showing  is  fatal  to  the  authority  and  trustworthiness  of 
knowledge  itself,  in  all  its  forms,  and'  especially  in  the  processes 
and  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  science,  it  would  seem 
that  a system  which  had  claimed  for  itself,  and  had  seemed  to 
many  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  science,  has  committed  theoretical 
suicide.  It  is  our  purpose  to  show  this  by  arguments  and  illus- 
trations which  are  open  to  the  understanding  of  any  one  who  is 
capable  of  judging  of  subjects  of  this  kind,  or  will  be  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  question.  So  far  as  the  teachings  of  this 
system  are  concerned  with  the  authority  of  and  trustworthiness 
of  science,  they  relate  to  four  distinct  topics— viz.,  the  process  of 
knowledge , the  agent  in  knowledge , the  conditions  of  knozuledge, 
and  the  sphere  of  knozuledge — whether  this  last  be  the  finite  uni- 
verse or  the  something  more,  called  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  or 
God. 

(i.)  We  begin  with  the  process  of  knowledge,  because 
science  as  a process  is  a form  of  knowing  which  passes  into  a 
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product.  It  is  also,  as  process  and  product,  one  of  the  highest 
and  noblest.  Any  view  of  the  process  which  is  seriously  defec- 
tive in  any  particular  must  vitiate  our  conceptions  of  the  pro- 
duct by  weakening  or  destroying  the  grounds  of  our  confidence 
in  the  structure  which  it  builds  for  us.  A fatally  defective  or 
inconsistent  theory  of  knowledge  must  be  suicidal  to  science. 
It  is  then  a matter  of  fundamental  interest  to  know  what  the 
physiological  view  of  knowledge  must  be  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  evolutionists,  and  what  it  is  defined  to  be  by  themselves. 

We  ask,  first,  what  it  must  be  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
evolutionist  ? We  answer  it  must  be  a phenomenon  resulting 
‘from  the  differentiation  and  integration  of  two  preceding  phe- 
nomena— less  complex  than  itself.  We  may  not  refer  to  a 
knowing  agent  as  its  sole  originator,  because  such  an  agent  that 
exercises  the  function  of  certainty  and  distinguishes  it  may  be 
the  object  known  from  itself,  the  knowing  spirit,  is  an  inadmis- 
sible conception.  Evolution  recognizes  no  single  agent  in  any 
process.  It  requires  at  least  two  simpler  forms  or  phenomena, 
i.c.,  modes  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  force.  These  must 
interact,  as  seed  and  sunshine,  as  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  as 
nerve-cell  or  stimulant,  in  such  a way  as  to  evolve  a tertium  quid 
different  from  and  more  complex  than  either.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a phenomenon  of  this  kind,  thus  evoked  by  its  consenting 
forces,  and  sustained  in  being  only  so  long  as  they  conspire  in 
energy,  has  reached  so  high  a position  of  differentiated  integra- 
tion in  a happily  constituted  and  thoroughly  cultivated  brain, 
as  to  take  the  form  of  a completed  theory  of  evolution.  The 
theory  is  demonstrated  to  the  mind  of  an  ingenious  philosopher* 
In  scientific  language,  it  floats  in  a delightful  equipoise  of  con- 
silient if  not  jubilant  brain-cells  in  the  roomy  head  of  its  forever 
famous  originator.  It  also  finds  entrance  and  makes  place  for 
itself  in  very  many  other  nervous  organizations  sufficiently  differ- 
entiated to  give  it  an  answering  response  of  favor.  As  long  as 
these  agencies  continue  in  this  happy  and  consentient  reaction, 
the  science  of  evolution  is  accepted  as  true.  But  the  progress 
of  development  by  its  own  showing  can  never  rest.  No  more 
can  any  process  which  we  commonly  call  certainty  or  conviction 
of  truth,  the  exciting  agents  which  in  the  vulgar  speech  men  call 
evidence,  but  in  scientific  nomenclature  we  must  call  highly 
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differentiated  and  compactly  integrated  nerve-cells,  which  repre- 
sent the  theory  to  be  received  and  the  responsive  molecules  which 
in  common  speech  are  unphysiologically  supposed  to  represent 
a conviction  of  its  truth — neither  of  these  agencies  can  linger 
long  in  the  happy  condition  of  equilibrium  which  they  have 
attained.  Under  the  onward  and  upward  pressure  of  manifest 
destiny,  they  must  proceed  to  other  integrations  and  differentia- 
tions which,  whether  they  be  beings  or  phenomena,  must  be 
unlike  those  which  have  preceded  them.  That  phenomenon 
which  may  remain  for  a while — call  it  certainty,  conviction, 
knowledge,  science — long  enough  to  buoy  up  the  magnificent 
theory  of  evolution,  according  to  the  theory  and  under  the 
operation  of  evolution  itself,  can  have  no  permanent  existence, 
and  of  course  no  final  and  universal  authority.  Or  if  certainty  is 
still  accorded  to  the  lower  rank  of  agencies  just  left  behind, 
the  knowledge  and  the  truth,  the  subjective  conviction  and  the 
objective  reality,  may  both  be  superseded  by  some  other  com- 
bination of  agencies  which  is  totally  unlike  that  which  has  pre- 
viously come  into  being.  This  is  no  caricature  of  the  theory, 
but  the  strictly  scientific  application  of  its  principles.  For 
according  to  its  teachings  every  thing  is  phenomenal,  even  the 
function  of  knowledge  itself.  Every  phenomenon  is  brought 
into  being  and  sustained  in  being,  and  is  what  it  is  as  a being, 
by  the  consentient  action  of  the  agencies  which  are  concerned 
in  its  production.  Behind  every  act  of  knowledge  and  into 
every  act  of  knowledge  the  whole  universe  of  force  somehow 
appears.  What  the  phenomenon  is  must  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  agencies  from  which  it  is  evolved.  If  the 
agents  change  in  their  so-called  constitution,  the  reactions  must 
change  with  them.  This  must  be  true  of  all  the  forms  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  must  be  pre-eminently 
true  of  the  highest  as  yet  attained  by  man,  the  knowledge 
which  is  science  and  which  gives  science. 

Should  this  view  of  the  matter  strike  any  of  our  readers  as 
singular  and  strained,  it  must  be  because  they  have  not 
reflected  on  the  reach  and  import  of  this  theory  of  evolution 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  function  of  knowledge.  The  function 
itself,  as  we  know  it  in  our  experience,  is  so  totally  unlike  any 
thing  of  this  sort  that  we  cannot  believe  that  any  theory  can 
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teach  so  defective  a conception  of  its  nature  as  the  one  we  have 
described.  Or  it  may  be  we  carry  the  convictions  which  we 
derive  from  our  conscious  exercise  of  the  act  of  knowledge  over 
into  our  interpretations  of  the  consequences  which  any  theory 
would  logically  involve.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the 
language  and  representations  of  much  if  not  of  most  of  our 
English  psychology  give  more  or  less  sanction  to  those  views 
of  knowledge  which  the  physiological  metaphysics  have  only 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  one  direction,  which  they  somehow 
have  thought  to  correct  in  the  other  by  introducing  from  the 
world  of  life  the  more  elevating  conceptions  of  development. 
It  is  notorious  that  the.  drift  of  English  psychology  since  the 
time  of  Hobbes  has  set  very  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the 
passivity  of  the  mind.  The  well-known  fact  that  in  sense-per- 
ception physical  agents  or  objects  must  act  upon  the  sense 
organs  and  the  sensorium,  in  order  that  the  material  world  may 
be  known  and  the  prominence  given  to  the  operations  of  the 
passive  memory  and  imagination  in  the  cerebral  and  associa- 
tional  schools,  have  sanctioned  these  gross  misconceptions  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  itself.  These  in  turn  have  prepared  the 
way  for  theories  which  conceive  the  act  either  as  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  object  known  upon  the  knowing  mind — in  this 
reversing  the  order  of  nature  and  of  experience,  or  represent  it 
as  a function  in  which  the  object  and  mind  coact,  the  result 
being  the  outcome  of  their  conspiring  energies,  as  when  the 
ball  follows  the  diagonal  between  two  impulses  at  right  angles 
to  one  other,  or  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  developed  by  union 
into  water.  The  leading  evolutionists  who  venture  any  opin- 
ions on  psychology  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  grossest  ex- 
planations of  the  mental  processes  which  are  matters  of  the 
commonest  experience.  Both  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Huxley  go 
so  far  as  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Hume  that  the  processes 
of  knowledge  are  best  expressed  by  Hume’s  “ impressions  and 
ideas,”  and  seem  to  be  sublimely  unconscious  that  anybody 
who  presumes  to  be  a philosopher  can  hesitate  to  accept  these 
as  the  last  words  upon  the  subject.  These  gross  misconcep- 
tions are  not  relieved  from  their  logical  consequences  by  being 
clothed  in  the  more  attractive  garb  of  development  or  evolu- 
tion, which  is  borrowed  from  the  sphere  of  life.  Especially 
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if  development  itself  is  conceived  as  a progress  from  lower 
to  higher  potencies  of  mechanical  aggregation,  beginning  with 
a crystal  and  ending  with  a spirit.  Development  suggests  asso- 
ciations which  are  elevated  and  spiritual.  For  this  reason  it 
can  be  used  more  readily  to  dispute  and  dignify  mechanical 
relations  and  laws.  It  suggests  the  variety,  the  resources,  the 
beauty,  the  intelligence,  the  joy,  and  the  rapture  of  living  be- 
ings. It  is  invested  with  the  associations  of  mystery,  of  in- 
dependence and  of  self-reliance,  which  are  connected  with  liv- 
ing beings,  even  of  lower  types.  These  associations  serve  very 
largely  to  explain  the  otherwise,  inexplicable  fact  that  evolu- 
tion, even  when  it  has  become  atheistic  or  agnostic  in  its  phil- 
osophy, has  entered  so  easily  and  been  entertained  so  gracious- 
ly in  scientific  circles  which  are  high  in  moral  tone  and  devout 
in  religious  aspiration. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  construction  which  we 
have  placed  upon  the  evolutionist  theory  of  knowledge  as 
necessarily  suicidal  to  science,  will  be  regarded  as  forced  and 
unfair.  The  rcductio  ad  absurduvi  from  the  logical  conse- 
quences or  consistencies  of  a definition  or  theory,  though 
acknowledged  to  be  theoretically  just,  is  often  rejected  as 
practically  unfair,  especially  if  it  can  be  urged  that  the  advo- 
cate of  a theory  may  perhaps  not  accept  the  definition  or  the 
construction  which  the  critic  imposes  upon  the  doctrine  which 
he  assails.  The  defender  or  looker-on  will  not  unfrequently 
interpose  in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  and  insist  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  theory  assailed  shall  be  allowed  to  define  and 
apply  his  own  conceptions.  It  is  always  courteous  and  usually 
just  to  concede  this  claim.  In  the  present  instance  the  demand 
can  be  readily  met,  and  the  challenge  may  be  most  gratefully 
accepted.  We  have  in  his  own  language  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  accepted  and  expounded  by  the  great  advocate 
of  physiological  metaphysics. 

In  Herbert  Spencer’s  “ Principles  of  Psychology”  (Introd., 
c.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  part  ii.,  chap,  i.),  this  theory  may  be  found  by 
any  person  who  will  use  the  patience  to  search  out  its  frag- 
mentary and  loosely  scattered  elements,  and  carefully  adjust 
them  into  a coherent  whole.  At  first  the  concession  is  made, 
and  as  it  would  seem  with  astonishing  naivete,  which  almost 
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wins  the  heart  of  the  critic,  not  only  that  psychical  phenomena 
are  known  by  consciousness  or  introspection  alone,  but  that 
science  can  neither  discern  nor  prove  any  connection  between 
them  and  any  changes  in  the  organism.  After  this  naYve  con- 
cession of  Mr.  Spencer,  which  sends  us  to  consciousness  as  the 
sole  and  final  arbiter  of  what  it  is  to  know,  he  robs  it  of  all 
its  authority  by  asserting  that  even  in  sensation  all  that  we 
can  know  of  the  relation  of  the  changes  in  the  nervous  organism 
to  its  related  conscious  activities  must  be  learned  through  the 
light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  operations  of  evolution  in  other 
spheres  of  being.  This  is  at  once  to  set  aside  the  final  testimony 
of  consciousness  in  respect  to  the  lowest  form  of  knowledge  in 
sense  perception,  by  referring  the  decision  to  a metaphysical  or 
physiological  theory.  It  is  to  set  up  a theory  which  professes 
to  be  founded  on  facts  that  are  confessed  to  have  no  possible 
relation  to  the  facts  in  question,  to  settle  questions  of  fact  and 
experience  which  are  asserted  to  be  utterly  unlike  those  from 
which  the  induction  is  derived. 

What  the  conclusion  is  which  he  reaches  from  this  induction 
is  very  clearly  though  very  indirectly  stated  thus  : “ Though 
accumulated  observations  and  experiments  have  led  us  by  a 
very  indirect  series  of  inferences  to  the  belief  that  mind  and 
nervous  action  are  the  subjective  and  objective  forces  of  the 
same  thing,  we  remain  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  and  even  of 
imagining  how  the  two  are  related  ” (§56,  “ Principles  of 
Psychology”).  This  conclusion  being  reached,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  they  are  related  in  sense  perception,  i. e. , 
how  knowledge  may  be  developed  from  or  expressed  in  terms 
of  nervous  action.  “ Knowing  implies  something  acted  upon 
and  something  acting  upon  it.”  “ That  which  in  the  act  of 
knowing  is  affected  by  the  thing  known,  must  itself  be  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind.  The  substance  of  the  mind  escapes  into 
some  new  form  in  recognizing  some  form  under  which  it  has 
just  existed.  ” He  then  argues  that  what  seem  to  be  the  simplest 
sense  perceptions — i. e. , alterations  of  the  substance  of  the  mind 
or  subjective  phenomena  of  nervous  activity,  as  of  sound,  cannot 
be  simple  because  we  speak  of  their  quality,  timbre,  volume, 
etc.,  mistaking  here  an  ultimate  or  indecomposable  experience 
of  consciousness  for  the  several  relations  which  it  may  have  to 
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other  experiences  or  acts.  As  we  cannot  find  in  consciousness 
the  simplest  element  of  this  really  complex  experience,  we 
must  look  for  it  elsewhere.  We  finally  find,  or  conclude,  or 
conjecture,  that  it  must  be  akin  to  a simple  “ nervous  shock.” 
We  next  find  or  infer  that  many  simple  nervous  shocks  are  the 
essential  counterpart  or  objective  side  to  which  the  simplest 
experience  of  consciousness  in  sensation  corresponds.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  “ the  nerve  pulses  and  the  pulses  of  feeling 
clearly  answer  to  one  another,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  they  do  so  throughout.”  If  next  we  apply  to  the  teachings 
of  chemistry  concerning  matter  in  order  to  gain  light  as  to  the 
way  in  which  these  complex  pulses  of  feeling  may  be  accounted 
for,  we  find  that  complex  and  dissimilar  material  agencies  arc 
produced  from  various  combinations  of  simple  particles,  and 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  so-called  simple  substances  arc 
built  up  of  various  combinations  of  one  primordial  form  of 
matter.  This  leads  us  to  conclude  by  analogy  that  “ the  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  mind  known  as  different  feelings  may  be 
composed  of  simpler  units  of  feeling,  and  even  of  units  funda- 
mentally of  one  kind.”  To  the  objection  that  this  would  ob- 
literate and  set  aside  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter, 
the  author  replies  that,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence  of 
either,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  define  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  in  terms  of  mind  or  the  phenomena  of  mind  in 
terms  of  matter.  Upon  this  we  make  the  single  comment  that 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
that  process  or  operation  which  we  usually  call  knowledge — the 
process  by  which  science  is  built  up  and  upon  the  trustworthi- 
ness and  authority  of  which  science  depends — should  be  rightly 
conceived.  If  knowledge,  when  rightly  interpreted,  is  resolved 
into  a series  of  nervous  shocks  to  which  correspond  a series  of 
experiences  that  are  felt,  we  cannot  but  inquire  what  meaning, 
or  authority  is  there  in  the  shocks  and  accompanying  feelings 
that  are  expressed  in  the  words,  “ I know  by  analogy  or  believe 
that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  true  ;”  or  what  assurance  we 
have  that  what  we  call  our  present  conviction  on  this  subject, 
which  we  are  informed  is  rapidly  becoming  the  accepted  creed 
of  the  present  generation,  will  be  retained  in  the  generation 
that  is  to  come  after  ? 
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Our  misgivings  are  increased  as  we  follow  Mr.  Spencer’s 
analysis  of  knowledge  as  experienced  in  consciousness.  “ The 
proximate  components  of  mind,”  he  tells  us,  “ are  of  two 
broadly  contrasted  kinds — feelings  and  the  relations  between  feel- 
ings.” We  accept  this  without  either  questioning  or  criticism, 
as  being  the  equivalent  of  the  mind’s  conviction  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's doctrine  of  evolution  is  true — i.e.,  it  apprehends  certain  con- 
ceptions in  certain  relations — the  conceptions  being  the  subject- 
matter,  the  relations  being  the  discovered  truth  or  probability  of 
this  subject-matter.  We  are  almost  overjoyed  by  the  anticipa- 
tion that  we  are  to  learn  at  last  what  he  thinks  of  the  operations 
of  the  higher  intellect  in  discerning  relations!  It  is  a common- 
place with  other  philosophers,  and  pre-eminently  with  all  modern 
scientists,  that  the  relations  of  phenomena  are  all  with  which 
science  concerns  itself  ; that  the  higher  intelligence  is  employed 
solely  in  discovering  and  comparing  them.  We  turn  over  the  leaf 
with  eager  if  not  with  agitated  curiosity,  to  learn  what  the  physio- 
logical metaphysics  have  to  say  upon  this  point.  We  scarcely 
pause  to  notice  Spencer’s  definition  of  the  feeling  as  giving  us 
the  materials  between  which  relations  are  discerned.  We  observe 
in  passing,  however,  that  “ a feeling,  as  we  here  define  it,  is  any 
portion  of  consciousness  which  occupies  a place  sufficiently  large 
to  give  it  a perceiveable  individuality” — i.e.,  in  common  speech 
it  is  the  act  of  apprehending  the  minutest  element  or  object 
that  can  be  distinguished.  But  what  is  a relation  as  of  likeness 
or  identity,  of  causation,  or  adaptation  or  end  ? What  and  where 
does  the  mind  find  these  subtle  links  of  significance  by  which 
facts — called  feelings  by  Spencer — are  connected  together  into 
those  combinations  and  grow  into  those  structures  which  men 
call  science,  chief  and  noblest  of  which  is  the  science  of  sciences, 
the  physiological  metaphysics,  of  which  Development  is  the 
charmed  word?  Listen  to  the  answer:  “A  relation  between 
feelings  is,  on  the  contrary,  characterized  by  occupying  no 
appreciable  part  of  consciousness.  Take  away  the  terms  it 
unites  and  it  disappears  along  with  them,  having  no  independent 
place,  no  individuality  of  its  own.  It  is  true  that  under  an 
ultimate  analysis,  what  we  call  a relation  proves  to  be  itself  a kind 
of  feeling — the  momentary  feeling  accompanying  the  transition 
from  one  conspicuous  feeling  to  an  adjacent  conspicuous  feeling 
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(§  65,  “ Principles  of  Psychology”).  Here  we  have  the  key  to 
the  physiological  metaphysics  ! The  acts  of  discerning  relations, 
the  related  objects,  and  the  relations  discerned  arc  feelings.  The 
sublime  interpretations  of  the  scientific  mind,  such  as  Kepler, 
and  Newton,  and  Davy,  and  Faraday,  and  Kirchhoff  have  now 
and  then  achieved,  and  which  have  elevated  them  to  such  tri- 
umphant joy  as  only  befits  a moment  of  divine  inspiration,  and  the 
analogies  which  they  have  discovered  and  applied — these,  phy- 
siologically explained,  are  brief,  inappreciable,  and  yet  faintly  ap- 
preciated emotions  in  the  transitions  from  one  feeling  to  an- 
other. But  what  is  science  if  it  rests  on  relations  which  are 
conceived  after  this  fashion  ? Let  the  student  of  her  his- 
tory who  knows  what  science  has  done  and  is  now  doing,  ask 
whether  this  chemico-physiological  explanation  does  justice  to 
those  acts  of  sagacious  insight  by  which  science  has  ascended 
to  that  lofty  seat  from  which  she  dares  either  proudly  to  dis- 
pense with  God  or  confidently  yet  humbly  to  read  the  thoughts 
of  God.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  the  solutions  which  the 
physiological  metaphysics  give  of  other  problems,  they  furnish 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  processes  by  which  science 
itself  has  been  evolved  into  being  or  of  the  authority  by  which 
she  commands  the  assent  of  mankind. 

(2.)  Equally  unsatisfactory  are  their  representations  of  the 
agent  of  science,  whether  it  be  called  the  human  intelligence  or 
the  human  soul.  It  would  seem  as  though  any  satisfactory 
metaphysics  would  of  necessity  exalt  the  agent  of  all  these 
achievements  to  the  highest  possible  position,  and  accord  to  it 
the  noblest  endowments  and  capacities.  To  do  this  has  been 
the  temptation  of  scientific  thinkers  in  other  ages.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  science  of  our  time  to  show  its  extremest  daring 
by  its  attempts  to  degrade  its  activities,  and  to  crown  that  dar- 
ing by  efforts  to  dishonor  or  destroy  the  agent  that  performs 
them.  It  would  seem  that  none  but  a modern  scientist  could 
be  moved  to  sublime  delight  in  looking  back  upon  his  individual 
self  as  once  floating  in  the  whirl  of  the  original  fire-mists,  or 
rise  to  a feeling  of  exultation  in  looking  forward  to  himself  as 
flashing  in  the  azure  tints  which  drape  a magnificent  sunset. 
Nor  have  these  conceptions  of  man’s  spiritual  being  been  con- 
fined to  the  soarings  of  the  scientific  imagination.  The  reason 
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has  also  used  its  utmost  refinement  of  analysis  and  stretched 
analogies  to  the  boldest  theories  in  order  to  reduce  the  knowing 
agent  to  “a  physiological  expression”  or  a metaphysical  ab- 
straction. It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  be  successful,  it  must 
first  avail  itself  of  the  mystery  and  magic  which  the  common 
mind  finds  in  the  processes  of  life,  exalting  and  magnifying 
them  so  high  as  to  make  them  capable  of  spiritual  functions, 
and  then  give  both  life  and  spirit  a downward  plunge  by  its 
mechanical  theory  of  nervous  shocks.  If  our  readers  will  assure 
themselves  that  this  representation  is  no  exaggeration,  let  them 
carefully  study  the  representations  of  the  soul  as  they  are 
reasoned  out  by  Bain,  or  Spencer,  or  Lewes,  or  Fiske.  Let 
them  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  apparently  candid  and  consid- 
erate admissions  which  they  find  in  all  these  writers  of  the  differ- 
ence between  physiological  and  psychological  experiences,  nor 
of  the  incommensurability  of  the  one  with  the  other.  They  will 
find  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  so-called  psychological  experi- 
ences are  only  other  names  for  states  of  the  nervous  system 
which,  even  in  the  terms  by  which  they  are  described,  are  only 
removed  by  the  faintest  nuances,  from  mechanism  and  chimism, 
either  in  thought  or  language.  As  to  the  mind  itself  as  known 
to  itself,  as  exercising  the  authority  of  judgment  or  being  con- 
vinced in  certainty,  there  is  not  the  hint  that  this  is  not  only 
essential  but  conspicuous  in  the  operations  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  suspicion  or  conviction  that  there  is  or  can  be  an 
agent  that  exists  or  acts  in  them  all,  is  set  aside  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  mental  acts  and  the  agent  as  known  are  but  fleeting 
states  or  phenomena  of  the  unknown  force  which  now  appears  as 
a knowable  phase  of  what  we  call  matter,  and  now  as  the  know- 
ing act  of  what  we  call  mind,  while  of  the  nature  of  this  two- 
faced  force  we  can  know  nothing  more  than  is  given  in  these 
transient  phenomena,  while  the  permanent  existence  of  the  sub- 
ject of  either  is  simply  the  longer  persistence  of  the  force  which 
manifests  itself  through  either  aspect  of  these  bi-polar  pheno- 
mena. To  reach  any  scientific  conviction  would  seem  to  require 
a mind  to  be  convinced,  but  this  philosophy  knows  no  mind,  but 
only  a state  that  is  correlated  to  a phase  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  but  another  phase  of  other  agents  sublimated  to  or 
through  higher  removes  of  refinement,  from  the  preceding  sim- 
pler elements,  or  the  simpler  phenomena  that  went  before.  No 
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explanation  can  be  given  of  the  plausibility  of  such  a theory 
except  that  its  theory  of  the  soul  is  purely  physiological.  None 
of  these  most  dextrous  word  substitutions  or  subtle  interchanges 
of  thought  can  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  for  the  emphatic 
assertion  of  its  own  being  which  the  soul  makes  to  itself  in 
every  step  of  its  knowing,  and  which  it  emphasizes  more 
positively  the  higher  it  rises  in  scientific  achievement. 

(3.)  We  pass  next  to  the  conditions  of  knowledge  in  the 
apprehension  of  which  the  physiological  metaphysics  claims 
special  advantages.  It  has  learned,  on  the  one  hand,  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  certain  categories  which  must  be  assumed  as 
unquestioned  and  primitive  in  order  that  science  may  be  possible, 
but  cannot  recognize  them  as  either  forms  of  being  or  forms 
of  mind,  because,  according  to  the  physiological  theory,  beings 
and  mind  are  varying  states  or  phenomena  of  the  unknown  force 
themselves  which  are  more  or  less  persistent,  evolving  one  another 
by  differences  that  divide  and  combinations  that  unite.  There 
are  relations,  however,  ever  recurring,  which  mix  with  all  our 
knowing  and  enter  into  all  our  experiences,  and  which  accom- 
pany all  our  beliefs,  and  are  especially  conspicuous  in  the  high 
generalizations  of  scientific  thought.  It  is  true  that  physiologi- 
cally conceived,  as  has  already  been  explained,  relations  are  only 
feelings,  more  transient  than  the  feelings  between  which  they  arc 
said  to  exist — i.c.,  are  experienced  in  the  mind’s  transition  from 
one  feeling  to  another.  There  are  relations  between  complexes 
of  feelings  and  also  between  complexes  of  relations.  These 
relations,  like  all  other  mental  experiences,  involve  certain 
definite  activities  of  the  nervous  organism,  which,  if  often 
repeated,  tend  to  perpetuation.  Let  it  now  be  supposed  that 
certain  relations,  as  of  causation,  or  time  and  space,  both  in 
their  specialized  and  more  general  forms,  should  often  be 
repeated — the  molecular  condition  of  the  brain  must  be  grad- 
ually adjusted  accordingly.  By  the  law  of  heredity  the  ten- 
dencies to  these  adjustments  must  pass  over  into  the  brains  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  By  constant  exercise  these  adjustments 
would  be  so  fixed  as  invariably  to  recur  when  their  appropriate 
conditions  should  require,  attended  by  their  accompanying 
psychical  experiences,  till  at  last,  as  the  result  of  the  accumu- 
lated force  of  these  recurring  and  inherited  experiences,  it  has 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
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human  race  as  we  find  it  to  think  under  them  as  accepted  catego- 
ries of  scientific  knowledge.  The  physiological  origin  and  char- 
acter of  this  theory  of  the  conditions  of  science  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. Every  element  in  it  is  purely  physiological — the  nervous 
activity  as  the  counterpart  of  mental  activity  ; tendencies  often 
awakened  and  fixed  in  the  brain  by  repetition  ; heredity  by 
physiological  transmission,  and  unconscious  and  necessary  re- 
vival under  every  possible  occasion.  We  do  not  assert  that 
the  theory,  when  physiologically  viewed,  is  altogether  coherent. 
Even  though  we  should  allow  its  principal  assumptions  to  pass 
unquestioned,  we  do  not  find  that  it  explains  why  so  few  ©f  these 
relations  between  complex  feelings  or  complex  relations  should 
originally  present  themselves  so  frequently  as  to  thrust  aside 
many  others — why  the  relations  of  time  and  space  or  causation 
should  gain  any  advantage  by  their  frequency,  were  there  not 
some  original  necessity  that  determined  them  to  be  frequently 
and  even  uniformly  present  to  the  discerning  mind.  But  if  any 
such  necessity  for  their  frequent  occurrence  be  admitted,  then 
it  must  have  existed  before  the  intermediate  action  of  the  physi- 
ological agencies  that  are  introduced  to  explain  the  permanence 
and  the  universality  of  the  categories  that  have  thus  become  the 
intellectual  outfit  of  the  race.  Then  again,  heredity,  while  it 
transmits  with  strength  and  certainty,  also  transmits  with  tenden- 
cies to  variation  ; and  the  environment  which  receives  the  trans- 
mitted legacy  of  the  past  also  fixes  it  with  some  discernible 
change.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  theory  which  holds  the  cate- 
gories to  be  axiomatic  and  permanent. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  theory  to  be  true,  the 
consequences  must  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  science  itself. 
We  see  not  why,  under  the  operation  of  the  physiological  agen- 
cies supposed,  new  categories  must  not  come  into  existence 
which  may  displace  or  perhaps  contradict  those  already  recog- 
nized— nor  why  any  species  of  so-called  relations  may  not  come, 
into  being  ; nor  why,  under  the  operation  of  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  change,  the  entire  structure  of  axiomatic  relations 
which  are  now  accepted  should  not  be  outgrown  ; nor  why,  in 
short,  science  itself,  as  we  know'  it,  with  its  space  and  time,  its 
number  and  magnitude,  its  causation  and  its  adaptations,  should 
not  finally  be  dissipated  into  intellectual  star-dust. 

It  would  seem  as  though  any  system  of  metaphysics  ought 
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at  least  to  provide  for  its  own  permanence  and  the  solidity  of 
the  sciences  which  rest  upon  it.  But  when,  instead  of  this,  it 
supplies  the  materials  and  provides  for  the  necessity  of  its  own 
displacement,  we  cannot  sec  why  it  does  not  commit  a de- 
liberate hari-kari , with  no  less  certain  and  dreadful  fatality 
because  of  the  solemn  state  and  heroic  dignity  with  which  it 
inflicts  and  accepts  the  final  stroke. 

One  category  or  axiom  is  fundamental  to  the  physiological 
theory  which  seems  especially  endangered,  and  that  is  the 
assumption  of  the  law  of  evolution  itself  as  necessarily  perma- 
nent. No  man  should  claim  to  be  a philosopher  who  has  not 
asked  himself  the  question  and  attempted  to  answer  it,  Why  do 
I believe  that  the  law  of  development  which  I observe  to  exist 
within  a limited  sphere  of  living  beings,  extends  through  the 
universe  of  being,  or  why  do  I assume  that  a mode  of  operation 
-which  has  held  good  for  many  ages  will  continue  for  all  the  ages, 
or  even  has  prevailed  from  the  first  ? The  question  is  not 
answered  satisfactorily  by  the  physiological  explanation  of  our 
fundamental  beliefs.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  phrase  it  in  the  form 
which  we  have  adopted,  although  he  does  very  often  concede 
that  the  evidence  for  our  acceptance  of  the  theory  as  universal 
and  all-enduring  is  to  be  found  in  its  universal  presence  and  its 
capacity  to  explain  all  observed  phenomena.  But  where  this 
criterion  of  truth  has  originated  he  does  not  seem  to  consider. 
On  his  own  theory  it  is  a chance  brain-growth  which  has  become 
a fixed  growth — an  axiom  of  the  mind,  broad  enough  to  under- 
lie all  forms  of  scientific  research,  and  deep  enough  to  sustain  the 
structure  into  which  they  are  wrought  ; but  how  a conviction  so 
fundamental  should  have  gained  convincing  power  by  the 
simple  repetition  of  its  discerned  exemplifications,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  But  a metaphysics  which  does  not  seek  to  explain  our 
belief  in  the  fixedness  of  the  course  of  nature  can  never  satisfy 
a truly  scientific  mind.  Such  a system  is  not  enlightened  enough 
to  ask  all  the  questions  which  should  suggest  themselves  to  such 
a mind.  It  is  not  surprising  that  if  it  fails  to  ask  them  with 
intelligence  it  should  be  unable  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 
So  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  ask  any  questions  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  our  faith  in  the- physiological  relation  of  evolution,  it 
answers  by  phenomena  and  analogies  that  are  purely  physiolog- 
ical, and  even  resolves  these  physiological  data  into  forces  and 
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laws  that  are  pufely  mechanical,  translating  our  very  faith 
in  evolution  into  the  harmonized  movements  of  the  brain-cells 
of  the  philosopher,  and  explains  the  movements  of  the  brain- 
cells  by  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed.. 

(4.)  We  notice,  last  of  all,  that  the  physiological  metaphysics 
makes  no  provision  for,  or  recognition  of,  the  sphere  of  scientific 
inquiry  in  its  full  extent  and  completeness.  There  are  certain 
conceptions  and  relations  for  the  actual  presence  of  which  to 
the  mind  it  can  give  no  account ; much  less  can  it  explain  our 
beliefs  and  reasonings  in  regard  to  them.  If  it  be  conceded  that 
it  is  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  finite  universe  of  matter 
and  spirit  in  that  it  can  mirror  its  facts  and  relations  by  those 
processes  of  responsive  intelligence  which  its  physiological 
theories  provide,  it  fails  altogether  to  explain  the  presence  of 
our  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  God,  and  their  relations  to  finite 
beings.  That  these  conceptions  are  often  present  to  the  minds 
of  men  cannot  be  denied.  We  do  not  insist  that  they  believe 
in  them  as  realities.  All  that  we  need  to  assume  is  that  they 
can  and  do  think  of  them.  The  physiological  metaphysics  can 
in  some  sense  explain  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  finite  objects, 
and  their  pictures,  and  their  generalized  notions,  and,  after  its 
fashion,  of  their  relations  ; but  it  cannot  possibly  conjure  into 
being  any  nervous  responses,  any  combinations  or  reflex  actions 
which  shall  explain  the  notion  of  time  or  space  as  unbounded, 
or  of  God  as  self-existent  and  everywhere  knowing  and  acting. 
Indeed,  unless  we  greatly  misunderstand  Mr.  Spencer’s  avow'als, 
he  limits  the  power  of  human  ideation  to  the  capacity  to  pic- 
ture a certain  extent  of  finite  material,  which  must  break  down 
under  its  impotent  efforts  to  grasp  more  than  a limited  quantum 
of  combined  and  expanded  objects  and  their  relations.  He  very 
naturally  attempts  to  dispose  of  space  and  time  and  the  infinite 
by  sending  them  to  the  limbo  of  pseudo-ideas,  but  he  does  not 
send  them  so  far  from  the  border-line  of  those  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  bask  in  the  clear  sunlight,  that  they  do  not  now  and  then 
obtrude  their  dusky  shadows  along  the  horizon  that  bounds  our 
every-day  human  thinking.  He  rightly  judges  that  he  has  no 
place  for  these  ideas  in  his  system,  for  if  all  thinking  is  but  the 
charging  and  discharging  of  so  much  nervous  force,  or  the  dis- 
location and  relocation  of  so  many  brain-cells,  then  it  is  evident 
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that  there  is  no  apparatus  which  can  picture  to  man  any  but 
finite  objects.  The  physiological  metaphysics  furnishes  no  such 
apparatus,  for  by  its  own  showing  the  highest  capacity  into 
which  the  intellect  of  man  can  be  developed  can  never  rise  beyond 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  a definite  quantum  of  nervous 
matter,  as  it  is  acted  on  by  a definite  quantum  of  existing 
stimuli.  How  can  such  a mind  know  space,  or  time,  or  God  ? 
How  can  it  even  think  of  them  ? Or  how,  with  the  materials 
which  are  furnished  for  it  to  work  upon,  can  it  construct  for 
itself  the  conceptions  of  such  entities  ? We  are  well  aware  that 
Spencer,  with  a na'ivetd  that  is  charming,  often  breaks  from  the 
logical  chain  which  should  bind  him  to  his  system,  and  flies 
and  even  soars  above  it,  in  speculations  concerning  the  myste- 
rious unknown  that  is  symbolized  to  men  by  its  perpetual  ap- 
proximations to  reality,  which  are  doomed  ever  to  change  be- 
cause they  must  ever  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  unreachable  and 
inexpressible  truth.  We  know  very  well  that  he  represents  it  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  system  of  development,  that  it  satisfies 
man’s  belief  that  there  is  an  unknowable  object  of  longing  and 
worship,  and  that  his  conceptions  of  its  nature  must  be  forever 
changing  because  inadequate.  But  we  cannot  see  how,  upon 
his  own  theory,  he  finds  any  place  even  for  the  conceptions  of 
what  he  says  cannot  be  known, 'for  the  reason  that  he  makes 
the  very  conception  impossible.  It  would  seem  to  us  that,  in 
order  to  know  that  we  cannot  know  it,  we  must  know  what  the 
something  is  which  we  cannot  know,  and  for  the  power  to  con- 
ceive such  an  entity  his  theory  literally  and  figuratively  provides 
no  place  in  the  human  brain.  It  is  doubtless  grateful  to  him 
now  and  then  to  break  from  the  limits  of  his  own  principles  to 
contemplate  some  of  the  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  which 
arc  not  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy  ; but  he  should  never  be 
permitted  to  stray  beyond  the  inclosure  within  which  he  has  con- 
fined himself  lest  he  impale  himself  upon  some  of  the  stakes  with 
which  he  has  hedged  himself  about.  A philosophy  which  cannot 
even  think  of  time,  or  space,  or  God,  has  already  doomed  itself 
to  self-destruction,  however  ambitious  it  may  be  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  it  has  demonstrated  its  incompetency  to  entertain. 

But  we  ought  to  bring  our  meditation  to  a close.  No 
phenomenon  of  modern  thinking  is  more  marvellous  than  the 
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suddenness  with  which  the  physiological  metaphysics  took  form 
and  attracted  to  itself  public  attention.  It  is  far  more  wonderful 
that  it  should  have  been  accepted  with  so  little  scrutiny,  and 
been  assented  to  with  so  blind  and  headlong  an  allegiance  by 
large  classes  of  men  who  claim  to  be  little  more  than  laymen  in 
both  physiology  and  philosophy.  It  is  more  wonderful  still 
that  the  attempt  to  challenge  its  assumptions  and  to  scrutinize 
its  evidence,  especially  by  philosophers  or  theologians,  should 
have  been  resented  as  bigoted  and  ignorant  intrusions  into  the 
domains  of  pure  science,  and  have  fixed  the  devotees  in  a more 
blind  and  unquestioning  faith  in  the  extremest  conclusions,  or 
have  even  determined  the  sympathy  of  some  towards  the  most 
reckless  assertions  of  principles  that  arc  grossly  inconsistent 
with  religion,  morality,  and  social  order. 

The  doctrine  of  development  in  the  sphere  of  life,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  is  familiar  to  the  experiences  of  the  most 
superficial  student  of  natural  history.  The  distinct  assertion  of 
it  in  a wider  reach  and  application,  after  a fixed  order  or  plan, 
when  propounded  by  modern  naturalists,  had  a highly  poetic 
and  even  a religious  tinge,  such  as  at  first  made  it  suspicious  in 
the  judgment  of  sober  analysists.  Only  devout  Theists,  or 
mystic  Pantheists,  or  imaginative  naturalists,  would  favorably 
regard  the  theory  of  germs  as  containing  within  themselves  the 
promise  and  potency  of  so  wondrous  a life  which  was  waiting 
to  be  developed  from  within,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  held  within 
itself  the  capacity  to  produce  germs  of  still  greater  promise  and 
potency.  The  extension-  of  development  to  the  production 
of  new  species  required  only  a larger  faith  and  a more  extensive 
observation.  It  was  not  till  the  tendency  to  variation  was  con- 
ceived of  as  in  some  sort  a mechanical  force,  and  capable  of  ap- 
proximative mathematical  formulization,  of  course  without  war- 
rant, that  the  theory  gained  a hearing  from  the  schools.  The 
emphasizing  of  the  influence  of  environment  as  coacting  rigidly 
and  severely  with  the  tendency  to  variation,  and  the  addition  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  tended 
to  abate  still  more  of  the  poetical  and  religious  aspects  of  simple 
development.  Even  then  there  was  no  necessary  inconsistency 
with  the  belief  that  intelligence  originated  and  controls  the 
operations  of  life  in  the  individual  and  the  species.  Indeed,  the 
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theory  rightly  viewed,  if  you  take  intelligence  and  spirit  out 
from  its  domain,  supposes  a plan  and  prevision  with  the  amplest 
resources  for  combination  and  selection,  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  devoutest  Theism.  The  very  word  development  in 
the  minds  of  most  men,  and  as  the  unconscious  speech  of  even 
atheists  and  naturalists,  supposes  a plan  after  which  phenomena 
are  evolved  to  view.  Unluckily  when  the  theory  and  relations 
were  extended  across  the  boundaries  of  simple  life,  it  was  taken 
up  by  men  who  believed  that  life  is  only  a more  complex 
form  of  mechanism,  and  spirit  a more  complex  form  of  life,  who 
held,  moreover,  that  mechanism  rules  the  universe,  and  that  all 
its  wondrous  phenomena,  from  attraction  to  thinking  and 
loving,  depend  simply  on  the  collocations  and  motions  of  par- 
ticles that  are  by  themselves  inert,  and,  compared  with  one 
another,  are  indistinguishable.  As  soon  as  this  construction  was 
accepted,  the  poetico-religious  theory  of  development  became 
only  a stupid  game  of  permutation  and  combination.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  universe  was  as  uninteresting  and  as  uninstructive  as 
the  evolution  of  logarithmic  indices  that  are  never  applied,  and, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  the  system  which  derived  all  its  plausibility 
and  interest  from  the  phenomena  of  life  provided  for  its  own 
refutation  and  abandonment  by  the  suicide  to  which  it  was 
self-doomed.  It  teaches  that  the  ultimate  molecules  or  simplest 
forms  of  matter  have-not  only  the  capacity  for,  but  they  are 
self-moved  to,  acts  of  combining  into  more  complex  unions, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  phenomena  higher  in  the  scale  of 
existence.  When  the  highest  forms  of  the  inorganic  pass,  by 
insensible  gradations,  into  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  the  higher 
forms  of  life  begin  to  put  on  the  lower  forms  of  sentiency  and 
intelligence.  It  follows  by  strict  necessity  that  all  the  spirit  of 
which  we  are  cognizant — all  finite  spirit,  is  but  some  highly 
developed  form  of  matter.  It  would  seem  that  a universe  like 
this,  with  germs  like  these,  endowed  with  such  varied  capacities 
of  coaction  and  development,  and  certain  to  proceed  with  ad- 
vancing steps  through  an  ascending  line  of  higher  possibilities, 
must  require  as  its  supplement  and  explanation  a plan — a 
thought  implying  a thinker.  We  have  seen  that  the  logic  of 
the  system  must  exclude  even  the  thought,  and  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  belief  of  such  an  agent.  The  contempt  and  scorn, 
however,  with  which  this  belief  has  been  rejected  by  so  many 
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evolutionists  can  only  be  pardoned  in  view  of  the  profound 
ignorance  that  teleological  views  have  been  held  by  some  of 
the  profoundest  philosophers,  who  have  made  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  positive  knowledge.  It  would  seem  also  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  with  which  fact  and  experiment 
have  been  insisted  on  as  the  only  verifications  of  hypothesis, 
and  the  more  distinctly  mathematical  determinations  of  law  have 
been  exacted,  the  more  romantic  and  gratuitous  has  been  the 
faith  in  forces  wholly  incapable  of  mathematical  promulgation, 
to  which  experiments  even  of  the  most  general  character  could 
not  possibly  be  applied.  As  we  follow  out  the  system  into 
other  applications,  we  find  that  the  theories  of  ethics  and 
politics  derived  from  it  are  as  offensive  as  the  materialism  and 
atheism  which  it  involves  or  supposes.  Perhaps  we  may  say 
that  they  are  more  immediately  dangerous  and  offensive  be- 
cause they  are  capable  of  being  more  directly  destructive  in  their 
consequences.  And  yet  so  generally  has  literature  accepted 
this  physiological  philosophy  as  alone  rational  and  certain  that 
it  is  assumed  by  those  who  know  little  of  physiology  that  this 
science  of  life,  as  misunderstood  and  misapplied,  is  the  founda- 
tion for  and  introduction  to  ethical  and  political  philosophy. 
That  the  science  of  man  in  his  actual  nature  and  in  all  his 
capacities  is  the  proper  introduction  to  ethics  and  politics  is 
true,  but  this  is  quite  another  thing  than  that  the  sense  of  duty 
and  the  recognition  of  right  are  the  products  of  social  inter- 
actions, and  are  resolved  into  the  conceptions  of  interest  which 
have  been  developed  by  a brutal  struggle  for  supremacy,  and 
wrought  into  the  brain  by  the  manifold  repetitions  of  force, 
prompted  by  the  selfish  and  sensual  desires  which  were  the 
only  impulses  by  which  man  was  originally  moved. 

We  must  own  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  any  protest 
against  such  a system  which  is  founded  on  its  practical  ten- 
dencies should  be  resented  so  sensitively  by  a certain  and  a large 
class  of  critics  as  necessarily  proceeding  from  theological  tradi- 
tions or  prejudices. 

We  are  more  surprised  that  the  learned  presidents  of  acad- 
emies of  science  are  sometimes  more  anxious  to  avow  their 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  than  to  state  in  which  of 
its  many  senses  they  understand  and  accept  it.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  they  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a theory  of  develop- 
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ment  which  not  only  consists  with  the  belief  in  thought  and  a 
plan  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  but  requires  for  its  begin- 
nings an  intelligent  and  interpreting  spirit  in  man  as  truly  as 
ic  docs  an  originating  and  sustaining  spirit  in  God  ? Is  it 
possible  that  they  can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  evolu- 
tion does  not  necessarily  mean  a blind  force  acting  by  mathe- 
matical laws,  which  of  themselves  are  the  products  of  highly 
sublimated  star-dust,  according  to  a law  of  progression  which 
is  itself  prescribed  and  assented  to  by  other  phenomena  some- 
what more  persistent  than  the  rest,  and  whose  attenuated 
skeleton  of  materialism  is  made  to  seem  plethoric  and  buoyant 
by  fine  feathers  like  heredity,  development,  differentiation,  and 
integration,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  legitimized  by  definition 
or  verification,  and  others  of  which  are  confessedly  borrowed 
from  a philosophy  that  is  as  mathematical  and  analytic  on  the 
one  hand  as  it  is  poetic  and  devout  on  the  other  ? We  would 
also  express  our  surprise  that  these  leaders  of  scientific  opinion 
who  happen  to  have  the  reputation  of  believing  in  such  spiritual 
agencies  in  the  universe  as  man  and  God,  should  deem  it  neces- 
sary so  carefully  on  scientific  occasions  to  affirm  that  science  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  phenomena 
which  these  laws  explain,  and  never  care  to  inquire  whether 
spirit  is  not  as  truly  an  agent  in  nature  as  matter,  and  whether, 
both  as  created  and  creator,  it  may  not  determine  phenomena 
without  violating  law  and  order  in  the  universe.  We  know  that 
theologians  and  metaphysicians  are  foolishly  sensitive  and  inter- 
meddling, and  that  they  are  alarmed  by  uncommon  phrases, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why,  because  a man  is  a scientist,  he 
should  have  so  many  negative  protests  for  theistic  theologians, 
and  so  few  for  atheistic  materialists,  who  in  their  way  are 
equally  blind  and  romantic  in  their  fondness  for  high-sounding 
phraseology. 

But  what  surprises  us  most  of  all,  is  that  the  logic  of  the 
system  itself  has  not  oftener  been  scrutinized  and  more  de- 
cidedly rejected  by  scientists.  Surely  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween vague  and  distant  affinities  and  significant  likenesses, 
between  analogies  that  compel  and  so-called  analogies  that 
exclude  conviction.  It  would  seem  that  science  ought  to  be  as 
sensitive  to  unlikeness  in  phenomena  as  to  likeness,  and  more 
than  all  should  be  foremost  to  declare  that  a metaphysics  which 
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destroys  itself  by  its  own  logic,  and  every  science  which  it 
ought  to  sustain  and  account  for,  ought  by  common  consent  to 
be  relegated  at  once  to  the  limbo  of  the  many  speculations 
which  have  died  by  their  own  hands. 

P.S.  The  preceding  meditation,  if  it  has  served  no  other 
purpose,  may  have  made  conspicuous  the  difficulty  of  treating 
in  a popular  manner  a subject,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
which  are  liable  to  vagueness  of  use  and  diversity  of  interpreta- 
tion. In  view  of  this  liability,  the  writer  subjoins  a brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  terms  evolution  and  development  in 
modern  science,  which,  since  writing  the  above,  he  finds  in  R. 
Euckens’  Gcschichte  und  Kritik  dcr  Grundbcgriffc  dcr  Gegenwart, 
Leipzig,  1878. 

Explicatio  first  appears  interchangeably  with  cvolutio  in 
Nicolas  of  Cusa,  but  used  in  a real  and  not  simply  a logical 
application.  Kepler  applies  it  to  the  production  of  thoughts  as 
well  as  things.  Development — Germ.,  Entwickclung,  in  the 
modern  application  or  proximately- — is  used  occasionally  by 
Kant  in  his  early  writings.  Through  Herder,  with  whom  it 
took  the  modern  definite  meaning,  and  was  a favorite  word,  and 
Tetius,  it  was  adopted  into  general  use,  and  has  now  become 
almost  trite.  The  term  development,  strictly  construed,  did 
not  at  first  correspond  to  the  modern  acceptation.  Originally 
it  supposed  an  outfit  of  properties  and  powers,  which  are 
unfolded  in  process  of  time.  The  modern  use  supposes  the 
fitting  out  or  providing  the  subject  with  powers  to  be  itself  the 
product  of  development,  carrying  us  back  to  certain  funda- 
mental powers  from  which  these  secondary  capacities  proceed. 

This  genetic  interpretation  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  pre- 
eminently to  Aristotle,  who,  following  Plato,  makes  the  whole 
to  precede  the  parts,  the  type  determining  by  its  presence  and 
agency  their  formation  and  working.  This  view  remained 
current  through  later  antiquity,  the  early  Christian  times,  and 
the  middle  ages,  with  here  and  there  an  exception.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  modern  philosophy  taught  us  to  comprehend  being 
by  means  of  causation  that  the  genetic  method  of  defining  and 
explaining  phenomena  was  introduced.  This  explained  how 
analysis  into  elements,  conceived  as  living  powers,  gives  at  once 
the  historical  progress  and  the  philosophical  explanation  of 
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events.  But  the  first  in  time  is  not  necessarily  the  simplest  and 
the  ultimate,  and  development  by  tracing  the  historical  order  is 
still  obliged  to  ask  what  is  developed,  and  how  and  to  what — 
that  is,  it  must  go  back  to  causes  and  their  results. 

Nor  may  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  genetic  method  may 
• be  applied  in  every  one  of  the  significations  which  development 
both  as  term  and  conception  has  assumed  in  modern  philosophy. 
These  are  many.  On  the  one  side,  the  universe  is  made  to 
come  from  a single  ground-force  ; on  the  other,  several  are 
assumed  as  necessary.  One  holds  to  matter  as  the  beginning, 
another  to  spirit  ; one  proceeds  from  unity  to  multiplicity, 
another  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  ; one  makes  it  a forma- 
tion from  within  outwards,  another  a superposition  from  with- 
out. The  one  class  of  tendencies  begins  with  Nicolas  of  Cusa 
and  culminates  with  Hegel,  who  develops  all  forms  of  being  by 
the  movement  of  the  concept  ; the  other  begins,  as  it  were, 
with  Descartes  and  ends  with  Darwin,  which  last  theory  has  in 
some  circles  almost  appropriated  the  conception  of  the  word 
development  in  his  own  special  interpretation.  The  term  with- 
out qualification  should  be  avoided  as  involving  confusion  and 
vagueness  of  thought.  Or  if  we  give  to  it  a definite  meaning, 
we  must  interpret  it  in  the  sense  of  some  special  theory. 

The  Darwinian  theory  knows  nothing  of  inward  dispositions 
or  tendencies.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  definiteness  with  which 
it  states  its  elements  or  forces,  and  its  entire  rejection  of  all 
inner  agencies,  but  its  weakness  lies  in  the  obligation  which  it 
assumes  to  explain  phenomena  in  causal  as  well  as  in  historical 
relations.  To  do  this  successfully  it  must  give  the  laws  of  the 
workings  of  its  cause,  and  as  it  only  knows  mechanical  laws  it 
often  is  unable  to  do  this.  The  next  difficulty  is  to  account  for 
the  permanence  of  these  effects  in  sustained  forms  of  being, 
under  the  coaction  of  so  many  counteracting  and  coacting  causal 
agencies.  To  fall  back  on  simple  heredity  is  to  fasten  to  nothing, 
and  to  fail  to  see  that  this  includes  all  these  difficulties  within 
itself.  To  fail  to  regard  permanent  forms  as  effects  to  be  ac- 
counted for  is  to  give  up  the  most  important  problem  of  all,  and 
to  be  content  with  elements  only,  and  to  abandon  that  with 
which  development  has  to  do  by  the  wonderful  complication 
of  the  universe  as  it  is  at  present.  All  these  difficulties  gather 
strength,  the  wider  and  more  varied  is  the  field  which  is  covered, 
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especially  when  as  now  this  method  is  applied  to  the  sphere  of 
spirit.  Doubtless  it  has  thrown  some  light  upon  some  of  its  phe- 
nomena, but  to  spiritual  phenomena  it  is  most  misleading  when 
it  assumes  to  judge  wholly  by  material  analogies.  Especially 
would  it  be  to  assume  that  all  which  the  spirit  has  or  does  comes 
to  it  from  without.  Great  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the. 
attempt  to  show  ' how  this  is  possible — c.g.,  how  customary 
combinations  can  be  fixed  as  permanent  laws,  how  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  has  been  transformed  into  a moral  law. 
Against  all  these  ingenious  explanations  we  should  ask  whether 
the  method  itself  were  not  inconceivable  and  self-destructive  ? 
What  conception  can  we  have  of  a soul  with  no  powers  of  its 
own?  Can  there  be  an  effect  without  a counter-working?  We 
can  escape  these  difficulties  only  by  simple  materialism  ; but 
this  brings  difficulties  of  its  own.  If  we  believe  in  spirit  we 
cannot  escape  original  tendencies.  If  we  resort  to  custom  we 
must  assume  an  original  capacity  for  habit  as  a causal  force  act- 
ing under  law.  Similarly  with  judgments  of  worth.  We  gain 
nothing  by  resorting  to  the  unconscious  except  to  solve  a prob- 
lem by  getting  rid  of  it.  We  gain  nothing  by  analyzing  phe- 
nomena into  minute  elements  ; for  the  question  returns,  How 
are  the  ultimate  elements  endowed,  and  what  can  they  effect? 
If  we  deny  original  activity  working  according  to  law  to  the 
spiritual  life,  we  must  deny  all  permanent  truths,  and  with  it  the 
causal  force  of  the  genetic  method  itself.  With  these  denials 
goes  the  denial  of  science  itself.  It  were  ridiculous  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  problems  of  reason,  after  reason  were 
banished  from  the  world.  The  whole  force  of  modern  thought 
has  arrayed  itself  against  this  materialistic  sophistry — prom- 
inently, Rant  and  Goethe  : Kant  has  opposed  to  false  analysis 
the  true  by  showing  that  an  original  spiritual  activity  must  be 
assumed,  to  render  it  possible  to  hold  anything  to  be  simple 
and  ultimate  ; Goethe  in  a memorable  passage  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Schiller,  against  that  class  of  Frenchmen  who 
think  a whole  is  explained  by  the  division  of  its  analyzed  parts. 
It  follows  from  all  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  development  is 
full  of  blessing  or  of  bane,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  other  fundamental  conceptions  and  relations. 

Noah  Porter. 


